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PREFACE. 


WE have, in the first place, to return our thanks to the 
Public for the favours with which they continue to receive 
our endeavours to contribute to their instruction and enter- 
tainment.—“ State super vias antiquas ”—may be said to 
the motto of our book ; and certainly, we lose no opportunity 
afforded us of searching for, and bringing forward whatever 
memorials of antiquity may have escaped the devastations of 
time, which can. reflect light on the history of the past, or 
lead to any useful comparison with the usages and insti- 
tutions of the present. While some of our pages are thus 
devoted to subjects “antiquos exquirere mores,” in others, 
we endeavour to accompany and observe the progress and 
tendency of modern literature ; to point out whatever is most 
eminent in merit, or to show where the rules of good taste 
have been neglected, and errors in fact or in reasoning sub- 
stituted for truth. If a larger share of our pages should by 
some be considered to be employed in the latter division of 
the work, they should recollect that there is this difference 
between the subject-matter in which the researches of the 
Antiquary are employed, and those which occupy the atten- 
tion of the literary inquirer —that the former are rigidly 
bounded by a definite quantity of materials which cannot be 
increased ; and all that labour can effect, is to clear away the 
valuable substance from the soils of antiquity, repair what is 
imperfect, and illuminate what is obscure. But literature 
is a body possessing a perpetual vitality, an inexhaustible 
power of increase in itself; so that it is constantly present- 
ing a fresh supply of intellectual food, in such abundant 
measure as to require a rigid discrimination and forbearance 
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in the method of making use of it. In fact, in the same 
proportion that one study becomes gradually exhausted or 
diminished, the other is acquiring fresh strength and di- 
mensions. 

In the investigation of both, we have now to return our 
thanks to those kind and intelligent friends who by their assist- 
ance both cheer and lighten our labours. The old Roman 
adage says, “One cluster of grapes ripens best beside another.” 
So we find our labours most pleasant and successful, when 
they are participated by our friends. And, first, are we in 
all duty bound to return our thanks to the author of those 
most acute, learned, and valuable papers on the Record Com- 
mission, the reasoning and information of which we know to 
have made a strong impression on the public mind: and to 
the same person we are indebted for that Review of a Life 
of Coke, in which the indolence, carelesness, ignorance, and 
presumption of the author met a most severe and merited 
castigation. We have a correspondent at Cork, J. R., who 
will receive our acknowledgments for past favours, and our 
hopes of their continuation ; and, lastly, the gentleman who 
occasionally favours us on the subject of Old Poetry and 
German and Saxon Literature, will know that his communi- 
cations are highly valued by us. And thus we for the pre- 
sent bid farewell, saying of the subject of which we treat— 
* Cognitio studiosis sinon magnam utilitatem afferet, at certe 
quod petimus, bonum voluntatem.” 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
Dec. 1837. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In Nicnots’s Literary Anecdotes, 
vol. i. p. 19, is given the title of Alva- 
rado’s Spanish translation of the English 
Liturgy, printed by William Bowyer in 
1707. J. G. N. has lately seen a copy of 
a second edition, not mentioned in the 
Literary Anecdotes, and bearing the fol- 
lowing title: ‘‘ La Liturgia Ynglesa, &c. 
Hispanizado por D. Felix de Alvarado, 
Ministro de la Yglesia Anglicana, con las 
Alteraciones hechas en el Nombre de Nu- 
estro’ Muy Augusto Soverano, el Rey 
Don Jorge, Su Alteza Real Don Jorge, 
Principe de Gales, la Princessa, y su Por- 
teridad. Edicion Sugunda, corregida y 
augmentada. Londres: Impresso por 
William Bowyer, Impressor de Libros. 
Anno Domini mpccxv.’’ The copy from 
which this was taken was the companion 
of the Duke of Wellington during his 
campaign in Spain, and was of material 
assistance in teaching him that language. 
His Grace has since given it to a lady. 

In reference to the vignettes in ‘‘ La 
Hogue Bie de Hambie’’ (noticed in June, 
p. 626,) A. B. C. remarks that the views 
of the ruins of Normandy are neither more 
nor less than unacknowledged reductions 
(improved by the engraver’s skill), from 
the miserable lithographs introduced in 
the Atlas of the ‘‘ Memoires des Anti- 
quaires de Normandie.” 

Notwithstanding the existence of such 


surnames as Farthing, Halfpenny, Penny, . 


Twopeny, Grote, &c. H. S. is not likely 
to be right in placing in the same class 
the surnames of Shackell, Bigod and Ba- 
got, and Skeet and Keats, as derived from 
the Jewish shekel, the Roman digati, and 
the Saxon sceata; at least, the last only 
appears to us to have any probable con- 
nection with the coin. Bigod and Bagot 
are Norman local names; and every one 
knows what shcekles are, without travel- 
ling to the land of Israel. We have not 
room for H. S.’s letter ; but should men- 
tion that he has traced the name of Skeet 
in Surrey from the 13th to the last cen- 
tury. 

J. R. writes: ‘In your note sub- 
scribed to my letter on the timber of 
Westminster Hall (N.S. Vol. VII. p.582.), 
you very properly require my authority 
tor stating, ‘that the original roof had 
been consumed by fire under Richard II.’ 


My chief authority was the article in 
Rees'’s Cyclopedia, to which I then re- 
ferred ; but a stricter inspection shews 
me that my construction of the words 
was not quite accurate, which are: ‘ Hay- 
ing suffered much from accidental fires, 
as well as from the lapse of time, the Hall 
was completely restored by Richard II. 
who added a new roof,’ &c. The fact of 
general decay and re-construction is con- 
firmed by all writers on the subject.’’ 

A correspondent who signs ‘ PHIto- 
GENEALOGI£’ is answered, that the 
family of Langhorne of Bedfordshire, 
whose grant of arms 1610, he has tran- 
scribed, is not likely to be the same as 
that of Dr. Langhorne, the translator of 
Plutarch, as he was of Cumberland ex- 
traction: but we can give him no positive 
information. Sir William Langhorne, of 
the Inner Temple, created a Baronet in 
1668, is the only person of the name who 
has borne that title. 

A history of the Northern Rebellion of 
1569, is now in the press, and the Editor 
would feel much obliged if any of your 
correspondents would inform him if there 
is any authentic portrait of the attainted 
Earl of Westmoreland. 

Mr. J. Sruarr remarks:—‘‘ In an- 
swer to an inquiry of your correspondent 
Mr. GreGory, relative to the place of 
burial of Sir John Robinson, Bart. Alder- 
man of London, referred to in your Vol. 
VI. N.S. p. 226, I beg to forward you 
an extract from the Oxford Journal of 
April last : ‘ As some men were employed 
in digging agrave last week in the church- 
yard of Nuneham Courtney, their spades 
came in contact with a hard substance, 
which proved to be a vault. It was found 
to contain seven or eight coffins, the 
depositories of the mortal remains of the 
family of Sir John Robinson, Bart. who 
lived on the Nuneham estates in the reign 
of Charles II. Although diligent search 
has been from time to time made for their 
place of sepulture, it has remained a per- 
fect mystery up to the present period.’’’ 

Will the writer of the memoir on the 
Carews of Ireland permit us to transfer 
it to the ‘‘ Collectanea Topographica et 
Genealogica’’ ?—We shall feel obliged by 
the communication of his name and ad- 
dress, 
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Memoirs of Arthur Collier. By Robert Benson, A.M. 8vo. 1837. 


Wuarever the public may think about the matter, they are very much 
indebted to Mr. Benson for a curious, interesting, and well-written life of 
a person, whose name has been at last rescued from a most undeserved 
oblivion. In this age, as it is called, of intelligence and illumination, pro- 
bably there are not a dozen persons who ever heard of the name, nor 
more than half that number who have ever read the writings of the sub- 
ject of this memoir: and Mr. Collier’s fate may be a very authentic warn- 
ing to any gentleman entering into the world, who may think to make his 
fortune, establish his fame, or support his family by metaphysics. So en- 
tirely had the memory of this acute and able reasoner perished, and be- 
come lost to all general curiosity, that although the lives of the Wiltshire 
authors, in consequence of Sir Richard Hoare’s splendid and excellent 
history of the county, were objects of curiosity, yet when the history of 
Langford, Mr. A. Collier's parish, was published, neither his name nor his 
work was mentioned. Mr. Benson thinks that Dr. Reid first called the 
attention of the public to Collier, the author of the ‘ Clavis Universalis.’ 
He was the subject of a correspondence between Sir James Mackintosh, 
then at Bombay, and Dr. S. Parr the omnivorous. Dugald Stewart also 
made inquiries concerning him ;* but the results were so unsatisfactory, 
that in his Dissertation on the progress of Metaphysical Philosophy, 
Stewart says, after noticing the neglect of Norris,—‘‘ Another very acute 
metaphysician of the same church, Arthur Collier, has met with still 
greater injustice. His name is not to be found in any of our biographical 
dictionaries." + After this declaration of regret of so profound and 
eminent a philosopher, we are sure that we need not make any apology 
to our readers,—or rather, we feel confident of receiving their gratitude,— 
if we offer our willing assistance to Mr. Benson in removing the weeds that 
have too long been suffered to grow over the neglected grave of this me- 
morable person, and restore the half-obliterated letters of his forgotten 
name. 

Mr. A. Collier was rector of Langford Magna in Wiltshire, where he 
died in 1732, and the rectory, once his possession, devolved by sale dur- 
ing his life, on Corpus Christi College, Oxford. While his mind was en- 
gaged in the abstruse speculations of his ‘ Clavis Universalis’ —the less dig- 
nified but more necessary ‘Clavis particularis’ of his house accounts fell 
into a maze of entanglement, and while the superior regions of this acute 
personage were employed in this celestial speculation, the lower extremi- 
ties became somewhat embarrassed in grosser and more earthly materials. 
In short, Mr. Collier died like a true metaphysician, with nothing but a 
sheet or two of well-written speculations in his desk; and as his purpose 
was to prove the non-existence of matter,—he encumbered himself with 
as little of it as he well could help, evidently showing in practice the firm 








* See Parr's Works, (Johnstone’s edit.), vol. i. 710; vol. vii. OL, 
t See Dissertation, p. 111, 
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reality of his belief in his own theory. These papers, his intellectual 
wealth, are supposed to have passed into the possession of the husband 
of one of his sisters ; and at length, after some family transmissions, and 
for some time being in custody of that venerable person, Mr. Benson's 
great aunt, Mrs. Jenevera Sympson, and having escaped the dangers of 
her parsnip wine and black currant jelly, were bequeathed absolutely to 
his father. 

As metaphysical studies are considered to be the most lofty and specu- 
lative on which the human understanding can be employed ; so, with ap- 
propriate justice, it appears that for many years the papers of Mr. Collier 
were deposited in a lumber room at the top of the house, and were only 
discovered in consequence of some repairs of the roof. These MSS. Mr. 
Benson found to be the long-sought literary remains of Arthur Collier and 
his brother William; they were about enough to fill a moderately sized 
trunk, but horresco referens! the. papers were so commodiously situated 
for domestic services, that for many years, unknown to Mrs. Jenevera 
Sympson, one of the faithless handmaids of the establishment had with 
them lighted the bedroom fires. ‘The Commentary on the Septuagint 
Version of the Bible,’ says Mr. Benson, ‘ appears to have been her fa- 
vourite, for only a few sheets of that have been spared; copies of his 
correspondence formed part of the deposit, and about two hundred and 
fifty sermons of the two brothers. “The sermons of both, are perhaps 
too argumentative, (says Mr. Benson) for ordinary congregations, at least 
judging by the present day, when, so far from argument, even common sense 
is scarcely required of a preacher !!” 

Of the ‘ Clavis Universalis’ only seven copies are known to exist ; the 
public libraries of Cambridge and Oxford do not contain one. A reprint 
in 1836, issued from the Edinburgh press, with an introductory notice 
and an Appendix of letters. The copies amounted only to forty, and were 
intended simply for presents. As, however, this work is included in the 
Collection of Metaphysical ‘Tracts, by Dr. Parr, it is now accessible to all 
philosophical readers. 

The family to which A. Collier belonged, first settled in Wiltshire at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, and came from Bristol. Joseph 
Collier was rector of Langford Magna in 1608, and as he owned the ad- 
vowson, the benefice descended in the family, and was enjoyed by his de- 
scendants for many generations. Henry, who succeeded him, suffered 
severely for his attachment to the Established Church, and early in the 
civil wars, was forced to fly from his parish, leaving his wife and children 
to the tender mercies of their godly enemies. Walker, in his most valu- 
able and interesting work on the Sufferings of the Clergy,* has described 
their destitute condition, which lasted for fifteen years, till the restoration 
of the king. ‘ When Mrs. Collier and her children were harshly expelled 
from their home, as before stated, a small drinking glass, now in the 
writer's possession, was one of the few articles that she managed to bring 
away,’ and this domestic relic, says a memorandum written by a near rela- 
tive, she attached to her hat as she rode with her husband in triumph to 
repossess the rectory. Good soul! no wonder she loved her glass, for her 
husband's lucubrations were of a very dry kind indeed. The loyal writer 
died in 1672, and was succeeded by his son Arthur, of whom nothing 
is recorded; —he also left a son, synonymous with himself, and this 





* See Part 2d, p. 227. 
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person was the subject, or as Mr. Benson has it, the object of the present 
memoirs. 

There is nothing like correct genealogy, as is well known to Sir Harris 
Nicolas and the intelligent gentlemen of the Heralds’ College; so we 
shall mention that Arthur Collier, the author of ‘ Clavis Universalis,’ was 
the third, but eldest surviving son of the preceding Arthur Collier, by 
Anne his wife, the daughter of Thomas and Joan Currey, of Misterton, in 
Somersetshire. He was born at the rectory at a quarter before five in the 
morning of October the 12th, 1680, from which, doubtless, had we the 
knowledge of Dr. Dee or Mr. Lilly, something predictive of his future for- 
tunes might be inferred. He was educated at a grammar school at Salis- 
bury, from whence he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, which he after- 
wards left for Baliol. Jn 1704, he was inducted to the family living of 
Langford, which he held till his death in 1732; performing the humble 
duties of a parish priest, composing numerous sermons a little too learned 
for country congregations, and pursuing his metaphysical inquiries.—“ At 
the age of twenty-three,” says Mr. Benson, ‘he came to the conclusion, 
which will probably startle most of my readers, that there is no such thing 
as an external world ;’—and, consequently, that his church, his charming 
wife, the ‘ placens uxor,’ his family, and his one horse chaise, (includ- 
ing the squire of the parish himself), were only images, or rather pleas- 
ing mental impressions; this, as we before remarked, caused the good 
man to be rather more inattentive to his weekly bills than he would 
have been, could he have looked on the butcher and baker substantially 
as they outwardly appeared, as something more than the shadowy rmoLa 
of the brain, and their unsatisfied claims as anything but certain startling 
phenomena, that it behoved him to contemplate in the calm silence of 
the senses and passions. Let us, however, give rather a fuller account of 
this matter from Mr. Benson's own statement. 


‘‘We must not omit to observe that writings have been neglected, it would be 


within a few miles only of Collier’s home, 
a neighbouring clergyman resided, whose 
society probably contributed not a little 
to form Collier’s mind, and at least to 
nurture, if not to excite in him, a pro- 
pensity to abstract inquiry. This was 
Norris the Platonist, rector of Bemer- 
ton. Collier speaks of Norris in one of 
his letters as ‘his late ingenious neigh- 
bour,’ but we can produce no direct evi- 
dence of their intimacy. When, how- 
ever, we consider that they were both 
clergymen of the same Church, living 
within a few miles of each other, on the 
banks of the same stream ; at a time too, 
when the want of trade rendered persons 
in the country so dependant on their 
neighbours ; and in particular, their kin- 
dred tastes and studies—it is difficult to 
conceive them personally unknown to 
each other.* Undeservedly as Norris’s 


irrelevant to notice them generally in this 
place, but there is one work of his, often 
mentioned by Collier in terms of great 
applause, namely —‘ An Essay towards 
the Theory of the Ideal or Intelligible 
World ;? —which bears considerably on 
the present question. The first volume 
of this book appeared in the year 1701, 
and the second in 1704, only about seven 
years before Norris died. By the ideal 
or intelligible world, he meant, as indeed 
Plato did before him, the mental original 
—of which the natural world is the 
image —as the plan of a house exists 
in the mind of the architect, before it 
is realised by the builder. For this 
ideal or intelligible world, Norris con- 
cluded that there were more and better 
arguments than for the material world. 
With Malebranche, he thought that to 
argue—‘I have a sensation within me, 





* This might, or might not have been; for though Sir William Temple and Evelyn 


lived in the same county, two or three hours drive from each other, both 


pas- 


sionately fond of the beauties of nature, and particularly of horticulture, both of 
the same political feelings—there is no reason to believe that they were at all ac- 


quainted, 
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therefore there is a world of bodies ex- 
isting without me,’ was inconsequential ; 
at the same time he too feared that re- 
vealed religion would be endangered,* if 
the testimony of sense were altogether 
unfaithful, appealed to us as it is by St. 
John in the very opening verse of his first 
epistle general. Again; That God would 
not give us senses to abuse and deceive 
us in the due and natural use of them, he 
deemed sufficient to satisfy all sober and 
reasonable understandings of the real ex- 
istence of bodies; and in this he agreed 
with Clerke. These philosophical para- 
doxes scem to have deeply engaged the at- 
tention of Collier. So far, however, from 
rejecting the testimony of the senses, he 
invariably appealed to their authority. 
He thought that the existence of the 
visible or seen world was capable of the 
most strict demonstration ; indeed, that 
nothing but our own existence could be 
supposed to be more simply evident. But 
then he argued, that because a thing was 
seen, it did not follow that it was external 
to the soul or visive faculty which per- 
ceived it. He denied that being, and 
being external, was the same thing ; or, 
in other words, that a visible object which 
was not external, was therefore nothing 
at all; which he conceived to be the ten- 
dency of the foregoing arguments. Again : 
he guarded himself against being supposed 
to contend that all sensible objects were 
no more than imaginary, meaning by the 
word something opposed to real; and he 
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concluded generally, that while the visible 
world existed, i¢ did not evist absolutely, 
but only dependently, as in its proper sub- 
ject, on mind, or soul. As early asthe year 
1703, Collier adopted, it seems, these 
sentiments; and as he adhered to and 
maintained them with great pertinacity 
during the remainder of his life, we shall 
here dispose of this branch of the subject, 
although by so doing we depart from 
the chronological order of his writings. 
Among his MSS. under the date of 
January 1708, there remains the outline 
of an Essay in three chapters, on the 
question of the visible world being with- 
out us or not. In 1712 he penned two 
essays, still in MS. one on Substance and 
Accident ; and the other termed ‘ Clavis 
Philosophica;’ and at length, in 1713, 
there issued from the press his ‘ Clavis 
Universalis,’ or a new Inquiry after Truth; 
being a demonstration of the non-existence 
or impossibility of an external world.’ 
On this work Arthur Collier’s reputation 
as a philosopher depends. It has been 
commended by Reid, Stuart, and by other 
high authorities ; and has long been known 
in Germany by Professor Eschenbach’s 
translation, which appeared as long ago 
as the year 1756. Here it is that he un- 
folds the system of philosophy (of which 
we have given the preceding sketch) ; 
answering the objections, whether meta- 
physical or theological, which may be 
used by his opponents, at least inge- 
niously, if not satisfactorily.” 


It so happened that Bishop Berkeley published his ‘ Principles of Human 


Knowledge’ three years, and his ‘Theory of Vision’ four years: before the 
Clavis Universalis appeared ; yet there is no reason to believe that Collier 
was at all indebted to Berkeley—indeed, there is his own authority for the 


. 


fact, that he had no communication with him. ‘To be sure, the fate of 
the respective treatises was very dissimilar : the ‘Clavis Universalis * had no- 
thing attractive in its title, or in the abstruse and logical deductions of which 
it is formed: Berkeley's became at once a popular work, as Mr. Benson 
justly remarks, from the grace and harmony of the style, the beauty of the 
illustrations, and the closeness and fine connections of the argument. 
However, Berkeley himself was indebted for his elevation to episcopal 
rank, as well as for his introduction to the best and highest society of the 
‘great and good,’ as much to his sterling virtues, and the sweetness and 
amiableness of his disposition and manners, as to his metaphysical 
arguments. He who could measure his praise as well as his censure, and 





* “ While Malebranche could not as a philosopher satisfy himself of the existence 
of matter, as a ¢heoloyian he conceived the Scriptures were conclusive on the sub- 
ject: inasmuch as they taught that God created a heaven and an earth—that the 
Word was made flesh, &e.—which established, as he conceived, the existence of a 
created world ; and hence, he adds, faith verifies the existence of bodies, and all those 
appearances are actually substantiated by it, &c.—v. Life, p. 15, 
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made them both of worth by the justness of their application, owned that 
there was given 
‘ To Berkeley every virtue under Heaven. 

Collier corresponded with Mr. Law, the author of Mnemonics and other 
works, on the subject of his Theory; and his Letters will be found in 
Mr. Benson’s book. He also sent his work to the famous Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, a man of more varied as well as profound knowledge, perhaps, than 
any person of his age, and who could turn from the highest and most 
abstruse arguments on the existence of the Deity, to the finest grammatical 
speculations on the tenses of the Greek verb. There was indeed nothing 
wanting to make him a first-rate scholar, but that felicity of conjecture 
which his contemporary Bentley so eminently possessed, and in that only 
he was wanting. When the book was first presented to Clarke, he said— 
“ Poor gentleman !—I pity him :—he would be a philosopher: but he has 
chosen a strange task; for he can neither prove his point himself, nor 
can the contrary be proved against him.” Collier’s letter, a very in- 
teresting one, unfolding the nature of his speculation, to which he 
presumed Clarke had paid little attention, is given; but the answer of 
Clarke, which would have been still more curious, has not been found, 
though Mr. Benson has searched his MS. papers with great attention.* 
Collier also wrote an Answer to some Objections, which Waterland 
had perhaps rather loosely thrown out in a volume of his Sermons. In 
his theological opinions, Mr. Benson considers, that he leaned towards 
Arianism. In a letter to Mr. Law, he writes,—‘* Whereas the orthodox 
contend for the divinity and eternity of the Son of God, from certain texts 
of Scripture, which speak of his pre-existent state to his Incarnation ; and 
the Arians, from these same texts, can conclude nothing but his pre-existent 
creationship :—they may both shake hands in some truth and some error, 
if it be true on one hand, that he was the first creature, and on the other, 
that he was the God eternal.’ It is well known that among the writers 
engaged in the Arian controversy,—a controversy to which we are indebted 
for the invaluable treatises of Waterland,—the supremacy of the Father 
was asserted by a writer of monosyllabic celebrity, Mr. Chubb. Now Mr. 
Chubb conceived himself fitted to throw light on this abstruse subject ; 
for he was by trade a tallow-chandler ; yet he had one slight drawback to 
his success as a writer—Chubb had never learned to spedl: and Collier, 
convinced that Chubb would be better employed in dipping into his own 
material than into this theological dispute, took the trouble to make a 
large collection of Chubb’s letters on business, in which there was a noble 
contempt of the common laws of orthography, and of— 

“* All word-catchers who live on syllables.’ 


The curious part of the matter was, that it was more than hinted that 
Chubb’s book was corrected, if. not revised, by Dr. John Hoadly, who was 
then Rector of St. Edmund's, Salisbury, the very parish where Chubb 
resided (p. 74.):—that same Dr. Hoadly whom, Horace Walpole told 
Pinkerton, stood to him in place of all the Ancient Fathers of the Church. 
On the subject of the Incarnation, Collier appears to have held some 





* Mr. Benson observes, that it is curious that the MSS. of Dr. S. Clarke should 
happen to be in a house only a few hundred yards from the resting-place of those of 
Collier. They are the property of Mr. Jacob of the Close at Salisbury, who is a de- 
— of Dean Clarke, The MSS. refer exclusively to the Homer and to the 

ermons, 
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heterodox opinions, corresponding with those of Apollinaris, Bishop of 
Laodicea. His heresy consisted in maintaining that as regards the sacred 
person of the Trinity—‘ the godhead was united or mingled with the body 
of a man, and that the Logos, or eternal Wisdom, supplied in the flesh the 
place and office of a human soul ;”’ or in Collier's own words, “that the 
pre-existent Word or Son of God, was not united to a created human soul 
or spirit, but was himself the man called Jesus and the Christ.” 

From the resemblance between the opinions of Collier and Apollinaris, 
the former has been termed by Dr. Parr, an Apollinarian, Collier 
embodied these treatises in a volume called Logology, or a Treatise on the 
Logos or Word of God, in seven sermons, on the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
verses of the first chapter of St. John,—a book, Mr. Benson says, of great 
rarity, and which we never saw. An analysis of its contents has been given 
by Dr. Parr in the Metaphysical Tracts (p. 129.), though at the same time, 
the learned Doctor shook his august wig not a little at Collier's paradoxes, 
and pronounced that he was neither convinced by his reasoning, nor en- 
lightened by his opinions, We confess ourselves to be of the Doctor's side : 

“and though we strain 
To fill the crannies of our brain 
With metaphysic truths—they fly, 
And leave us in vacuity.’’ 
But Collier descended occasionally from the metaphysical regions to the 
earth, and entered into the subject which, in the reign of good Queen 
Anne, excited so many controversial pens into action, viz. that of occasional 
conformity. Mr. Benson says, he has a MS. lying before him, entitled, 
“Moderation not a Virtue: or the Principles of all low Churchmen 
reduced to a System, and Confuted.” His opinion was, that occasional 
conformists should not be admitted to the sacrament until they had 
renounced their schism, or, in other words, their dissent from the Church 
of England; but as he was more acute and intelligent, so he was more 
liberal and charitable than most of his Tory brethren ;—of course he could 
not overlook the Sacheverell controversy. Mr. Benson sums up his 
opinions on this subject by saying, ‘* It was his opinion that, on Christian 
principles, all men are obliged to submit to the higher powers for the time 
being ; and who those higher powers were, was a mere question of fact : 
and that Christians had nothing whatever to do with the title of the 
gubernant authority. ‘This opinion he collected from the New Testament, 
and more particularly from the often-cited Ist verse of the 13th chapter of 
St. Paul's epistle to the Romans: “ Let all men,’ &c.—a text on which he 
published a sermon, hitherto sought for in vain.” Like a sturdy logician, 
he placed the whole dispute in the strong cage of a syllogism; and thus 
satisfied the scruples of his conscience. 
1. God wills that I should be subject to the regnant power. 
2. This or that person is the regnant power. 
Ergo, God wills that I should be subject to this or that power. 


In the Bangorian Controversy, which followed next, Collier's active 
mind and acute intellect were not idle, and he acted as a kind of moderator 
between the dissentients. He considered that Hoadly had misinterpreted 
the passage which formed the text of his famous sermon, in which re- 
mark we are inclined to agree, and he also drew a distinction between 
what he called the primary and secondary laws of Christ. ‘The primary 
he considered to be expressly determined by Christ, and that our obedi- 
ence was pre-engaged ; by the secondary laws he understood those in them- 

] 
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selves indifferent, but rendered of consequence from being enjoined by a 
competent ecclesiastical authority ; and he instanced regulations for the 
greater order and decency of God's worship, and the better edification of 
the worshippers. Having proceeded thus far, he argued that there is 


nothing in its nature so indifferent, but what may become matter of con- 
science ; adding, in opposition to Hoadly, “ we ought to be very cautious 
how we so far limit the authority of the Christian governor, as to say that 
he can make no law in what pertains to conscience and eternal salvation.” 


We next find Collier addressing a letter to Dr. Samuel Clarke on the 
subject of a well-known scripture miracle :—= 


‘Tis (he says) an usual objection 
against the Copernican system of the 
heavens, that it is contrary to the words 
of Scripture, particularly to Joshua x. 12, 
12. ‘ Sun, stand thou still, and the sun 
stood still,’ &c. But now, besides the 
usual answers that have been made to this 
argument, this, methinks, has something 
in it,—that it is said in the same place, 
that the moon also stayed her course. 
Now here I suppose, or beg, that the 
motion of the moon may be the natural 
or immediate effect of the motion of the 
earth, supposing that the earth does move; 
and, consequently, that the cessation of 
the moon’s motion is the natural effect 
or consequence of the cessation of the 
earth’s: but, I think, I need not beg this, 
on the other hand, but the motion of the 


sun, supposing that it docs move, cannot 
be any natural cause of the motion of the 
moon ; and therefore that the cessation 
of the moon’s motion cannot be the effect 
or consequence of the cessation of the 
sun’s. Now, light, we all know, and 
nothing else, was that which Joshua 
wanted. But I do not see how it contri- 
buted at all to this end for the moon to 
stand still together with the sun. If not, 
yet we know for certain that the moon did 
stand still, or stay its course at this time, 
and therefore we must either say, that 
this phenomena was either the effect of 
the earth’s motion,—which is thus the 
whole question gained on the side of the 
Copernicans,—or that God in this did 
something unnecessary or to no purpose, 
which is the greatest absurdity,” &c. 


Thus ends our brief narrative of Mr. Collier's literary occupations ; for 


the history of his private life but few are the materials which are left. He 
lived in constant interchange of kinduess with his brother William, who 
was rector of a neighbouring parish, and whose studies were similar to his 
own. Abstruse as was the nature of their respective mental occupations, 
for they were both hard-headed metaphysicians, yet they did not disdain to 
mix, like kind, simple-hearted men, in the cheerful amusements of their neigh- 
bours ; and this unexpected trait in their characters gives an opportunity 
to Mr. Benson to express his own opinion on a subject which divides much 
the sentiments of the Christian world, and which will put a bar to his rising 


in the law, if ever Sir Andrew Agnew should become Lord Chancellor. 


‘* They were quite free (he says) from 
any of those small superstitions by which, 
in modern times, persons with a tenth 
part of their acquirements can cheaply 
earn a reputation for sanctity. They 
seem to have often shared, and in a man- 
ner hallowed the diversions of the people. 
The Diary proves that they attended the 
races of the villages around, sometimes 
joined in the dance, played occasionally 


at cards (what would be said of this at 
the palaces of Farnham and Fulham ?) 
and in their own houses enjoyed the per- 
formance of music. But these matters 
(could not Mr. Benson have found a better 
word than matters ?) were not peculiar to 
them. The clergy of the period appear 
to have entertained, in many respects, far 
loftier* notions of the great Being who 
presides over the universe, than some of 





* “ Loftier’ does not seem to convey to us the appropriate meaning of this passage. 
We ourselves certainly do not lean at all to puritanical doctrines ; and in the country 
we partake, though we do not presume to hallow, certain popular diversions—but we 
have nothing to say against the opinions of those who think that human life is too 
serious a thing to be played with, and too short to allow any of its inestimable 
moments to run to waste. ‘ Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling,’ 
is a declaration that seems incompatible with any great portion of . passed in 


Gent. Mac. Vot, VIII. 
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their successors of the present day. The 
grovelling spirit of Puritanism had not 
debased their hearts, and fooled their un- 
derstandings into the idea, that a petty 
warfare against the amusements of social 
life could be acceptable to the Almighty. 
Their writings, abounding in piety and 
learning, prove how often and how deeply 
they must have reflected on the Divine 


part displayed a pattern of unostentatious 
obedience to the precepts of the Gospel; 
thus affording examples worthy of imita- 
tion by those of the present day, who first 
humanizing God, and then deifying them- 
selves, strike at the root of all that is 
ennobling in religion, and, what is worse, 
minister to superstition on the one hand, 
and to intolerance on the other.’’ 


Attributes ; while their lives for the most 


Collier married Margaret Johnson, a niece of Sir Stephen Fox; and 
whose father was his clerk, while the former was paymaster of the army. 
Mr. Johnson died in 1682, and left Sir Stephen Fox guardian of his 
children, executor, and trustee. Sir S. Fox, it appears, was loth to part 
with the fortunes of his wards, and they brought an action against him for 
the recovery of it. This gives rise to a letter from Collier, which Mr. 
Benson says, ‘‘ combines the utmost acuteness of perception and mas- 
tery of reasoning, with a tone of severe yet respectful reproof, hardly to be 
matched in the whole range of English literature.’’ However that may 
be, it occupies about ten pages, and in it the writer very justly observes, 
* that all is not justice in the sight of God, that may be done in a course of 
law.’ The matter, we believe, was compromised. But this did not end 
the worldly distractions of this primitive psychologist. His lady was more 
expensive than became a country parson’s wife; who, if she be neat, 
cleanly, and wholesome in her person, should strive for nothing more. 
Under this pecuniary pressure, Collier could think of no other remedy than 
quitting his manse and taking lodgings at Salisbury, ‘‘ where (he says) we 
eat once a day with our landlady, and in all other things find ourselves.” 
This, however, would not do. We suppose Mrs. Collier was pertinacious 
in furbelows and falbalas ; for her husband, as a last resource, was forced 
to sell the reversion of Langford rectory to Corpus Christi College, for the 
sum of 1,600/., after it had been nearly a century and a quarter in the 
family. All troubles, whether derived from wives, mistresses, or publishers, 
will have an end; and poor Collier was fortunately released from his in 
1732; when he escaped the future disputes of mantua-makers, metaphy- 
sicians, and minute philosophers ; and shuffling off his mortal coil, woke 
in company with Wolff, Leibnitz, and Samuel Clarke. Mr. Benson thinks 
he died suddenly, for he was meditating a new course of syllogisms, and 
his Logology had just appeared. His eldest son is described, in Coote's 





amusement ; and we must recollect that but a small part of time is occupied in acts 
of gaiety and pleasure, compared to the space they usurp on the mind before and after. 
Nevertheless, we eschew all persecution ; and detest the plan of driving men to devo- 
tion, as we drive bullocks to Smithfield. We prefer more attention to personal du- 
ties, and personal and private devotion, and less engagement in Societies and Public 
Meetings, and forms of Centralization. The attempt, to make a wealthy, populous, 
luxurious metropolis, like London (in which the higher classes set the example of 
turning night into day, and thus themselves loosing one link of social order, viz. regu- 
larity and orderly habits), as sober, strict, and religious us such a city as Geneva, 
where the Burghers and Syndics are all in bed by ten, is preposterous and impracti- 
cable. Ifyou will have wealth, you must have luxury, and with luxury, over-abundance 
and want, and vice in allitsforms. But the cupidity of the rich is even more deplorable 
and more mischievous than the profligacy of the poor. Hundreds of poor people stag- 
gering under two pots of porter in their brain instead of one, will not injure the social 
frame, the moral community, like the fearful bankruptcy of the avaricious and despe- 
rate millionaire, The poor must be profligate in a metropolis where the rich set them 
the example. 
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Lives of the Civilians, as an ingenious but eccentric person. One of his 
daughters (Jane), was the author (Mr. Benson saith authoress—as he 
perhaps would have called Mrs. Glasse Carveress, or Mrs. Leadbeater 
Plumberess and Glazieress) of “ the Art of Ingeniously Tormenting ;” and 
the other, Mary, accompanied the celebrated Fielding in his voyage to 
Lisbon. No descendants of Arthur Collier are supposed to be now alive. 

Having now conducted the biography of this ingenious person to its 
final exit, we must thank the learned biographer for having thus piously 
rescued his memory from future neglect, aud placed it permanently among 
his brother worthies in the Temple of Fame. But least the singularities 
of the subject of the memoir should act injuriously on che conduct, or make 
impressions fatal to the prosperous course of all young and unfledged 
metaphysicians, Mr. Benson has prudently terminated his volume by a 
solemn warning to persons of either sex, that they do not permit their 
mental occnpations to interfere with their necessary domestic arrange. 
ments ; not to put on their wigs or caps awry ; not like a late famous ma 
thematician, burn their shoes off thei: feet while solving a problem of Archi- 
medes ; or, like the late Mr. W. Windham, walk down Pall Mall with the 
kitchen poker for a cane ; and take another lady home to dinner by mis-. 
take for Mrs. Windham. If a man of genius will live in an air balloon, 
instead of walking the earth, let him be celibate: let him keep aloof from 
the bewitching daughters of Eve; and not beget little, wild, speculative, 
metaphysical children, dancing in the upper regions of the earth, like so 
many air bubbles, as beautiful as they are evanescent aud eccentric. 


“Tt is painful (says Mr. Benson of 
Collier) to dwell on the absence of worldly 
prudence which seems to have marked his 
character. His favourite speculations 
were fitted rather for the seclusion of a 
cloister, than for the practical business of 
human life; and although bodily sen- 
suality is doubtless one of the chief sources 
of man’s degradation, still intellectual 
indulgence may also be vursued to excess, 
and induce a neglect of domestic affairs, 
as fatal to his comfort as the former. 
This seems to have been fully exemplified 
in the character of Arthur Collier. He 
knew, indeed, as an old writer expresses 
it, ‘ how to spell heaven out of earth, to 
knit his observations together, and make 
a ladder of them all to climb to God ;'* 


but at the same time forgot, that while 
the earth is our temporary resting place, 
our social duties demand that by spiritu- 
alizing+ we become not unfit to discharge 
them. Thus he who was the greatest 
ornament of his family, in one respect 
became their greatest misfortune. The 
advowson of Langford Magna, which for 
three generations had been the means of 
supporting a clergyman’s family at least 
in respectability, was in his hands sacri- 
ficed, not indeed to habits of debasing 
immorality, but to their very antagonists ; 
to habits of abstruse speculation, which 
seem to have unfitted him for all consi- 
derations of worldiy prudence, and to have 
displayed in his fate a fresh proof of the 
propinguity of extremes.’’ 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Vol. VII. p. 358.) 


Jan. 31.—Read D. Stewart's account of the Life and Writings of Reid, 
containing a most masterly exposition and defence of his system of philo- 
sophising. He here inculcatcs the propriety of attending—even objec- 
tively as subjects of speculative inquiry—to all the powers, intellectual and 
moral, with which the mind is endowed, from a sense of the mischief 
which arises from cultivating some of these powers at the expense of the 
rest. 





* Bishop Earle’s Microcosmography, edit. Bliss, p. 94. 
t This sentence is not expressed with Mr. Benson’s usual clearness and grace, 
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Feb. 17.—Read George Stevenson’s Advertisement prefixed to his Shak- 
peare, 1793; pregnant with wit and sense most happily combined. His in- 
tellects appear to have emerged quite unimpaired frum these editorial 
drudgeries which seem to have obtunded in a great degree those of his 
colleagues. Perused Ritchie's Life of Hume.*—I am not quite pleased 
with Robertson for indulging the thought of writing the History of Eng- 
land after Hume ; of whose incomparable literary frankness, candour, and 
good temper —so far removed from all jealousy and envy—he had re- 
ceived such striking proofs. The idea which Hume suggests to him of 
writing a series of lives, something after the manner of Plutarch, seems 
a very happy one, and ought not to be lost. aS. 

Feb. 18.—Perused Ritchie’s Hume.—Rousseau’s transaction with him 
here, proves the former incontestibly insane. Walpole’s affected aristo- 
cratic contempt,—affected, because he can evidently be in a great passion 
on the subject himself—is above measure disgusting, and is most properly 
rebuked by Hume, though hardly with sufficient severity. Hume, [| 
think, no where appears to greater advantage than in this business ; the 
mock indictment against him, most humorously and happily closes the 
affair.—I was not aware that Hume, in 1767, succeeded Burke, as Under 
Secretary to the Secretary of State, General Conway.—I should not have 
expected that Hume would have purchased his burial ground in Calton 
Churchyard, nor that he should have ordered to have inscribed on the 
tomb, what I have seen, merely his name and the date of his birth and 
death, “‘ leaving it to posterity to add the rest.”’ 

Feb. 22.—Read Twining’s preface to his Translation of Aristotle—admi- 
rably written. He remarks that, though Aristotle has not expressed his 


taste in the Poetics,+ he has discovered it and never loses sight, as many 





* The defects of Hume’s History are—1. Political prejudice.—2. Want of research 
in original documents, manuscript or printed.—3. Deficiency of knowledge in con- 
stitutional law. His merits it would be useless to enumerate, for he who has not dis- 
covered them, and felt them, himself, will not profit by their being pointed out to 
him. They are such as have thrown all other historians (whatever their merits may 
be,) into the shade.—Epir. 

t+ We know not any prose translation of any classic worthy to- be compared with 
Twining’s Poetics, for elegance, correctness, and pure Anglicism. ‘The notes are a 
treasure of classical information, and the two preliminary dissertations are among the 
earliest specimens of philosophical criticism. Twining understood his author well, 
and has shown clearly, how grossly, if not wilfully, the French interpreters have mis- 
understood him. It is to be regretted that he is not as bold in advancing his own 
clear view of Aristotle’s purport, as in demolishing the flimsy comments on Bossu 
and Dacier. It was much that he dared keep his common sense and common eyes ; 
but he might have discovered much more had he used the discourse of an imaginative 
philosophy: not that he wanted imagination or philosophy either, but he was afraid 
to trust them together,’ &c.—Coleridge’s Biographia Borealis, p. 416 —On Twining, 
see Miss Burney’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 312.—‘‘ The notes of Twining,’’ says Dr. Parr, 
‘* are very learned, and considered as a Translator of a Greek original, his work is 
not, I believe, surpassed by any translation in the English language.’’—The following 
MS, lines are written under a print of him, by a friend, and now, for the first time, 
printed :— 

With Attic wit combining humour’s play, 
Charming the ear, the Orpheus of his day ; 

With all that social virtue could bestow, 

A hand for want, a feeling heart for woe; 

With learning, taste refined, his mind was fraught, 
His life the model of the peace he taught. 


—The second line alludes to his musica] skill and ear. He played on the violin.— 
Epit. 
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rationalists among modern critics have done, of the principle—‘ that the 
end of poetry is pleasure, and that from this principle alone all the Jaws 
of its regulation must be deduced.’ Of Lessing, he observes, that he 
seems to possess that combination of taste and philosophy—of strength of 
feeling and strength of thought, on which all good and original criticism 
depends. 

Feb. 24.—Finishéd Farmer's Essay on Shakspeare, which I consider, 
with Johnson, is absolutely conclusive on Shakspeare’s ignorance of Greek 
and Latin; the proofs are infinitely stronger and more decisive than we 
should expect to see adduced on the subject. His always following trans- 
lations, even in their errors, and showing no acquaintance with the ori- 
ginals but where translations existed, is definitive. 

Feb. 25.—Finished Blackwell's Life of Homer, in which he points out 
happily enough, but with too great an ostentation of learning, the for- 
tunate incidents in Homer's life which concurred to favour his poetical 
genius. The happiest climate,—the most natural manners,—the boldest 
language,—the most expressive religion, and the richest theme. Virgil's 
disadvantage in these respects, considering the people for whom and 
among whom he wrote, is very strikingly represented in the last sec- 
tion.* 

March 15.—Attended church in the afternoon ; charity sermon for the 
National Education Society. Which Mr. Edge opposed to the Lan- 
castrian as under the government of Dissenters, urging that the Church 
should not be behind them in zeal. ‘Though a clergyman cannot be an- 
swered in his place, yet he is surely amenable to the public for the folly 
and bigotry which he propagates.{ Looked into the fourth number of the 
British Review. In the eleventh article they endeavoured to raise Mr. Per- 
ceval on the ruins of Mr. Pitt. This is the first attempt of the kind I 
have met with, and marks their politics very decidedly. In the eleventh 
they state it as a remark of Bishop Berkeley, that it is not the English 
constitution which has formed English mind and manners, but English 
mind and manners which have formed the English constitution. 

March 20.—Began the fifth number of the British Review. In the 
first article on Parliamentary Reform, they borrow the only new idea 
that is in it: of the House of Commons having become the prominent 
power of the state, and the consequent necessity that the Crown and the 
Lords should be efficiently represented there, from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and then endeavour to vilify that work on this very subject. 

March 22.—In consequence of reading of poor H. Tooke’s death at 
twelve last night on the 18th inst.; read over again his conflict with 
Junius. Tooke has manifestly the best of the argument; but such is the 
prodigious superiority of his antagonist in power and dexterity of mind, 
that he has much the worst of the battle. H. Tooke evinces here the 
same hostility to saction, as he has ever since professed. But party 











* This work of Blackwell's has been attributed to Thomas Gordon :—however 
Bishop Berkeley is supposed to have assisted him in it—See Warton on Pope, ii. 
224. The same writer also (vol. i. p. 135,) asserts that Blackwell has taken many 
observations from the valuable book of Gravena de Poesi, particularly in the twelfth 
section.—See Irvine’s Lives of the Scotch Poets, p. 170. ‘* Blackwell's unfor- 
_tunate admiration of the style and manner of Lord Shaftsbury has betrayed him 
into perpetual affectation.'’—See also D'Israeli’s Miscellanies, p. 91, on the style of 
Blackwell ;: nd Warton’s Pope, vol. iv. p. 379. This work was translated into 
French by Mr. Q. de Roissy, Paris, An 7, 8vo. See Fournier, Dict. Bibliog. 

a _ is surely not much bigotry or folly in this declaration, stated simply as it 
IS. ED, 
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(which is what he means) seems in the very essence of our constitution 
of government, and happily supplies that want of principle, upon which, 
in such a condition of society as that we live in, it betrays a miserable 
want of judgment permanently to rely.—Looked over Johnson’s Tracts, 
collected by Gleig. Under the review of Evans's America, he considers 
the apprchension that the North American Colonies will break off their 
dependance on England, as chimerical and vain, and he prophesies that if 
they do, they will fall into the hands of France. He has borrowed in his 
Life of Pope several thoughts from his review of Warton’s Essay on Pope. 
In this piece he has a critique which we should little expect, on Handel's 
setting of Dryden's Ode, to which he objects that a stress is laid on ‘ ‘Timo- 
theus cries,’ which ought to have been. regarded as merely parenthetical. 
Johnson's power of mind is on all occasions manifest. 

March 23.—Wenut and saw the murderers executed ;* the expectation 
and preparation dreadful, but the mind instantly relieved by the drop, to 
a degree that satisfies one that frequent executions would soon render us 
insensible to their horror. ‘Threwer, an old man, lame and meagre, and 
with a wizen countenance, apparently quite cool, and the woman stood 
firm. The effect on the multitude of spectators by no means striking. 

March 28.—Looked into a supplementary volume of Johnson's Works 
by Stockdale. His vindication of the licencers is a fine and masterly 
piece of irony, and shows that he could breathe the sentiments of liberty 
for the purpose of faction, with all the fervour of a Whig patriot. Many 
of his proposed emendations on Macbeth strike me as very stupendous ! 
He has put more self-abasement into Dr. Dodd’s mouth, than I suppose 
he could well bear. 





GOLDSMITH’S INTERCOURSE WITH VOLTAIRE. 













Mr. Ursan, 

1 wisn that your Correspondent 
A. B., whose letter appeared in your 
number for this month (p. 584), had 
more satisfactorily explained the ana- 
chronisms, &c. pointed out by me in 
a preceding number regarding Gold- 
smith’s presence at the dispute between 
Fontenelle, Diderot, and Voltaire, in 
Paris, as related by Goldsmith in his 
Life or Memoir of Voltaire. That Mr. 
Prior’s narrative unequivocally ex- 
pressed the fact of Goldsmith’s pre- 
sence on that occasion, and that he 
drew the conclusion from Goldsmith’s 
own words, is pretty evident. Every 
review of the biography that I have 
seen, construed these words in the 
same sense. The Edinburgh, No. 131, 
p. 224, distinctly says, that, “‘ by some 
accident or other Goldsmith, while in 
Paris, got into the company of Vol- 
taire.” And the Quarterly, No. 114, 
p. 299, clearly includes Voltaire in the 
‘« distinguished socicty to which Gold- 
smith represented himself as having 


Cork, June 18. found access at Paris ;” for one of the 


proofs adduced by the reviewer is 
founded on Goldsmith’s account of the 
above-mentioned dispute, and the be- 
lief of his having assisted at what he 
had so graphically described. The 
reviewer it would, however, seem, mis- 
took Monrion, near Lausanne, where 
Voltaire resided in 1755, and where 
Goldsmith did, in fact, see him, for a 
part of Paris, where it is impossible, as 
l have shewn, that these two distin- 
guished men could ever have met. 
Your Correspondent, conscious of 
this truth, endeavours to palliate the 
departure from it, by stating, that 
Goldsmith’s Memoirs was a hasty pro- 
duction, which 1 would accept as an 
excuse for any inadvertency not de- 
pendant on Goldsmith’s own know- 
ledge or personal act; but it utterly 
fails as an extenuation, when he repre- 
sents himself as eye and ear-witness 
of what he could never have seen or 
heard. Again, A. B. would have us 
believe that the statement was not 











* A man named Smith, hanged for conspiring with his wife in the destruction of 


her own child, his daughter-in-law. Threwer for a murder at Crutfield; I believe sin- 


gularly discovered, after a long interval.—Ep, 
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Goldsmith’s, who was rather the trans- 
lator of than actor in the occurrence ; 
but the final paragraph refutes this 
apologetic attempt, for the author thus 
emphatically concludes—‘*‘ I must con- 
fess that, whether from national par- 
tiality, or from the elegant sensibility 
of his manner (Voltaire), I never was 
so much charmed; nor did I ever re- 
member so absolute a victory as he 
gained in the dispute.”—(Miscell. 
Works, vol. 111. p. 224.) Can this 
expressed feeling of national partiality 
apply to a foreigner, whom we must 
suppose the author to be, if Goldsmith 
was only a translator, or does it not 
clearly denote Goldsmith himself ? 
And yet, Voltaire was neither at the 
time, nor on the spot, when and where 
he is made so eminently triumphant ! 

If all this should bear so directly, as 
your Correspondent apprehends, ‘‘ on 
poor Goldsmith’s character for veracity 
and integrity,’’ he must certainly dis- 
cover some more tenable grounds of 
vindication. He must prove, either 
that Voltaire was in Paris when Gold- 
smith was in that capital in 1755, or 
that the latter did not intend to con- 
vey to his readers, that the person 
who relates the anecdote was himself. 
But that Voltaire continued absent 
from Paris during the long interval of 
1750 to 1778, is demonstrable from his 
correspondence, and the uniform testi- 
mony of his biographers; and that 
Goldsmith meant no other than him- 
self, as the witness and narrator of the 
conversation, is clear from the unvary- 
ing construction of his text by every 
reviewer, as well as by Mr. Prior him- 
self. 

But a deduction of dates will not 
only disprove Goldsmith’s participa- 
tion in the dramatic scene, but com- 
pel us to pronounce the whole a crea- 
tion of his fancy— 


‘* And dates are chiels that winna ding, 
And downa be refuted.’’ 


for it will be found that Diderot and 
Fontenelle, the other persons of the 
drama, never met until two or three 
years before the decease of the latter, 
who was then ninety-seven or ninety- 
eight years old, when Voltaire, the 
protogonist of the fiction, was in Swit- 
zerland, and when the real conversa- 
tion was foreign, indeed, from that 
which the pen of Goldsmith has in- 





vested with so much interest. On this 
point, 1 adduce an irrefragable autho- 
rity—that of Grimm, or possibly that 
of Diderot himself; for their special 
articles are not always distinguished 
in the joint work—‘‘ Les Mémoires 
Historiques, Littéraires, &c. par le 
Baron de Grimm et M. Diderot.” In 
volume i. page 339, (Lond. 1814) on 
reviewing the life and character of 
Fontepelle, immediately after his death, 
which occurred the 9th of January 
1757, it is added, ‘‘ M. Diderot l’ayant 
vu, il y a deux ou trois ans, pour la 
premiere fois de sa vie, ne put s’empé- 
cher de verser quelques larmes.... 
M. de Fontenelle. .... lui demanda 
compte de ces pleurs. J’éprouve, lui 
répondit M. Diderot, un sentiment 
singulier. Au mot de sentiment, M. 
de Fontenelle l’arréta et lui dit en 
souvient: Monsieur, il y a quatre- 
vingts ans que j’ai relégué le sentiment 
dans |’églogue.” 

The entire fabric of the story, is thus 
overthrown ; for it will not surely be 
pretended, that Diderot, who was nearly 
sixty years younger than Fontenelle, 
and who, in this first interview, was 
so deeply affected at the sight of ex- 
piring genius, could have entered into 
the lists of dispute with the dying cen- 
tenarian, who only heard through an 
ear-trumpet, and who most certainly 
was not then to be found “ in a select 
company of wits of both sexes—revil- 
ing, with a spirit truly vulgar, English 
taste and learning, till about twelve 
o’clock,’”’ as Goldsmith depicts him on 
the occasion ; and where he remained 
until three in the morning hearkening 
to his relentless victor—Voltaire!!! 
The circumstance in itself is doubtless 
of little moment, and can only derive 
interest in association with great 
names. Goldsmith, however, we know 
was not renowned for that stern regard 
for truth which so eminently marked 
his less amiable friend, Johnson ; nor 
will his fame much suffer from this 
particular deviation from it. Yet he, 
“‘ who could adorn every thing”’ by 
his magic touch and the enchantment 
of his language, might well have dis- 
pensed with such aberrations— 


. » Os Tis kal Ta KaAd Yevdy Aéyou 
Ov rotade ypjrat tais Kadoioa adnbeow. 
(Eurip. Incest. Trag. 71.) 


But, as he says of himself, under the 
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character of George Primrose in the 
Vicar of Wakefield, ‘“‘ he wrote for 
bread,”* and calculated on the effects 
of a striking anecdote. It is, however, 
beyond doubt, that the prominent per- 
sonages of this ¢rilogic (see Schiller’s 
Wallenstein) never did meet together 
in Paris; for Fontenelle and Diderot 
never saw each other until 1754 or 
1755, as we have either Diderot’s own 
testimony, or the equivalent one of his 
literary partner, for asserting; and 
Voltaire had left that capital in June 
1750, not to return until February 
1778, twenty-one years after the death 
of Fontenelle. 

Goldsmith must, indeed, have great- 
ly reckoned on the ignorance of his 
readers, when he thus produced three 
interlocutors of the highest eminence, 
to whom he assigned parts in signal 
variance with the ascertained position, 
character, and feelings of each of them. 
Voltaire, it was well known, was 


not in Paris; Fontenelle was not un- 
favourable to English taste or learn- 
ing; and we have seen how little dis- 
posed Diderot could have been to en- 
gage in controversy with the Nestor of 


French literature: yet, the last was 
only two years consigned to his grave, 
and the others were resplendent in 
European celebrity, when thus exhibited 
to the English in 1759! Fontenelle’s 
avoidance of contest, at any sacrifice, 
was notorious; Truth itselfwas second- 
ary to it. ‘‘Si j’avais la main pleine 
de vérités je n’oserais l’ouvrir,”” was 
his emphatic declaration, lest dispute 
should arise—pusillanimous, no doubt, 
but significative ofthe man. And, for 
his sentiments in regard to English- 
men, it is sufficient to refer to his mag- 
nificent Lloge de Neuton, (sic) uvres de 
Fontenelle, tome vi. p. 327. Paris, 
1752, in 12mo,*—-where, though him- 





* These volumes were printed by Bru. 
net, an ancestor of the compiler of the 
Manuel du Libraire. Several of the ex- 
isting French printers can trace a filiation 
of nearly two centuries—the De Bures, 
Didots, and others. The learned family 
of the Estienne, or Stephens, lived in the 
Rue St. Jacques till the close of the last 
century, having continued in the posses- 
sion for above 250 years. Our own Long- 
mans, Paynes, Baldwins, &c. are also 
eutitled to claim a remote professional 
ancestry. I could name others in Italy, 
Belgium, &c. and a curious article might, 
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self, from aversion to novelty, an adhe- 
rent of the elder school of Descartes, as 
may be inferred from his Pluralité des 
Mondes, he not only pays ample homage 
to English genius, but, what continental 
jealousy then anxiously controverted, 
he unhesitatingly adjudged the dis- 
covery of the fluxional calculus to 
our illustrious countryman, prefera- 
bly to Leibnitz. His words de- 
serve transcription: M. Neuton est 
constamment le premier, et, de plu- 
sieurs années, le premier. M. Leibnitz, 
de son cété, est le premier qui ait 
publié ce calcul; et s’il l’avait pris de 
M. Neuton, il ressemblerait au Pro- 
methée de la fable, qui déroba le feu 
aux dieux, pour en faire part aux hom- 
mes.” (p. 332.) With respect to Vol- 
taire’s defence of English learning and 
taste, he was liberal, indeed, in con- 
ceding the former; but, faste he ut- 
terly and invariably denied us; and 
how often, in illustration, has he per- 
verted the sense of Shakspeare and 
Milton, as Mrs. Montague and others 
have shown? His ridiculous version 
Ciradutore e traditore, as the Italians 
say, would here well apply) of the 
first scenes of Shakspeare’s Julius 
Cesar, is sufficient evidence of his dis- 
ingenuousness. (See his Commentaires 
sur Corneille.) His own Mort de César, 
far inferior, indeed, to Shakspeare’s, 
is singular for the absence of female 
characters ;—an experiment that did 
not succeed ; for it is never exhibited. 
What would the French stage do with- 
out love-scenes? 

Readers are not often disposed to 
scrutinize the grounds and sources 
of pleasurable communications; ‘‘ se 
non e vero,” &c.; and no one knew 
better than Goldsmith the influence of 
an interesting episode or lively inter- 
lude, or, indeed, appears to have been 
less scrupulous in resorting to any in- 
strument of effect. What, to the timo- 
rous conscience of your correspondent, 
assumes a character of gravity, was to 
him a light and venial exercise of inge- 
nuity, as a means of livelihood. Mr. 
Prior, on the testimony of Dr. Percy, 
describes him as laughing at the suc- 
cess of the claptrap title of his book, 
‘Letters on English History from a 





I think, be framed on the subject. The 
Aldi, Stephani, and Elzevirs have had, 
and deserved to have, special biographers, 
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Nobleman to his Son,” which was 
long ascribed to, and never disavowed 
by Lord Lyttleton, but which Mr. 
Prior evidently shows was Goldsmith’s. 
1 am far from being the advocate 
of any artifice, as this letter sufficiently 
testifies ; and 1 regret that an author 
who has ever been the object of my 
admiration, should have laid himself 
open to any moral censure; but, in 
disclosing a truth, in defiance of Fon- 
tenelle’s maxim, I think that I perform 
a duty, and do an useful act, ‘‘rovray 
éya 1di@ pév ay elyay ipiv erepa emrren- 
Aeiv, od peévroe xypnomewrepa ye. (Thu- 
cyd.Z.i8.). Itis, however, I must say, 
a matter of surprise to me, that a state- 
ment, so incompatible with known 
facts and dates, should have escaped 
the vigilance of Mr. Prior, or the pene- 
tration of the reviewers, ‘‘ Non erat 
tanti, perhaps they thought ;” but A. B. 
has viewed the circumstance more se- 
riously, 

It may not be unacceptable to your 
readers to learn, that, though Voltaire 
was born at Chatenay, a village five 
miles from Paris (20 February 1694), 
his father and family’s residence at the 
time was at No. 26, Rue des Marmou- 
sets, back of the Marché aux Fleurs, 
and near ie Palais de Justice. Dide- 
rot, born at Langres, in 1713, editor, 
with D’Alembert, ofthe Encyclopedie, 
&ec. lived at the corner of Rue St. 
Bénoit (St. Germain). In powers of 
conversation, he was exceeded by no 
man in Paris, certainly not by Fonte- 
nelle, nor even by Voltaire. He might, 
in that respect, however, rather be 
compared to Coleridge then to John- 
son; but his writings betray a lamen- 
table perversion of talents, like those 
of Voltaire. To say something strik- 
ing, and to appear brilliant, every 
feeling of moral duty or social decency 
was set at nought : 


“¢ tanto vi transporta 
-L’amor de l’apperenza, e’1 su pensiero.”’ 
Dante Parad, xxix. 86. 


Fontenelle inhabited, I have been in- 
formed, la Rue St. Anne. At his death 
he wanted only a few days of a full 
century (11th February 1657 to 9th 
January 1757), and had been above 
eighty years an author ; — circum- 
stances, I venture to assert, unexam- 
pled in the records of literary life. 
Hippocrates, it is said, attained the age 


Gent, Mag. Vot, VIII. 
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of 104; but we can have no certainty 
of the fact. A. B.’s letter suggests 
a few other corrections which I sub- 
mit to his notice: He states, that 
Goldsmith’s Memoir ‘‘ brings down 
the life of Voltaire only to the period 
of his departure from the court of 
Berlin in 1750 ;” but that year was 
the period of his departure for, not 
from the court of Berlin, where he 
arrived in July (Correspondence Géné- 
rale, Lettre 4 M. D’Argental, 24 Juil- 
let 1750), and remained until March 
1753 (Lettre 4 M, D’Argens).* He 
had previously, in 1741 and 1743, 
paid two short visits to Frederic. 

Monrion, where Goldsmith appears 
actually to have seen Voltaire, was 
a country retreat, which the latter in- 
habited for the first time in December 
1755. On the 10th December of that 
year he writes to his friend D’Argen- 
tal, ‘‘Je vais d’Alpe en Alpe passer une 
partie de l’hiver dans un petit ermi- 
tage, appelé Monrion, au pied de Lau- 
sanne, a l’abri du cruel vent du nord ;”’ 
and he dates his next letter, the 16th, 
from that place. By a previous letter 
at the end of October, about six weeks 
before, he states, that he was pre- 
paring to remove thither, when stop- 
ped by the death of the person, a 
favourite porter, who had provided 
the house for him. ‘“ J’allais,’”’ he 
says, ‘a cette maison, ot j’avais 
fait porter mes livres . . . Mon Suisse 
est mort... J’ai été trés affligé, trés 
derangé.”” The date of his first 
possession of the house, is thus fixed 
between the 10th and 16th December 
1755; and, as Goldsmith is represented 
as having landed at Dover the Ist of 
February 1756, their interview, at 
Monrion, must have occurred in that 
interval—probably, either at the end 
of December 1755, or early in January 
1756, and not in May 1755, as your 
correspondent would give us to under- 
stand. Voltaire resided alternately at 
Les Delices in summer, and at Monrion 
in winter, until 1759, when he became 
proprietor of Ferney. 





* This same error has, I find, crept 
into my Letter, inserted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April; but there the 
context shows that it is one of the press, 
or an inadvertence of the pen. If the 
passage in A. B.’s letter authorize the 
same inference, I grant him most willingly 
the full benefit of it. 
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‘* Lausanne and Ferney, ye have been the 
abodes [name ; 
Of names which unto you bequeath’d a 
Mortals, who sought and found, by dan- 
gerous roads, 
A path to perpetuity of fame.”’ 
Byron, Childe Har. Canto ut. ev, 


In citing the observation of Voltaire 
on the battle of Dettingen at Mon- 
rion, where Goldsmith's interview with 
him admits of no doubt, A. B. adds, 
that Goldsmith arrived from Italy, in 


The Blue Boar Inn, Leicester. 


(July, 


Switzerland, in the May of the very 
year of that battle. Now this arrival 
and interview must necessarily be re- 
ferred to 1755, and the battle, the last 
in which a British monarch has ever 
appeared, occurred in 1743, the 26th of 
June, nearly twelve years precedently, 
if I have trespassed too much on 
this occasion, the cause of truth, and 
the celebrated names in connection 
with the subject, will, I trust, plead my 

excuse, 
Yours, &c, Fs 





THE BLUE BOAR 


INN, LEICESTER. 


(With exterior and interior Views.) 


Mr. Urnan, Leicester, May 19. 


THE house, of which I forward 
you a drawing, has been recently 
taken down, and was the one ge- 
nerally supposed to have been oc- 
cupied by Richard the Third and his 
suite, a few nights previous to the 
Battle of Bosworth. I send also a 
representation of the apartment in 
which the King is said to have slept ; 
both drawings are from the able and 
accurate pencil of Mr. Flower, an ar- 
tist resident in this place. The build- 
ing, from its antiquity and associa- 
tions connected with it, was an ob- 
ject of great local interest, and its 
demolition is much regretted; as re- 
membrances of it, portions of its 
timber-work and ornaments, have been 
eagerly sought after by the inhabi- 
tants. A range of eligible tenements 
have been erected upon its site, by 
some individuals who purchased the 
property about two years since. 

The dilapidated state of the Castle 
of Leicester at the period of the bat- 
tle of Bosworth, did not allow Richard 
to be accommodated there; the house 
abovementioned was then the princi- 
pal inn in Leicester, and was known 
by the sign of the White Boar; it 
fronted the then principal street, and 
was in the direct line of the march 
from Nottingham, through Leicester, 
to Bosworth. 

Richard arrived in Leicester from 
Nottingham on the evening of Tues- 
day, the 16th of August, 1485; he 
appears to have travelled in great 
pomp—the crown on his head—and 
his army so disposed, as to show his 
power to the greatest advantage. Hut- 


ton * conjectures, that the forces were 
arranged in so diffuse a manner, as 
to have covered the road for about 
three miles, and to have been at least 
an hour in entering the town. The 
King slept at Leicester, and with his 
troops proceeded next morning to the 
village of Elmsthorpe, about ten miles 
distant ; here Richard and his army 
remained for the night, and then 
marched to Stapleton, (a place in the 
immediate vicinity of Bosworth Field,) 
where they must have tarried several 
days, as a camp was pitched in the 
lordship, and a considerable earth- 
work cast up. No better situation 
for observation could possibly have 
been selected, as no enemy could ap- 
proach unseen. 

Richmond slept at Atherstone on 
the night of Saturday, the 20th of 
August, in a house yet remaining, 
then and still called the ‘ Three 
Tuns ;” and in the immediate vicinity 
of this house, the conference which 
proved fatal to the cause of Richard, 
is generally supposed to have been 
held between the Karl and the Stan- 
leys.$ Henry’s forces advanced from 
Atherstone to Bosworth Field, and on 
Monday the 22nd was fought the bat- 
tle—the last of the thirteen conflicts 





* History of Bosworth Field. 

+ See Hutton’s ‘‘ Bosworth Field,’’>— 
pp. 46—50. 

¢ It is conjectured, that a piece of 
ground which for centuries has been 
called ‘‘ Consultation Close,’’ and is si- 
tuate at a short distance from the ‘‘ Three 
Tuns,’’ is the site whereon the above- 
mentioned memorable conference was 
held, 
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between the Houses of York and 
Lancaster—a battle, which deprived 
Richard of his life and ill-acquired 
sovereignty, and led to the union of the 
Red and the White Roses. 

The body of Richard was brought 
to Leicester, and buried in the Chapel 
of the Grey Friars; this was situate 
neatly in the centre of the place, and 
in the immediate vicinity of the pa- 
rish church of St. Martin. No traces 
of the chapel exist, and the only parts 
of the monastic establishment remain- 
ing, are slight and dispersed portions 
of the boundary walls; the chambers 
of a few houses, in what is still called 
the ‘‘ Friar Lane,’”’ now rest upon some 
of these. 

It has been said, that the remains 
of Richard were, on their arrival at 
Leicester, exposed to public view in 
theTown-Hall; but in the Harl. MSS, 
542, fol. 34, it is stated, that they 
were exhibited to the populace in the 
Newarke of Leicester.§ However this 
might be, it is certain they were in- 
terred in the Grey Friars Chapel, and 
that King Henry the VIIth caused an 
alabaster monument to be erected near 
them; this monument was destroyed 
at the dissolution of religious houses. 
The coffin, which contained the re- 
mains of the king, was dug up, and 
it has been conjectured, was used for 
a long interval as a drinking trough 
for cattle, at an inn in the town. 

On the fall of Richard, the Blue 
Boar was almost universally substi- 
tuted for his cognizance—the White— 
and there can be no doubt the house 
in which he slept at Leicester, under- 
went this change in appellation, as 
the side street, or rather lane, in 
which it partially stood, is still called 
“* Blue Boar Lane.”” When the house 
ceased to be an inn, is not precisely 
known. 

Some circumstances connected with 
the bedstead appertaining to the bed 
on which Richard:slept, are interest- 
ing. According to Throsby (a Lei- 
cester historian) the inn was kept in 
the reign of Elizabeth by a person 
named Clarke, whose wife hastily 
making the bed, and disturbing the 
bedstead, a piece of gold dropt from 
the latter; this led to the discovery 
of a considerable quantity of coin, 





$ Hutton, pe 218, 
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which had been concealed in an in- 
closure formed in the bedstead. Clarke 
suddenly grew rich, and became Mayor 
of the town; his wife survived him, 
and fell a victim, in the year 1613, to 
a conspiracy formed amongst her ser- 
vants, who robbed and murdered the 
defenceless woman. The miscreants 
underwent the punishment due to 
their crimes, and suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law. The bedstead was 
afterwards repeatedly sold, but does 
not appear to have been removed from 
Leicester until about the year 1797, 
when it was presented, as an object 
of great curiosity, to Thomas Babing- 
ton, Esq. of Rothley Temple in this 
county, by his relative, the Rev. Mat- 
thew Drake Babington, whose pro- 
perty it became on the death of his 
maternal grandfather, Mr. Alderman 
Drake of this place; it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add, that the bedstead still 
remains at Rothley Temple. 

For centuries, the name of Richard 
the Third was never associated ex- 
cept with acts of a dark and vile de- 
scription—no redeeming feature was 
allowed him—while the traditions as 
to his person, as well as the catalogue 
of his crimes, partook of an exclu- 
sively horrid and unnatural character. 
Well might our great dramatic poct 
describe him— 

———*' Seal’d in his nativity, 
The slave of Nature, and the son of Hell!” 


No doubt can exist as to his having 
been an unprincipled and a cruel man : 
but a doubt may very fairly exist, 
whether the sentence to which his 
memory has been subject, considering 
the semi-barbarous age in which he 
lived, has not been one of too unqua- 
lified a description. It should be re- 
collected that Richard fell when it 
was the. interest of the reigning family 
to treat his name with every species 
of contumely, and to brand him with 
the commission of every description 
of crime—that he fell too, at a period, 
when the art of printing, although in 
its infancy, had yet become sufficiently 
prevalent to induce great neglect among 
chroniclers in recording passing events. 
It may be fairly doubted, whether he 
had any concern with some of the 
heinous crimes laid to his charge; 
enough, however, attaches to him, to 
load his memory with no ordinary de- 
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gree of infamy; but it must be con- 
fessed, that few have been weighed in 
such strict scales as he has been. Had 
he succeeded at Bosworth, (and but 
for the most insidious treachery, he 
would have succeeded,) his charac- 
ter would, in all probability, have 
been conveyed to us, as that of one 
of our greatest heroes and ablest so- 
vereigns—his crimes would have been 
in a great measure lost in the splen- 
dour of his glories—and his admitted 
sound policy and good government 
with relation to matters of a civil and 
of a municipal description, would have 
been held up as bright patterns for 
example. He lived, as I before ob- 
served, in a semi-barbarous age—was 
surrounded by enemies who were no 
strangers to violence, and having 
grasped a sceptre to which he had no 
just right, he had to encounter, 
what had uniformly fallen to the lot 
of an usurper—the deadly hostility of 


those, whose unprincipled and selfish 
exertions had assisted him in attain- 
ing a “‘ bad eminence.”’ I trust, how- 
ever, I shall not be misunderstood; 
I should regret being considered the 
apologist of a heartless Prince, who 
allowed nothing to impede the pro- 
gress of his wicked ambition ; the sa- 
cred cause of truth and of justice 
however requires, (and for some years 
it has been in process of accomplish- 
ment,) that more should not be laid to 
his charge than is strictly due, and 
that the atrocities perpetrated by those, 
whose names have descended to pos- 
terity almost bereft of censure, and 
with the bright concomitants of he- 
roes and of statesmen, should be 
placed by the impartial historian, in 
the odious light they unquestionably 
deserve. 


Yours, &c. 


J.Stocxpate Harpy, 





On the early Constitution of the Cinque Ports. By Charles T. Beke, Esq. 
F.S. A, 


Mr. Ursan, Leipsig, Mar. 12. 
IN the third year of the reign of 
King John (a.p. 1202) William de 
Aldinges and Avicia his wife claimed 
against William de Becco, certain lands 
in Livingsbourn (since Bekesbourn), 
in the county of Kent, which were 
held in grand sergeanty, by the service 
of finding one ship for the King. The 
plaintiffs say, ‘‘ t’ra illa est Serjantia 
D’ni R’s scil’t inveniendi dim’ navem 
in s’viciu’ D’ni R’s;” (Abbrev. Placit. 
p. 34) but this was because they 
claimed one-half of the property only 
as co-heirs, contending that the entire 
service was divided. 

This claim was in the following 
year renewed, when the defence made 
by William de Becco, upon which his 
right to the whole was allowed, is thus 
stated: ‘ Et Willus dicit q’d t’ra illa 
est de sergeantia D’ni Regis et non 
debet partiri, et p’fert cartam D’ni 
Regis H. patris, in qua continetur q’d 
ipse concessit et dedit Hugoni de 
Becco ministerium de Esnetka sua de 
Hasting, quem Rog’ de Burnes frater 
Illarie uxoris Hugonis de Becco habuit 
et antecessor’ sui ante eum,” &c, (Abe 
brev. Pacit. p. 39.) 

In the Testa de Nevill, we meet with 
the following entries ; 


** De Serjantijs arentatis in com’ Kan- 
cie p’ Rob’m Passalewe temp’e H. 
Reg’ fil’ Reg’ I. 

‘* Sarjantia Ric’i de Bet [Bec] in Burn 
[i. e. Livingsbourn] p’ qua invenire de- 
buit d'no Regi una navé in quolibet pas- 
sag’ suo alienata est in p’te.”’ (p. 216 b.) 

‘* Item de Serjantijs arentatis per eun- 

dem R. in eodem comitatu. 

“* Serjantia Ric’'i de Bek in Burne pro 
qua debuit invenire d’no Regi una nave 
in quolibet passag’ suo alienata est per 
partic’las.’’ (ibid.) 

‘De Testa de Nevill. 

‘« Will’s de Bethe [Beche] tenet Burnes 
in s’jantia et valet xi et deb’ invenire 
d’no R. j navé ad s’vic’ sui et offerre 
d’no R. iij m’.”” (p. 219.) 

‘* Stacekinus de Burnes qui est infra 
etaté et in custodia R. de T’neh’m tenz 
Burnes in s’jant’ et valet X! in man’ 
Rob’ti de T’neh’m p’ d’n’m R.”” (ibid) 

Further, Livingsbourn or Bekes- 
bourn is known to have been (as it still 
is) amember of the Cinque-port, Has- 
tings, its contingent to the navy of that 
port having een onE suIP. 

The facts thus stated, give rise to 
the following question?—What was 
the original constitution of the Cinque 
Ports, and who were the so-called 
Barons? 
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That the service of Bekesbourn, asa 
member of Hastings, was altogether 
of a feudal and personal, and not of a 
corporate character, is evident from the 
fact, that its contingent to the navy of 
that port consisted simply of thé ser- 
vice of the individuals by whom it was 
held in capite, namely, one ship. If 
then we may be allowed to argue by 
analogy from this particular instance, 
we may probably be justified in coming 
to the following conclusions upon the 
subject generally : viz.—That the con- 
tingents of the other members of the 
Cinque Ports consisted originally of 
the personal services of the different 
tenants in capite, who held their pos- 
sessions by the tenure of furnishing 
the King with the vessels which col- 
lectively formed the English navy ; that 
the corporations of the ports themselves 
consisted in the first instance of nothing 
more than the union, under certain 
regulations, and with certain privi- 
leges, of these tenants in capite, or 
barons, whose individual rights, how- 
ever, were distinct and personal, and 
descended to their heirs ; and that that 
which was at first merely personal, 
acquired by degrees a corporate charac- 
ter, which it has since retained. 

The charters in favour of the Cinque 
Ports evidently point to something of 
this kind. The earliest are made to 
the barons “and their heirs ;” a form 
of expression so totally inapplicable to 
corporations of any sort, that Jeakes, 
in his ‘‘ Charters of the Cinque Ports,” 
feels himself called upon to explain it, 
in a note, as meaning in fact ‘ their 
successors.”” In subsequent charters, 
however, we find the expression, 
‘their heirs and successors;’’ and in 
yet later ones “‘their successors” alone, 
as in the present day. 

Being at the present moment with- 
out the means of general reference, 
I can only express the hope that some 
of your readers may be able and wil- 
ling to throw further light upon the 
subject, and this through the channel 
ef your valuable Journal. They may 
also, perhaps, have it in their power 
to explain the meaning of the expres- 
sions, ‘‘ Ministerium de Esnetka sua 
de Hasting,” and ‘‘ Stacekinus de 
Burnes,” Yours, &c. 

Cuarzes T, Bexe, 


Mr. Urnsan, Ufford, March 18. 


SIR Harris Nicolas, in his publica- 
tion of the ‘‘ Siege of Caerlaverock,” 
after giving some account of William 
le Mareschal, one of the barons there 
present, regrets that so few materials 
exist for compiling a more enlarged 
memoir of him. Having met with a 
few additional memoranda relative to 
this nobleman, I am induced to send 
them to you, in the hope that, if you 
should think them worthy of notice, 
you may afford them a place in your 
Magazine. 

In Michaelmas Term, 26 E. 1, 1298, 
he proved his age, in doing which it 
was stated that he was baptized at 
Denham. In what county this place 
is situated does not appear. There 
are two parishes of this name in Suf- 
folk, and it being pretty certain that 
he held property in that county, it 
may have been one of these; but it is 
also possible, that for Denham we 
ought to read Hengham, which is in 
Norfolk, now Hingham, which was 
the head of his barony, by descent 
from the Rie’s. Of this church he 
was patron, for in 1307, the Lady Ha- 
wise le Mareschal, probably his mo- 
ther, presented to this church, as as- 
signee of William le Mareschal, Knt. 
and William le Mareschal himself, 
there styled Marshal of Ireland, pre- 
sented to the same in 1313. (See 
Plac. Term. Mich. 26 E. 1, apud Ebor. 
Suff. 36.) 

In the 3 E. 2, 1310, (Claus. 3 E. 2, 
m. 2. d.) he was summoned to attend 
with horses and arms, at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on the Monday in the 
feast of St. Michael then next coming, 
in order to proceed from thence with 
the army in an expedition against the 
Scots. (Rymer, vol. 3, p. 148.) 

In the 5 E. 2, 1312, (Orig. As. 5 
E. 2, rot. 21, Northt.) he obtained a 
licence from the king, upon the pay- 
ment of a fine of 10. to enfeoff John 
the son of William le Mareschal and 
Ela, his wife, in the manor of Norton, 
and other lands in Northamptonshire. 
Blomefieldsays that this John le Mares- 
chal was the son and heir of Wil- 
liam, and that after the death of John 
in 1316, Ela, his widow, married to 
her second husband, Robert Fitz Pain : 
but if this was the fact, they, both the 
father and son, must have married 
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very young, for in 1312 William could 
not have been more than thirty-five 
years of age. 

In the 7 E. 2, 1314, (Claus. 7 E. 2, 
m. 14. dors.) he was summoned to be 
at Berwick-upon-Tweed, on the Mon- 
day next before the feast of St. Bar- 
nabas then ensuing, with arms and 
horses, to proceed from thence to serve 
with the army in the war of Scotland. 
It was in this campaign that the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, so disastrous to 
the English, was fought; there it was 
that this baron, with many other no- 
blemen and knights, was slain; for 
Sir Harris Nicolas tells us that he 
died in 1314; and in a list of the 
killed at that fatal fight, extracted from 
the continuator of Trivet’s Annals, 
which is printed in a note to the 6th 
Canto of Sir Walter’s Scott’s ‘‘ Lord 
of the Isles,” edit. 1815, p. 441, there 
appears among the barons and knights 
bannerets, the name of William le 
Mareschal, who therefore was doubt- 
less the same baron who had been 
present at the siege of Caerlaverock. 

Let me add a few words respecting 
a near relative of this distinguished 
nobleman. 


In the above mentioned list, which 
shows the extent of the national cala- 
mity suffered by the battle of Ban- 
nockburn, among the knights taken 
prisoners, appears the name of Sir 
Anselm le Mareschal. He was the 
uncle of the baron there slain. He 
had the manor of Barnham in Nor- 
folk, of the gift of his nephew, Wil- 
liam Lord Mareschal. Of this he was 
Lord in 1332 and 1345. In the 18 
E. 2, 1324 (Pat. 18 E. 2, p. 1, m. 6.), 
he was, with Sir George Thorpe, com- 
missioned to make an array in that 
county, for an expedition into Gas- 
cony; and in the same year (ib. m. 
27,) he had letters of protection to 
pass into France, in the King’s com- 
pany. After this, however, I have 
not met with any mention of him. 
He seems to have died without issue; 
for after his death the manor of Ban- 
ham became the estate of Robert de 
Morley, Marshal of Ireland, in right 
of his wife Hawise, sister and at 
length sole heir of John le Mareschal, 
son and heir of William, who died 
without issue. Yours, &c. 


D, A. Y. 





JOURNAL OF ROBERT BARGRAVE, IN TURKEY. 
(Continued from April, p. 364.) 


SrxtH ty, let me recollect my peculiar 
story, during my residence in Turkey, com~ 
mixt of crosses and delights, running thro’ 
the dangers of divers dreadful fires, of w°" 
that of Galata Tower was not y° least, w°h 
destroy’d with itself diverse neighbouring 
streets, and shrewdly threatned those 
which escaped, when I was forc’t to 
venture y® convoy of o* goods thro’ the 
mad multitude, (more destroying than the 
fire itself, killing many men, and robbing 
their monies,) to prevent their being burnt. 
Once especially, as I was conducting o° 
merchandise to secure it in a vault, I was 
assaulted by some desperate villains, and 
almost miraculously rescued by one of 
them, who perchance had known me, even 
while they were offering to knock me at 
head. 2"y, The terrour of horid plagues, 
when the streets were fill’d with infected 
bodies, as well alive as dead; y* living 
seeking remedies, either from the physi- 
cians or at the baths, the dead lying in 
open biers, or else quite naked at their 
doors, to be wash'd before y* burials ; nor 
was ever the country free from some or 
other remarkable diseases, especially y* 
village of Belgrade, whose pleasant scitu- 
ation invited the English to make it their 
country retire, where the mortality was 


attended with prodigious apparitions, and 
chiefly on their burying place, so as the 
inhabitants (Greeks) were possest with a 
belief yt y° devil had entred into some of 
the dead corps, and that the mortality 
would not cease till they had let him out ; 
to effect which they opened y° graves, 
took up the bodies, stabbing and mangling 
them in a fearfullmanner. Some yt had 
long been buried, were not yet consum’d, 
and such they cut all to pieces, and of 
this were some of o' nation present wit- 
nesses. 

3rly, The horrour of several earth- 
quakes, such as made men fall as they 
walk’t on y® ground ; toss’d o* dishes on 
o' tables; made the tops of tall cypress 
trees, from a fair distance, almost kiss 
each other; made y* ships dance on the 
sea, and o* houses over o" heads. Lastly, 
the daily hazzards of being stab’d by the 
drunken sottish Turks, who supposing all 
to be Venetians that wore our western 
habit (as if the world were divided be- 
tween Venetians and Turks), and they 
having lost in the warr perhaps some near 
relacons, were always apt to mischief us, 
unless we could defend o'selves, or were 
releived by some accidentall passengers 
more civiliz’d. 
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Nor was I wholly free from some foul 
attempts against me by those whose 
enmity I had incurr’d in defence of my 
master’s cause; neither was I free from 
several tedious and dangerous sickness’s, 
such as made my recovery more admired 
than expected; nor from perpetual do- 
mestick discontents through the unrea- 
sonable Turks imposed upon me, by an 
unsatisfied master, who because I was 
willing to do the utmost yt I could, ex- 
pected yet more from me, not considering 
yt when a vessell is full, one drop will 
inake it run over, not affording me such 
moderate recreations as sufficed to refresh 
my mind, or to keep my body healthful, 
but taunting always at me for wt I had 
left undone, whiles I had even torn the 
skin off from my fingers and elbows with 
incessant writing; and using a tyranny 
over my mind worse than y‘ over my body, 
in yt he debarr’d me the society of those 
men whom I knew the most ingenious of 
of nation ; and if sometimes I did perhaps 
overcome my business, and was imploy- 
ing my spare time in study or in musick, 
to find me so seem’d very unpleasing to 
him. In some such discouragem‘ and 
discontents he fed me with and all cover’d 
with feign’d proffessions of affection, as 
no reward should prevail on me to endure 
again; yet, I thank God, I waded thro’ 
all with a continued faithfulness to him, 
as in the important actings of his mer- 
chants’ imployments, so in his intended 
marriage with my L* Ambass™ daughter, 
gaining his ladies averse affections firmly 
towards him, and bringing all matters to 
an agreement between, as will partly ap- 
pear by an epithalamium intended them, 
and in other dialogues, songs, masques, 
and anticks w°" I composed to celebrate 
y° nuptials y* more cheerfully. 


‘* An Epithalamium to Mr. James Mody- 
ford and Mrs. Abigail Bendish, on their 
appointed weds day. 


[This, together with a dialogue, a 
masque, musick, and a conclusion of the 
intended match being broken eff, are 
omitted. | 


Thus, when all was ripe, his rotten love 
fell fairly off, and defeated his lady’s be- 
lief and his own, with my endeay™. But 
to allay my griefs, let me now acquaint 
you with the enjoym"™ I had in counter 
balance. First, that wee spent much of 
o' time in a fair country pallace, about 6 
miles distant from the city, where wee 
had many pleasing divertisements, and 
sundry priviledges granted us by o' noble 
patron Mamoud Effendee, Cadiliskier 
(chief judge) first of Anatoli (Asia), then 
of Romeli (Europe). The palace wee 
commanded as o* own, with a dairy of buf- 
falos, cows, and goats, as also of gardens, 
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such as the country yields, serving y° 
mouth more than the eye. The house 
was scituate on the side of a little hill, 
over a pleasant narrow dale, which was 
embraced by a rivulet in two branches, 
and fenc’t with woods almost round it, 
such as afforded a various and a pleasant 
chase of wild boars, of wolves, of chack- 
alls, and of wild deers, so yt wee seldom 
wanted venison of sundry sorts, besides 
pheasant, partridge, and wild fowle in 
cheap plenty. Hither the great number 
of nightingales invite in the spring many 
great persons to their melody, and often. 
times their great families of concubines 
came to recreate themselves, attended only 
w'" their eunuchs, not contented unless 
they saw the Franks’ chambers (by w*" 
name they call all western Christians), 
and there entertaining themselves and us, 
with dancing, leaping, and roaring like 
wild persons let out of a prison. But, 
above all, I was in love with y® solitude 
of y* place, y° fountains, shades, y* ri- 
volets, and private walks conferring much 
to y® stolen contemplation I delighted in. 
Sometimes also we met (as wee rid abroad) 
y® Grand Seign": falconers, or huntsmen, 
both which recreations they follow with 
great numbers in the field. The masters 
of the game are clad in red velvet, wear- 
ing fantastick fool’s caps, cut with 5 
lolling ears; they fly 2 or 3 cast of hawks 
at the same covey, and kill with their dogs 
and horses what the hawks do not catch, 
They carry the hawks always unhooded, 
making them thus so well acquainted with 
each other, y‘, being all off at once, they 
do not (like of hawks) fly one at another. 
The Grand Seign™ hunting is diverse,— 
sometimes all sorts of game are caught 
alive and brought into some spacious plain, 
where a vast circle being made by the 
multitude of his followers, y* wild beasts 
are let loose, and according to their spe. 
cies combated wt dogs or weapons, as 
suits each proper chase, whiles the Grand 
Seign' looks upon them from a high seat, 
amidst an armed guard. 

Butthe more noble chase, as when multi- 
tudes of men are put into somegreat woods, 
with numerous trumpets, drums, and loud 
brass instruments, which, together with 
y°® people’s shouting, make a dreadfull 
confused noise, which affrights all the 
beasts y* woods contain, and drives them 
out into some capacious plain, in fair view 
of the Grand Seign" and his retinue, who 
stand all in array fitted to encounter them, 
be they of what species soevar; some 
with spears, with javelins, darts, and 
swords, others with dogs y* are kept on 
purpose in dark houses and in chains, to 
heighten their fierceness, but yet comb, 
washt, and cloathed, to make them hand- 
some and agile. 
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And now let me briefly recount some ac- 
cidental passages w°" somewhat disorderly 
thrust into my memory. First, the execu- 
tion of sundry robbers: some thrown down 
a deep wall, in which are fixed iron hooks 
and gaunches, so y‘ of necessity they fall 
upon them, and wherever they are caught, 
either by arms, leggs, thyghs, or body, in 
the same posture they must hang till they, 
dye; others by cutting off their hands 
and feet, and setting them in some pub- 
lick place, across legg’d, till they bleed 
to death. Some by staking; when, the 
delinquents, bound and laid upon their 
bellies, a long stake, sharpen’d at one end 
and oil’d all over, is drove with beetles into 
their fundament, till it appear out of some 
part of their bodies, and then the great 
end of the stake is fastned in the ground, 
with the offender on it, till either he bleed 
or starve to death. Others being at once 
accused, convine’d, and condemned, are 
forthwith hurried into the streets, where 
the Turks, seizing on the next Jew or 
Christian, force them to truck up the de- 
linguent at the most convenient beam. 
And all these kinds of executions were 
practic’d during my being in these parts, 
but I had confident informacon of a gt 
manner of cruelty for very heinous offen- 
ders :—with an iron engine, they contract 
the man’s body above his hipps, to the 
slenderness of his chine bone, with y* 
little flesh and skin about it, forcing his 
bowells upwards, till his body and head 
be ready to burst in sunder ; being drawn 
into this narrow compass, they divide his 
upper part from his lower, and with y* 
same motion slide his body on a flaming 
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brass or iron frame, which, as they pre- 
tend, sears up all the conveyance of y* 
vitals, so y® body still remains alive, and 
thus they are to stand (like Roman ste. 
tues) until they starve to death. 

guily, Let me recollect (so farr as I was 
a witness, or concern’d therein, and was 
inform’d from those I strongly credit) y* 
story of St Henry Hide, who was after. 
wards put to death in London. Through 
his friends assistance, and his own well 
fram’d pretences, hee procured a letter 
from his MajY Charles y° 2™¢ to my L# 
Ambassad* S' Thomas Bendish, oblieg- 
ingly desiring S* Thos to restore St Henry 
Hide to his former possessions in the 
Morea, and to make him once more Con- 
sul for of nation there; but not men- 
tioning in the least any further com’ands 
or intent y' St Henry Hide should be 
Ambassad' in St Thomas’s place, nay, ac- 
knowledging St Thomas in his Majty 
superscription to be Ambassad", and con- 
firming it by his com’ands to him, that he 
should make St Hen. Hide Consull of the 
Morea, alias deputy there under him. 
This letter being delivered to St Thomas, 
all ready courses were taken for the ful- 
filling his Maj’* com’ands, but about the 
time appointed for audience hereabout 
with the vizier, his lds? was advertized y* 
St Henry Hide had intent to betray him 
in making farther pretences to y* embassy, 
saying, that he had a letter from his Maj’ 
to the same purpose, and having acknow- 
ledg’d his letter to make him Consul, he 
must of consequence submit to y* same 
authority. 

(To be continued.) 





ROME, AND HER HISTORIANS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


ALL researches into the origin of 
nations, where the inquirer has to feel 
his way through the mist of fables and 
fictions, can lead to uncertain results 
alone. Conjecture and hypothesis are 
all the fruit we can expect to find ; and 
the historian who has to exhibit the 
progress of a nation as seen in the 
march of events, deserts his real charac- 
ter when he would amuse the reader 
with the narrative of what has passed 
in periods of ignorance and barbarism ; 
for hethen gives the history not of men, 
but children, in whose actions not the 
slightest trace of national impulse is 
visible. This is especially true of the 
Romans, the youngest of all nations of 
antiquity. The consistency of their 


character, and their steady modes of 

thinking to the very Jast, stand out in 

relief so clearly through an uninter- 
3 


rupted series of political events, from 
the very dawn of their history down 
to the extinction of their empire, that 
it is a matter of indifference to any 
but a speculative historian to inquire 
who were the first settlers of Rome; 
whether Greeks or natives of Latium 
first planted a colony with the view to 
cover the banks of the Tiber against 
the inroads of the neighbouring tribes. 
No sooner, however, do the first gleams 
of something like genuine history 
appear amongst the Romans, than we 
see them armed cap-a-pee, and acting 
up to an already established system of 
policy, of which aggrandizement forms 
the leading feature. What the Spar- 
tan became through education, the 
Roman was by nature, although the 
character of both was modelled by pe- 
culiar circumstances, The latter, fol- 
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lowing the dictates of natural selfish- 
ness, advanced in power and civiliza- 
tion; the former, who obeyed only the 
law of custom, was unwilling to over- 
step the boundaries prescribed by it. 
The Roman was the full-grown man, 
who realised the idea of heroism; the 
Spartan remained ever the youth who, 
with the down on his chin, delights in 
the name of man, but wants the energy 
to give full scope to the practical de- 
velopement of designs that require no 
less the vigour of youth than the gravity 
of age. 

The arts and sciences, and even re- 
ligion itself, were all subservient at 
Rome to patriotism. Rome was the 
absorbing feeling in all the proceedings 
of the state, and any study, history 
especially, unless connected with'Rome, 
was a matter of secondary importance, 
and unworthy of the occupation of a 
Roman citizen ; and even the Republic 
of a Cicero was modelled rather by the 
institutions of Rome, than intended 
(like that of Plato) to serve as a model 
for improvement in legislation. 

The diction, form, and matter of 
Roman history betray by themselves 
already, a late origin, and show us 
clearly that the foundation of the Ro- 
man state falls in a period when his- 
tory had already assumed its proper 
sphere, and when a strong line of de- 
markation was already drawn between 
fiction and fact. It is true, that all 
the events that precede and follow by 
nearly a century the banishment of 
the last of the Tarquins, are of a rather 
doubtful, and, may be, of a contra- 
dictory nature; that we miss in them 
the precision which distinguishes the 
subsequent periods of Roman history ; 
yet the cause of the difference does 
not lie in the poetical character of 
Rome’s early history, as Niebuhr 
would have us believe, but in external 
circumstances, and especially in the 
destruction of the state-papers and 
similar documents, under Brennus king 
of the Gauls. The Romans were a 
matter-of-fact people ; but few events 
in their early history savour of fic- 
tion, and even in these few we can 
casily detect intentional fraud to serve 
some political purpose. Hence, their 
accumulation of facts, from the partial 
way of treating them, renders their 
history of little interest to the inquisi- 
tive reader. From Romulus to Michael 
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Paleologus, we read but of eternal 
foreign and civil wars, and the altera- 
tions in the original constitution re- 
sulting from both. The old brawls 
with the neighbouring nations seem 
rather to slumber than to be ex- 
tinguished ; and until the first Punic 
War her history offers nothing to en- 
gage our feelings beyond our admira- 
tion of her bravery and perseverance 
in aline of politics which often brought 
her to the verge of ruin. 

With the Panic War, the history of 
Rome begins to shed light over almost 
all the nations of the ancient world; 
but like a planet that gives light only 
to other worlds, how minute soever 
are the accounts of the Roman his- 
torians with regard to the life and 
manners, politics and morals, the arts 
and sciences of other nations, the ac- 
count of themselves is confined to 
foreign and domestic feuds—the only 
occupation of a true Roman. The 
cultivation of the arts of peace was 
deemed useless, and even dangerous ; 
hence, the banishment of the few 
Greek literati who attempted to smug- 
gle in outlandish lore, with which the 
Romans would have been unacquainted 
but for the introduction of Asiatic 
luxury, the fruit of their extended con- 
quests in the East, and which natu- 
rally led to that of the arts, that were 
cultivated from the time of Mummius 
with some success, and even more 
love than could be expected from men 
accustomed rather to handle the sword 
than the pencil. 

With Augustus, the second half of 
the History of Rome may be said to 
begin. The machine had become so 
large and unwieldy, that it threatened 
falling to pieces by its own weight, and 
though still rolling up on the original 
principle, and by the impulse it had 
acquired, the motion was visibly di- 
minished, and patriotism became more 
a Roman Jaw than a Roman feeling. 
History affords many instances of the 
singular struggle made by the Romans 
of that time between their veneration 
for things which time had made holy, 
and the cold calculating spirit of an 
age apparently civilised, though in re- 
ality debauched. Religion was fast 
declining, both morally and politically, — 
and while in Greece it degenerated into 
Atheism, it presented in Rome the op- 
posite extreme of vgs, and as the 
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arts and sciences were merely exotic 
in Italy, they naturally shared in the 
general degeneracy which spread like 
a political state-cholera over the whole 
of the then known world. 

The predominant element in the 
Roman history is Politics, and was 
the touchstone by which even morals 
and Religion were tried and regulated. 
The history of Rome is therefore sim- 
ple, and strongly marked by a uniform 
spirit, and is complete in itself; while 
that of Greece, embracing, as it did 
without distinction, all the branches 
of human life, is, on the one hand, 
more rich in general matter, but, on 
the other, fragmentary and incomplete. 

Thus the very origin of the Roman 
history was a political institution of 
the state. It was Government that 
brought it to life by a state law; it 
was Government that ordered the Pon- 
tifex Maximus to record in an album 
the transactions of every year for pub- 
lic information—a regulation nearly as 
old as the foundation of the city itself.* 
With such authentic public records be- 
fore them, to which were still added 
the censorial scrolls, the consular fasti 
and family diaries or annals, in imita- 
tion of those of the state,t it was easy 
for writers to compose an authentic 
narrative of facts, by merely arranging 
all such documents, public and private, 
in a chronological order, and com- 

osing annals—a term that seems to 
ave been, with at least some of the 
early writers, synonymous with his- 


tory: 
e origin of the Roman History 
is thus historically established. 

From History, emanated all the other 
branches of literature among the Ro- 


mans. The most ancient monument 
of their national oratory was, according 
to Cicero, a speech of Appius Claudius 





* F. Vossius (vita Tac. imperat.) as- 
cribes it to Numa. 

t Cic. de Orat. ii. 12. Niebuhr, ii. p. 4. 

$ Thus Corn. Nepos (vita Cat. c. 3.) 
calls the Origines of Cato, histories, while 
the epitomatiser of Livy (ep. lib. xlix.) 
calls them Annals. Livy himself styles 
his own history Annals (xliii. 13), while 
Pliny (Pref. Hist. Nat.) entitles them 
histories. The very Epos of Ennius, con- 
taining the description of the second Punic 
War, bore the title of Annals (Suet. de II- 
lus. Gram. c. 2). 
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Cecus, and his collection of moral 
maxims. Of their poets, the oldest was 
Nevius, who described the first Punic 
War, in which he had fought himseif; 
his immediate successor Ennius wrote, 
beside his poetical Annals, the life of 
his friend Scipio Africanus in verse. 
Vossius numbers them both amongst 
historians ; and not without reason, 
since they strictly adhered to historical 
truth with regard to the facts, and 
only clothed their diction in the poeti- 
cal form; and to this circumstance is 
probably to be attributed the poetical 
colouring in the narration of Livy, 
who drew some of his facts from au- 
thors of acknowledged veracity. Cice- 
ro§ says explicitly of Ennius, ‘‘ Quem 
vero exstat, et de quo sit memorize pro- 
ditum, eloquentem fuisse, et ita esse 
habitum, primus est. M. Cn. Cethe- 
gus, cujus eloquentiz est auctor et ido- 
neus quidem, mea sententia, Q. Ennius, 
preesertim cum et ipse eum audiverit et 
scribat de mortuo; ex quo nulla sus- 
picio est amicitie causa esse mentitum.” 
Nor did it ever occur to him to doubt 
the assertions, because as a poet, since 
he calls him generally auctor idoneus— 
an expression only used when speak- 
ing of creditable and authentic histo- 
rians ;|| and though there is no simi- 
lar testimony given directly as to the 
historical truth of the Epos of Nevius, 
yet we may infer as much from the 
language of Cicero, who says,§] ‘‘ that 
Ennius omitted in his Annals the first 
Punic War, because he has been an- 
ticipated in the task by another (Ne- 
vius). Now, if one historian omits 
an account, because it is already given 
by another, it is evident that the one 
who preceded has treated it as his- 
torically as his successor would have 
done it himself. Moreover, the sub- 
ject is Bo decidedly prosaic, and so in- 
appropriate to a Poetical Epos, that 
Nevius, who wrote it for his contem- 
poraries, the sober and crafty Romans, 
whose aim in that war was solely to 
suppress the political career of the 
Carthaginians, their powerful rivals, 
could hardly have meant it as a poem, 
where the embellishments of fiction 
would have excited the disgust of the 





§ Brut. c. 15. 

|| Pro Arch. Poét. c. 9. Propert. iii. 
Eleg. 2. 

q Ib. c. 19. 
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matter-of-fact Roman.* Nevius him- 
self introduces his Epos with the 
words— 
*¢ Qui terrai Latiai taserunt homones 
Veiras frudesque Phenicas fabor.’’ 


The strict adherence to historical 
truth in the narration of actual events, 
so manifest in the poets of early Rome, 
may with much more reason be sup- 
posed to have been adopted by her 
early historians, who were bound to 
truth by virtue of their office. And 
yet, strange to say, Niebuhr sees in the 
early historians nothing but prosaic 
poets, in other words, historians who 
have converted into prose the fables 
and fictions of the poets. Strange, 
that the poets should have been his- 
torians, and the historians poets!!! 
But before we enter into a closer ex- 
amination of Niebuhr’s views about the 
history of Rome, it will be necessary to 
state his opinion respecting the origin 
of Rome itself. He endeavours (vol. i. 
p- 184) to shew that the Romans were 
actually descended from neas, or at 
least from Trojan blood, by asserting 
that the Trojan mythology was not of 
Greek invention but of Italian origin, 
since it was current among the Italic 
tribes long before they came in con- 
tact with the Greeks ; ‘“‘ for,”’ says he, 
‘The belief in their descent from Aineas 
was universal among the Romans, which 
could scarcely have existed had there 
been no foundation for it, still less had it 
been of foreign origin Above all, 
it is improbable that a belief of this kind 
should be of foreign growth, when it is 
recognised by the state, and one so proud 
and so contemptuous towards every thing 
foreign as Rome was. Of its having been 
so recognised, we find remarkable proofs 
—proofs drawn from times when Greek 
literature had certainly not found admis- 
sion except with a few individuals... . 
Thus, Timeeus, who, at all events, was 
writing for Sicilian readers, could scarcely 
have invented fables on matters... . 
states, about the year 490 U. C., that he 
had been told by certain inhabitants’ of 
Lavinium, that there were Trojan images 
of clay preserved in their temple.”’ 

Let us now examine in detail every 
one of his arguments, and see on how 
slight a basis they all rest. Of the 





* In truth, so well pleased were the 


Romans with an Annual Register turned 
into verse, that they bore patiently the 
Punica of Silicus Italicus and the Phar- 
salia of Lucan; nor did they, miss, what 
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reasons alleged, the first hangs only 
on a belief, supported by a tradition 
which none can prove to be true, and all 
will doubt, who, with Bryant, disbe- 
lieve the very existence of Troy. Such 
a belief shares the fate of all traditional 
reports, of which no one can tell 
whether they are genuine and pure, 
or intermixed with poetical embellish. 
ments. 

The second reason, however, is 
founded partly on historical facts : 

‘¢ The first transaction,’’ says Niebuhr, 
‘* between the Romans and the states of 
Greece that we have any account of, is 
the application of the Senate to the Aito- 
lians for the freedom of the Acarnanians, 
grounded on the plea that the Romans were 
bound to protect those whose ancestors 
alone of all the Greeks had taken no share 
in the war against their progenitors the 
Trojans.”’ 

We will for a moment suppose, with 
Niebuhr, that this occurrence, related 
by Justin alone, did actually take 
place about 509 U. C. 


‘* It was about the same time,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ that the Senate wrote a letter to 
King Seleucus, as the condition of entering 
into a treaty of friendship and alliance 
with him, that the Ilians, the kinsmen of 
the Roman people, should be exempt. 
ed from tribute. The Ilians were also 
included by the Romans in their first 
treaty of peace with Macedonia in the 
year 549: fifteen years after, when the 
Scipios crossed the Hellespont, the Ilians 
boasted of their affinity with the Roman 
people, calling them their colony; the 
Romans were delighted to see their 
mother-country, and the consul went up 
to the citadel to offer a sacrifice to 
Athene.”’ 


These facts bear, indeed, strong evi- 
dences in favour of Niebuhr’s opinion ; 
but their validity depends entirely on 
that of the assertions of our author, 
“* that at that time Greek literature had 
certainly as yet not found admission 
except with a few individuals.” This 
last assertion the author not only 
leaves unsupported by any argument 
or authority, but places in direct con- 
tradiction with another of his asser- _ 
tions (i. p. 257), where he says: 

‘The middle of the fifth century U. C. 
the golden age of Roman art, may perhaps 





we so much desiderate, the want of every 
thing like the thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn, in a genuine epic like 
the Iliad. 
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also have been that of Roman poetry. ... 
The story of the symbolical manner in 
which the last King instructed his son to 
get rid of the principal men of Galeii, 
comes from a Greek tale from Herodotus : 
so likewise we find the stratagem of Zo- 
phirus related of Sextus: we must there- 
Sore suppose that there was knowledge of 
Greek legends, and why not of Herodotus 
himself !”” 

Now, if Greek fables and the tales 
of Herodotus were at that time so 
current among the Romans as to find 
their way even into their popular 
songs and poetry, why. should they 
have been unknown to the Senate fifty 
years later? Does not Niebuhr him- 
self further state (ib. 494.) “that the 
artists who built and embellished the 
Capitol were sent for out of Etruria, 
and that the severity of the ancient 
principle, which would not tolerate 
any corporeal representations of the 
Deity, had already been overpowered 
by the influence of Greece.”” The 


building of the capitol, Niebuhr as- 
cribes to the last of the Tarquins ; so 
that already in the third century the 
Greek influence was so strong at Rome 


as to conquer even religious scruples ; 
and, strange to say, 300 years after 
that period, our author asserts the 
Romans to have been still unac- 
quainted with the Greek language and 
literature!!! 

About forty years after the above- 
mentioned first transaction between 
the Romans and the states of Greece, 
L. Cincius Alimentus wrote the war 
with Hannibal in the Greek language,* 
and his predecessor, Fabius Pictor, the 
great Roman historian, composed the 
same history both in the Roman and 
Greek tongues, probably for the edifi- 
cation of the lovers of the more polished 
Hellenic tongue. These writings were 
probably composed immediately after 
the conclusion of the Punic war, and 
consequently prior to the political and 
sentimental farce which the Ilians 
played at the arrival of the Romans in 
Asia-Minor ; in return for which the 
Senate perhaps displayed correspond- 
ing sentiments of family attachment 
towards the Ilians in their letter to 
Seleucus, with their usual hypocrisy, 
and with the view of making as many 
allies as possible, well foreseeing the 
danger of their position, should the still 
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powerful Carthage contrive (what 
really happened) to league itself with 
Macedonia and Greece against Rome. 
To neutralize the effect of such an al- 
liance, the arch politicians of Rome 
declared their relationship with the 
Ilians, and thus created a breach be- 
tween the Macedonians and the other 
states of Greece, who, it is known, 
highly prided themselves on their blood 
and descent. It was, indeed, not the 
first nor the last time that the crafty 
Romans set to work such means to 
crush at once foe and friend. 

The argument of Niebuhr, founded 
on the account of Timeus about the 
Trojan images at Lavinium, is of a 
par with the rest. Timezus wrote 
about 400 U. C.; and inthe middle of 
the fifth century (as Niebuhr himself 
ssserts) many of the Greek fables 
were already in the mouths of the Ro- 
mans—even Herodotus not unknown ; 
and the ascendancy of Greek litera- 
ture and philosophy had influenced re- 
ligion itself. Why then exclude La- 
vinium from a similar acquaintance 
with the facts or fictions of Grecian 
story? Was there any embargo laid 
upon a single town, from which other 
towns of Italy were free? 

To the hearsay of Timzus, a Greek 
for Greeks, may, moreover, be opposed 
that of Plutarch, a Greek by birth, but 
writing for the well-educated Romans. 
That author says, explicitly,f that 
Fabius Pictor, the father of the Roman 
historians, had borrowed his account 
about the Trojan extraction of the 
Romans from Diocles, a Greek historian 
who made it first known among the 
Greeks. It is true neither the period 
when he flourished, nor even of himself. 
is much known; still we are not jus- 
tified in doubting that he was really the 
first who made that story known, or 
that Fabius Pictor chose to follow him 
in that particular, merely because Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus has neglected 
to mention his name, or because it 
was improbable that a Roman Senator 
should have transcribed the story of a 
Greek author (Niebuhr, i. 209). And 
singular as it may appear, Niebuhr 
himself admits (i. 386.) that, ‘‘Thus 
down comes the whole story (about 
the birth of the first Tarquinius) which 
was fabricated out of this coincidence 





* Dion. Hall. An. Rom. i. 6. 


+ Romulus, c. 3, 8. 
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by some Greek learned in Chronology. 
Such inventions may have travelled to 
Rome as early as in the time of Fabius, 
since the father of the Roman history 
did not write till after the death of 
Eratosthenes.”” Since then Niebuhr 
admits that Greek inventions had crept 
into the history of Fabius, why must 
we then exclude the story of Diocles 
from that category? Why does not 
Niebuhr give a test to ascertain what 
story is of Roman and what of 
Greek invention? Again, Niebuhr (p. 
184) acknowledges, that ‘‘ in the 
age of Augustus, some learned Romans 
had made use of the Greek poetry to 
show that the tradition was early 
known to the Greeks, and thereby to 
establish the truth.”’ The reason was 
simply this: that those learned Ro- 
mans considered the ancient Greek 
poets as the true and genuine source 
of that tradition, and they tried there- 
fore to establish its historical evidence 
by the remoteness of its origin. Now, 
as mention is no where made of the 
coincidence of the old Italic tales with 
those of Greece—a circumstance which 
would have been the best proof for the 
authenticity of that tradition, what is 
more natural than to suppose that 
either such a coincidence was no where 
found, or that the old Italic tales were 
either unknown or not distinguished 
from the Greek? It is at least incon- 
conceivable how a fact of Roman ori- 
gin should be looked for by the learned 
Romans in the poets of Greece!! But 
such contradictions we meet in almost 
every page of Niebuhr, and especially 
in his views of the epic character of 
the early Roman history, which stand 
in close connection with his notions 
respecting the origin of the Trojan 
tradition. He asserts (i, 252.) that 
the popular poetry of the Romans was 
in full vigour as low down as the mid- 
dle of the fifth century, and that the 
Epic lays about the deeds of the Kings 
and the early heroes of the Republic, 
had their origin in that period; that 
these lays had crept imperceptibly into 
the history of Rome, so as materially 
to disfigure, and fill its early periods 
with uncertainties and contradictions. 
But no ancient author speaks of 
such a Saturnian age of Roman po- 
pular poetry. Niebuhr thinks to sup- 
port his views by a few passages in 
Dionysius, Cicero, and the later gram- 
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marians, such as Nonius and others. 
Let us then see what these wondrous 
witnesses do really say. Dionysius 
quotes (1 Ant. Rom. c. 79) a passage 
from Fabius Pictor, and says, ‘“‘ After 
Romulus and Remus had grown to 
boyhood, the dignity of their appear- 
ance and sentiments was not at all in 
conformity with their low station, and 
it was clear to every one who beheld 
them, that they were descended from 
royal blood, and even from the gods 
themselves, as is still sung bg the Ro- 
mans in their ancient and sacred hymns.” 
Niebuhr (i. 219) refers the last remark 
of Fabius, “ as is still sung,” &c. to 
the whole of the Trojan tale, and will 
prove by it the Roman origin; but as 
the passage begins with the history of 
the twins, without mentioning prior 
events, the remark can naturally refer 
only to the last sentence to which it is 
immediately added, but not to those 
by which it is succeeded. Before, 
however, we can arrive at any satis- 
factory conclusion upon this point, we 
must first ascertain the meaning of the 
word hymn. Are the hymns to be 
ranged among the popular songs, or 
do they not rather form a particular 
class by themselves, of religious songs, 
composed by the priests in honour of 
the gods, and such as would be sung 
in honour of Romulus as soon as he 
was acknowledged for a deity.* The 
two other passages quoted from Cicero 
(Tus. Quees. iv. 2. and Brut. c. 18, 19) 
carry with them a much greater weight. 
In both, that learned antiquary in- 
forms us, that Cato had mentioned, in 
his Origines, a custom of the ancient 
Romans to sing by turns, at banquets, 
the praises and exploits of the great men, 
which songs they accompanied with 
the flute. The same custom is also 
mentioned by Nonius,t with the diffe- 
rence, however, that it was modest 
boys, not the guests themselves who 
sung them. The custom of having 
vocal and instrumental music at ban. 
quets is entirely Greek,} and is found 





* Dion. Ant. Rom. i. c. 31. ii. 33. iii. 
32; Liv. comment. i. p. 19. Aur. Vict. 
de Orig. 4 R. c. 34. Of these hymns we 
have some in the fragments of Calli- 
machus. 

t IT. 70. 

} Comp. Quinct. Inst. Orat. i, c. 10, 
§ 19, 20. 
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among many of the ancient nations, the 
ancient Germans even not excepted.* 
They probably celebrated in these songs 
the gods, the first heroes and progenitors 
of their nation. But we discover no 
indication in those songs to lead us to 
believe that there existed actually, in 
those ignorant ages, a well-cultivated 
and polished popular poetry, capable 
of producing a long and finished epos. 
These songs were probably very short, 
describing some single adventure, easy 
to be remembered, and produced when 
the occasion called for them. Cicero, 
the very authority quoted by Niebuhr, 
characterises distinctly that sort of 
song, in a passage (Tus. Qu. i. 2), 
where he says, ‘‘ Quo minor igitur ho- 
noris fuit poesis, eo minora studia fue- 
runt.’’ Such kind of songs, like all 
kinds of poetry, did in no ways stand 
in honour with the ancient Ro- 
mans. It is at all events next to an 
impossibility, that long, minute, and 
complicated histories, such as those of 
Tarquinius Priscus and of Servius Tul- 
lus, should have been composed and 
delivered in verse by the guests indis- 
criminately at banquets. Neverthe- 
less, Niebuhr transforms the history of 
the Tarquinian race into an Epos, and 
heads even a particular chapter in his 
work, ‘“‘ The lay of Targ. Priscus and 
Serv. Tullus.”’ 

Wherever popular poetry has attain- 
ed that high degree of culture and re- 
finement, which Niebuhr assigns to 
the Roman of that period, it is no 
longer confined to table and banquet 
songs, but claims at once the esteem 
and emulation of the nation. It then 
takes hold of the spirit of the people 
at large, and produces lyric and epic 
poets. But, strange to say, not a 
single poet is mentioned as existing in 
that would-be flourishing period of 
popular poetry! The Roman muse 
began to vibrate the strains of her lyre 
only amidst the storms of the Punic 
war, and as if checked by the all-en- 
grossing politics of the day, she chose 
an historical and the only taking sub- 
ject. Had Nevius and Ennius really 
possessed an abundant store of popular 
poetry, how could they have chosen 
such a dry prosaic subject for their 
so-called Epos, without compromising 
their poetical talents and reputation? 





* Tac, An. ii, 88. Do. Ger. c. 2, 3. 


Where are, then, the other epic poets 
of that flourishing period? Since no 
one will or can deny, that before these 
two poets, there was not a single 
writer among the Romans who had 
ever attempted to collect and arrange 
the popular songs ;¢ nay, even these 
two poets were, like Livius Androni- 
cus, half Greeks: Nevius from Cam- 
pania, Livius a Greek slave, and En- 
nius a native of Rudiz in Calabria. 
But it will be asked, in what other 
way are we then to account for the 
many contradictory reports with which 
the early history of Rome is filled? 
In a way, we reply, the most natural 
and simple, and without recurring to 
a popular poetry, of which no traces 
have descended to us. We all know 
that many public and private docu- 
ments were lost when the Gauls, under 
Brennus, invaded Rome. To supply 
the chasms thus arising from the loss 
of authentic documents, in their early 
history, recourse was had to oral tra- 
ditions,{ or to the private archives of 
the old nobility. But in an age when 
criticism was in its cradle, and when 
truth would be sacrificed to mistaken 
notions of national and individual 
vanity, we need not wonder that the 
family records were not the most faith- 
ful of their kind; and that, as Rome 
had her Robin Hoods and Guys of 
Warwick, prose annallists of Italy were 
led, like the poetical bards of the 
North, to make every head of a house 
an eponymus hero, and to resort to 
exaggerations such as are found in the 
modern histories of the East, and which 
were so far from giving offence to the 
taste of even succeeding ages, that 
Dionysius actually reproaches Thucy- 
dides for his want of patriotism in 
sticking too close to the truth, when 





t+ Cic. Tus. Ques. i. 1. serius poeticam 
nos accepimus: annis enim fere D. X. p. 
R. c. Livius fabulam dedit C. Claudio 
Cacci filio, M. Tuditano consulibus.... 
and c. 2. Sero igitur a nostris poete vel 
cogniti vel recepii. 

¢ Thus future historians will probably 
recur to Scott’s novels when they are de- 
tailing the history of the Pretender, and 
this with the greater confidence, as the 
novellist has distinctly told us that he 
got some of his facts from the oral tradi- 
tions of individuals whose relations had 
taken a part in the events of that period. 
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he is developing the causes that led to 
the Peloponnesian war. 

We must also bear in mind, that the 
first historians of Rome were greatly 
influenced by the spirit and writings 
of the Greeks. Niebuhr himself admits 
that Rome was in a close intercourse 
with Greece from her earliest period ; 
Greek influence and ascendancy may 
have been strongest just at the period 
in which Niebuhr places the flower of 
the Roman national poetry, since it is 
just about that period that the Greek 
historians first began to make mention 
of Rome and her history,* and their 
views could not have failed to influ- 
ence the pen of their pupils, the Roman 
historians, after the example of their 
earliest epic poets, Nevius and Ennius, 
who it is known were the first who 
attempted to introduce into the Roman 
verse the Greek hexameter, and gene- 
rally endeavoured to infuse among the 
Romans a taste for Greek literature. 
Both of them are also known to have 
touched in their episodes upon the 
early events of Rome, and to have 
moreover stood in high esteem, and 
enjoyed historical authority among the 
Romans, and as they were both by 
birth and education more Greek than 
Romans, their historical views must 
necessarily have been tainted with 
poetical fictions and mythological fa- 
bles, in the true spirit of the early 
Greek historians, and in which they 
could easily indulge, as there was no 
authentic document extant to contra- 
dict them. To extol the origin of the 
Romans was moreover an excellent 
means for foreigners to court their good 
graces. It is thus more than probable 
that the first Roman historians, Fabius 
and Cincius, who were certainly not 
critics in the modern acceptation of the 
word, have transcribed the facts re- 
specting the early history of Rome 
from Ennius and Nevius, for want of 
bettersources. The very circumstance 
that these two historians composed 
their works in the Greek tongue ought 
to have led Niebuhr to a contrary 
view. 

Even the style of the Roman histo- 





* Plin. N. H. 111. 9; Dion. Ant. Rom. 
1. 6, observes, that Hier. Cardinaus and 
Timeus were the first who wrote upon 
the Roman antiquities; both of them 
flourished, according to Voss, at the be- 
ginning of the third century A.C. 
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rians is so antipoetical, never assum- 
ing a loftier character beyond that of 
oratory, though treating of a poetical 
subject (as must be clear to all who 
read Livy with attention), that this 
circumstance alone might suffice to 
induce us to believe, that national 
poetry had never flourished at Rome, 
were there even no positive arguments 
to the contrary. 

That fiction was not at all congenial 
with the national spirit of the Romans, 
will moreover be evident from the fol- 
lowing facts :— 

Eloquence, History, and Jurisprudence, 
were of all the arts of peace not only 
most esteemed and cultivated, but also 
those that alone bore the stamp of ori- 
ginality among the Romans. These 
three arts stood in close connection 
both with themselves and the state in 
general. The Forum, and the tribunes 
of the Pretors, were the stages of ora- 
tory and eloquence among the Romans, 
The statesman could as little dispense 
with the study of oratory and jurispru- 
dencet as with that of the history of 
his own country, as he was always 
under the necessity of referring to past 
events and opinions in support of his 
own arguments. History was the 
source of their political principles, as 
the Twelve Tables were the basis of 
their common and civil law. Those 
consummate politicians knw how to 
derive profit even from the prejudice of 
the ancients to consider every thing 
sacred that bore the stamp of antiquity ; 
and the Romans endeavoured to act 
up on all occasions to the principles 
and political plan suggested by their 
ancestors, so that the very deviations 
they were sometimes compelled to 
make, they always tried to conciliate 
in some measure with the spirit of 
ancient legislation, a task not easily 
accomplished without a profound study 
of history and law. It was therefore 
at Rome only that a profound histo- 
rian could aspire to public offices ; and 
even so late as @lius Lampridius, we 
read (in Severo imp. c. 14) ‘‘ Maxime 
Lecerus ad consulendum adhibuit eos, 
qui historiam norant, requirens, quid in 
talibus causis, quales in disceptatione 
versabantur, veteres imperatores vel 
Romani vel aliarum gentium fecissent.”’ 





t De Orat. Dial. c. 37 (in Tacit.); 
1, 34; 1.60; 11. 9, 
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He had thus formed a sort of privy 
council, composed of the best histo- 
rians, which proves how highly appre- 
ciated the study of History was at 
Rome, even in her most corrupted pe- 
riods. History was at Rome, not as 
with us an ornamental accomplish- 
ment, but an actual, practical, and in- 
dispensable study, the text-book of 
political science, and the pages to 
which the statesman continually re- 
ferred, and from which he drew his 
political principles and rules of con- 
ducting and managing the state affairs. 
It will now be clear, why the task of 
composing history, among the Romans, 
devolved, until the time of the great 
Pompeius, chiefly upon the most dis- 
tinguished statesmen,* and further 
why, even in the latest periods, the 
emperors, those proud rulers of the 
globe, did not disdain to write the 
history of their own times. + 

All these circumstances, together 
with its origin from the state papers, 
conspired to give to Roman history a 
distinct and peculiar character. It 
was through and through a state his- 
tory, free of incongruous matter, and 
confining its pages to mere politics. 
Even Tacitus, whose diction no one 
can deny is poetical, is nevertheless 
in spirit and substance a true Roman 
statesman, who laid down in his work 
rules and principles for politics with 
the same precision, strictness, and dis- 
tinctness with which he put them him- 
selfin practice as a consul and senator. 
Until Quinctiliun, not one of the Ro- 
man writers and critics was ever struck, 
or did ever single out the beauty of the 
poetical spirit of the Greek historians, 
All that Cicero (de Pr. 11, 13) praises 
even in Herodotus, is his eloquence ; 
but he never draws our attention, nor 
does he ever take the slightest notice 
of the poetical spirit and diction of any 
of the Greek historians. The applause 
and censure of the Roman historians 
is confined to the degree of the elo- 
quence of their style, the true weapon 
of the statesman and politician in 
general. 





* Suet. de cal. Rhet. c. 3. 

+ Voss (de His. Lat.) Cesar, Augustus, 
Claudius, Trajan, Adrian, M. Aurelius, 
and Sept. Severus, all left behind histo- 
rical writings. Most of the historians, in 
the better times of the republic, were the 
consuls and senators. 


In casting a somewhat scrutinizing 
look into the few fragments of the 
oldest Roman historians, from Fabius 
Pictor, Cincius Alimentus, and M, 
Portius, down to Nigidius Figulus, 
Aelius Tubero, and many others, we 
cannot fail in discovering a striking 
resemblance to the original annals of 
the Roman history. The scanty, dry, 
and rhapsodical style is more the effect 
of the deficiency and ignorance in phra- 
seology, than of an energetic and la- 
conic conciseness ; we clearly see in 
their style the first attempts of a young, 
ignorant, and unaccustomed writer; 
on the one hand ignorant of all the 
requisite beauties of poetry, and on 
the other confining the narration to 
real facts, and manifesting evidently a 
disgust to the fables and fictions of 
by-gone times. This is clearly seen 
in the Origines of Cato, in Fabius 
Pictor, and Cincius, who rather chose 
to write the history of their own times, 
than to waste time in recapitulating 
the fables of former times. Not a 
trace of national poetry is visible in 
those writers of the same period, which 
Niebuhr designates as the golden age 
of Roman popular poetry! ! 

The uncertainty of many facts in 
the early history of Rome, may in some 
measure also be ascribed to the want 
of historical inquisitiveness, and still 
more of criticism, so evident in the 
writers before Nepos, Varro, and At- 
ticus. The pages of their histories are 
crowded with matter and facts, without 
in the least trying to connect them by 
a philosophical common thread. More- 
over, no Roman, before Trogus Pom- 
peius, had, to our knowledge, ever taken 
the trouble to write a careful history 
of foreign nations; nor did any Roman 
before the emperors ever employ his 
time in reading for information or 
amusement.t The life of the original 
Roman was truly dramatic. None 
but the Roman knew and perceived 
the close connexion that exists between 
the state and the individual, and the 
benefit that is to be derived from their 
mutual co-operation. From this point 
of view he also looked upon history. 
Cause, action, and effect were all he 
searched in it; little caring about the 
form and language. His first question 





t Barnhard. Grundriss. d. Rom. Litter. 
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was—to what use and purpose? And 
having received a satisfactory answer, 
he further inquired after the cause. 
Any fact or event that did not lead to 
some political point, he despised and 
neglected. He was like the book- 
keeper in a mercantile establishment, 
who extracts from a lengthy corre- 
spondence only the amount of the Dr. 
and Cr. resulting from it, and omits 
noticing the other news contained in 
them, though aware of their import- 
ance for the concern in general. His- 
tory, from the pen of a Roman, is little 
more than a register of the fortunate 
and unfortunate events of the republic, 
and treated in the same way as their 
jurisprudence, the leading features of 
which were the welfare of majestic 
Rome, and the political principles of 
her early settlers. To this skeleton in 
history and law were adjusted and 
adapted all the passing events, with a 
tact and order that distinguish their 
jurisprudence as a masterpiece of prac- 
tical science, and their history as a 
work free of all theoretical and ab- 
stract speculations. 

This character is evident in the very 
language of the wold historical frag- 


ments. Their language is more prag- 
matic, precise, and distinct in convey- 
ing single and detached notions, than 
that of the Greek historians, because 
the Roman weighed and examined with 
more perseverance and sang froid single 
facts and notions, than the lively and 
volatile Greek. The Roman, as if con- 
scious that the events related in his 
history had no philosophical thread to 
unite them, called the works of the 
historians libri historiarwa (books of 
stories), not history’ Still more is 
that spirit visible in the definition the 
Romans themselves gave of history, 
and the remarks they made on it. Thus 
they distinguished annals from dia- 
ries (acta diurna), by assigning to the 
former great and important events, 
and to the latter indifferent ones.* 
We easily see that they meant, by their 
great and important events, those con- 
cerning the Romans. The arts, sci- 
ences, and vicissitudes of other nations 
were considered a matter of indiffe- 
rence, and were consequently excluded 
from the sphere of history. 





* Sempron. Asel. ap. Gell. v. c. 18; 
Cic. de Orat. 11, 15; Tac. An. x11, ¢. 3), 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Old French and Anglo-Norman Literature, No. V.—Miracle Plays of the 
Fifteenth Century.t 


WE have, of late, had our attention frequently called to editions of the 
Mysteries and Miracle-plays of the Middle Ages, both in English and French. 
They form, certainly, an extremely interesting and amusing class of our early 
literature, both inasmuch as they are striking illustrations of popular manners 
and sentiments, and as they exhibit to us, in a very singular manner, the 
workings of the imagination while in a rude state of cultivation. In former 
notices we have had occasion to allude more or less to the general subject of 
these early stage representations, and we therefore think it necessary in our 
present article to confine ourselves to the work by M. Jubinal, whose title is 
given at the foot of the page. ‘i 

M. Jubinal’s two volumes, of which the first only is yet published, consist 
of Miracle-plays (not, as he has entitled the work, Mysteries) taken from a 
volume that formerly belonged to the Monastery of St. Genevieve at Paris. In 
this first volume are contained, the play of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen, those 
of the Conversion of St. Paul and the Conversion of St. Denis, the Martyrdom 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, that of St. Denis and his companions, a number of 
dramatic pieces whose subjects are taken from the Miracles of St. Genevieve, 
and, lastly, the play of the life of St. Fiacre. Among so many pieces, there is 








+ Mystéres inédits du quinzidme sitcle, publi¢s pour la premiére fois, avec l’auto- 
risation de M. le Ministre de l’Instruction Publique, par Achille Jubinal, d’aprés le 
MS. unique de la Bibliotheque Ste. Genevieve. Tome premier, 8vo. Paris, Techener. 
London, Pickering, 1837. . 
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naturally much variety, and while some are full of action and even of farce, others 
can only be considered as a popular form of theological discourses. The mixture 
of tragedy and comedy in some of them is extremely curious. As in most.other 
similar productions, the devils are in general comic characters, and, whether in 
plotting among themselves, or in showing fight against the saints.and their 
spiritual protectors, we always find them passing broad jests and “ talking 
Billingsgate”’ to great perfection. Sometimes, however, the comic part of the 
performance is sustained by countrymen, labourers, old women, or inn-keepers, 
and we will quote a passage from one of the Miracles of St. Genevieve, which 
will not only be an illustration of what we are saying, but which will, we have 








no doubt, interest our architectural antiquaries. 
the carving of burlesque figures is extremely curious. 


on a monastery for St. Genevieve— 


Oarrr, le magon. 
—Huet, pren celle pierre bise, 
Sy l’esboche a ton grant martel. 

HvEtT, magon. 
Maistre Ogier, jo say un art tel 
Que sans touchier et sans faillir 
La vous ferai en hault saillir, 
Mez qu’el oie le coq chanter. 
OcrIER. 

Or du baver, or du venter ; 
Parle mains et fay bien besoigne. 


Hver. 
Par la grant dame de Bouloigne, 
Je vueil faire une orde prestresse 
Qui chevauchera une asnesse, 
En ceste pierre de quarrel. 


Le CHARPENTIER, en tennant .1. baston, 


Et je vueil cy faire .1. barrel 

Pour une fenestrele englesche. 
OaIER. 

Va tendre ta ligne, sy pesche. 

Ahay ! es-tu ji au fenestres ? 


Huet! 

Hvet. 
Maistre ? 

OcreEr. 

Visons nos estres, 

Huet. 
Maistre, visez. 

OareER. 


Nos. .11. pignons, 
Avecques leur .1111. quignons, 
Seront bien l’un cy, )’autres ¢a. 

Huer. 
Maistre, j’ay grant suef de piega. 
OaiEr. 


Tez-toy. 

Huet. 

Or sus. 
OaiEr. 
A mon aviz 

Bien sera cy la tour A viz, 
A archéres et i dégres, 
De pierre de taille ou de grez ; 
Et bon est que l’Esglisa toute 
Soit A bon pilliers et & voute. 
Le cuer sera vers orient, 
Et la nef devers occident. 
Le magonnement fait entier, 





We think that the allusion to 
The masons are at work 


OcieEr, the mason. 
—Huet, take this grey stone, 
And rough-hew it with thy great hammer. 
Huet, the mason. 
Master Ogier, I know such an art [ing 
That without touching (?) and without fail- 
There I will make you jump on high, — 
But let her go hear the cock crow! 
Ocirr. 
Come now, give over your nonsense and 
boasting ; 
Talk less, and do well your business, 
Hver. 
By the great lady of Boulogue, 
I will make a filthy priestess 
Who shall ride upon an ass, 
On this quarried stone. 


Tue Carpenteg, holding a staff. 

And I will make here a barrel 
For a little English window. 

OaieER. 
Go stretch thy line, and then fish. 
Hallo! art thou already at the windows? 
Huet! 

Huet. 
Master ? 

OcieErR. 

Let us view our dispositions. 

Huet. 
Master, view them. 

Ocrer. 

Our two gables, 

With their four wedges, (?) 
Will be well one here, the other there. 

Huet. 
Master, I am very thirsty here. 

OcirER, 
Hold thy tongue. 

Hver. 

Go on. 

OctER. 

In my opinion 
The tower will be well here in front, 
With arches and steps, 
Of hewn stone or of free-stone ; 
And it is right that the whole church 
Be supported on good pillars and vaulted. 
The choir shall be towards the east, 
And the nave towards the west. 
The mason-work being finished, 
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Lors mete sus le charpentier, Then set on the carpenter, 
Sy veult sez trés et ses chevrons. And he will have his traces and his rafters. 
Huet. Huet. 
Beau sire Diex, et quant bevrons ? Fair Sir God, and when shall we drink ? 
Il fait trop grant harle en cest estre. It is too hot in this place. 
A boire, a boire, sire prestre ; Drink! drink! Sir Priest ; 
J’ay le gorgeron escorchié¢. My throat is parched up. 
Le CHARPENTIER. THE CARPENTER. 
Et mon gosier est sy torchié And my wind-pipe is so clean wiped, 
Qu'il est sec comme dent de chien. That it is as dry as a dog’s tooth. 
OcirErR. Oc1ER. 
Foy que doy vous, sy est le mien! By the faith I owe ye, so is mine! 
A boire, prestre, ou nous mourrons. Some drink, priest, or we shall die. 
Dan GENESE. Dawn GENESE. 

Vous en arez quant nous pourrons. You shall have some as soon as we cau. 
Lors die & Sainte Genevieve ; Then he says to St. Genevieve : 
Dame, lez ouvriers n’ont que boire ; Lady, the workmen have nothing to drink ; 
Sermonnez-leur d’aucune histoire. Hold them in discourse with some story, 

Tandiz que j’iray 4 Paris The while I go to Paris 
Faire emplir .1. or .11. baris, To fill one or two barrels, 


Un poulez faites déporter.—(p. 265—267.) Keep them a little in patience. 


So Dan Genése sets out on his journey, and soon returns with a vessel of 
wine, which is not only of a good quality, but (the greatest miracle of all) the 
vessel itself has the quality of being never the less empty the more one drinks 
out of it. Then follows a regular drinking scene, and Master Huet, in the 
rapture of his joy, instead of carving an “‘ orde prestresse”’ on an ass, vows to 
turn out the very best specimen of his workmanship. 

On the whole, this is a very curious volume, and we can recommend its con- 
tents to our antiquarian readers. In the Notes at the end are printed many 
shorter miscellaneous pieces, before unnoticed, among which we may point out 
the poem of ‘‘ La Chinchefache,” a monster that was said, in the fable, to eat 
all good women, and leave the bad ones, and which belongs to the same legend 
with a little poem by Lidgate, that was the subject of some dispute among our 
earlier writers on the Old English Stage.* Chaucer also alludes to this story— 


* O noble wives, ful of high prudence, 
Let non humilitie your tonges naile ; 
Ne let no clerk have cause or diligence 
To write of yow a storie of swiche mervaille, 
As of Grisildis patient and kinde, 
Lest Chichevache you swalwe in hire entraille.’’ 


While on this subject, we will call the attention of our readers to a choice 
collection of the best works in the French language, from the twelfth to the six- 
teenth century, advertised for publication in 6 vols. large 8vo, double columns, by 
Victor Lecou, of Paris (whose list contains some other interesting articles), to 
be edited by MM. Monmerqué and Francisque Michel, and of which the first 
volume is already in the press. The first two volumes will contain the most 
remarkable miracle-plays, jeux, mysteries, moralities, farces, sottises, &c. from 
the twelfth to the fifteenth century. The third volume will contain a selection 
of the metrical romances and the Chansons de Geste, such as the Roman de 
VEscouffie, Guillaume de Palerme, les Aventures de Fergus, &c. The fourth 
volume will contain the prose Romances, as Tristan de Léonnois, Gérard de 
Nevers, Jehan de Saintré, &c. The fifth and sixth will be devoted to a collec- 
tion of French poetry, from the time of Clement Marot and Mellin de Saint- 
Gallais to Regnier and Malherbe. Such a collection, brought thus into small 
compass, and executed by editors in whose learning and accuracy we can place 
entire dependance, cannot fail to be a valuable acquisition to every lover of 
the older literature. 





oe 


* See on this subject our number for July, 1445, p. 43, 
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POEMS, BY MARGARET DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 


Marcarer Duchess of Newcastle was distinguished for her writings, in 
an age when ladies were not authors. A whole folio volume was printed in 
her praise. The Rector of the University of Leyden wrote to her, that when 
Minerva beheld her,—‘ seipsam, velut in speculo, intueri videtur.’ The Uni- 
versity of Cambridge compared her to Aspasia, Tenchia, Polla, and Rustitiana ; 
and informed her that she understood ‘ quicquid risit Democritus, aut flevit 
Heraclitus, aut deliravit Epicurus, aut intellexit Aristoteles, aut ignoravit 
Arcesilas, aut tacuit Pythagoras.’ Oxford, not to be outdone, tells her ‘ We 
have a MS. author in Bodlie’s Library, who endeavours to shew that women 
excel men. Your excellency has proved what he proposed, has done what he 
endeavoured, and given a demonstrative argument to convince the otherwise unbe- 
lieving world.’ The Duchess of Newcastle was the only lady admitted to the 
meetings of the Royal Society!! Some of her works are translated into Latin, 
and she is painted as sitting in a chair crowned with laurel. We should be 
sorry to break the charm of this intellectual female sovereignty, but happening 


to have an original letter of Minerva’s by us, we shall give a sample of her 
eloquence :— 


“* As for my writen, or rather scriblen, j contuny that vain solely, and spoyl, j can- 


not tell which, most paper or white pettecots, as j did, when j had the honor to see 
you at Anwarp.’’ 


We also extract a part of a letter from a very accomplished young lady, a 


—— of the Duchess, Mrs. Dorothy Osborne, of Chicksands, Bedford- 
ire— 


‘* Let me ask you, [she writes to her lover, Mr. Temple,] if you have seen a book of 
poems, lately come out, by the Lady Newcastle. For God’s sake, if you meet with it, 
send it tome. They say it is ten times more extravagant than her dress. Sure the 
poor woman is a little distracted. She could never be so ridiculous as to venture 
on writing books else, and in verse too!..... Youneed not send me Lady Newcastle’s 
book, I have seen it, and am satisfied; there are many soberer people in Bedlam,” &c. 


It is from this book of poems above mentioned, called ‘‘ Poems, or several 
Fancies in Verse, with the Animal Parliament in Prose,” folio, 1653, that we 
have made the following extracts. Of her plays, we have in vain endeavoured 
to find anything which would come within the limit of a moderate extract. Mr. 
Walpole says, there is one written against Camden’s Britannia ; but her lady- 
ship could be sometimes as pithy as she was prosaic at others. As, for in- 
stance, in the ‘ Convent of Pleasure,’ the following forms a whole scene. 


SCENE Ill. 


Enter a lady and her maid. 
Lady. Oh! I am sick! 


Maid. You are breeding a child, Madam. 
Lady. I have not a moment’s time of health. (Exeunt.) 
SCENE V. 
Enter a lady as almast distracted, running about the stage, and her maid follows her. 


Lady. Oh! my child is dead, my child is dead; what shall I do, what shall I do? 
Maid. You must have patience, Madam. 

Lady. Who can have patience to lose their child ? who can ? [her.) 
Oh! I shall run mad, for I have no patience. (Runs off the stage. Exit maid after 
SCENE VII. 

Enter a lady big with child, groaning as in labour, and a company of women with her. 
Lady. Oh! my back! my back will break. Oh! oh! oh! oh! 
* Ist Woman, Is the midwife sent for? 
2nd Woman. Yes, but she is with another lady. 
Lady, Oh! my back! oh! oh! oh! Juno, give me some ease. (Exeunt.) 


We must preface our specimens of her Grace’s productions, with the com- 
mendatory verses of her admiring husband the Duke, 
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I saw your Poems, and then wish’d them mine, 
Reading the richer dressings of each line ; 

Your new-born, sublime fancies, and such store 
May make our poets blush and write no more. 
Nay Spenser’s ghost will haunt you in the night, 
And Jonson rise, full fraught with venom’s spight. 
Fletcher and Beaumont troubled in their graves, 
Look out some deeper and forgotten caves. 

And gentle Shakespear weeping, since he must, 
At best, be buried now in Chaucer’s dust. 

Thus dark oblivion covers their each name, 

Since you have robb’d them of their glorious fame, 
Such metaphors, such allegories fit, 

Your judgment weighing out your fresher wit. 

By similizing to the life so like, 

Your fancy’s Pencil’s far beyond Vandike, &c. 





THE REASON WHY THOUGHTS ARE ONLY IN THE HEAD. 


Each sinew is a small and slender string, 
Which to the body all the senses bring. 

And they, like pipes or gutters, hollow be, 
Where animal spirits run continually. 

Tho’ small, yet they such matter do contain, 
As in the skull doth lie, which we call brain : 
That makes, if any one doth strike the heel, 
The thought of that, sense in the brain doth feel. 
It is not sympathy, but all one thing 

That causes us to think, and pain doth bring. 
For had the Heel such quantity of brain, 

As doth the head and skull therein contain, 
Then would such thoughts as in the brain dwell high, 
Descend into our heels, and there would lye. 
In sinews small, brain scattered lies about, 

It wants both room and quantity, no doubt ; 
For if a sinew so much brain could hold, 

Or had so large a skin it to enfold, 

As hath the skull—then might the toe or knee, 
Had they an optick nerve, both hear and see. 
Had sinews room, fancy therein to breed, 
Copies of verses might from the heel proceed. 
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NATURE’S COOK. 


Death is the Cook of Nature—and we find 

Creatures dressed several ways to please her mind. 
Some—death doth roast with fever burning hot, 

And some he Joi/s with dropsies in a pot. 

Some are consumed for jelly by degrees, 

And some with ulcers, gravy out to squeeze. 

Some, as with herbs, he stuffs with gouts and pains, 
Others, for tender meat, he hangs in chains. 

Some in the sea, he pickles up to keep, 

Others, he, as sous’d brawn, in wine doth steep, &c. &c. 


The remainder is still more gross, and in the worst possible taste. 


A POSSET FOR NATURE’S BREAKFAST. 


Life scums the cream of beauty with Time’s spoon, 
And draws the claret-wine of blushes soon. 

Then boils it in a skillet clean of youth, 

And thicks it well with crumbled dread of Truth. 
Sets it upon the fire of Life, which does 

Burn clearer much, when health her de//ows blows. 
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Then takes the eggs of fire, and bashful eyes, 
And puts them in a countenance that’s wise. 
Cuts in a lemon of the sharpest wit, 

Discretion, as a knife, is us’d for it. 

A handful of chaste thoughts, double refin’d, 
Six spoonfuls of a noble and gentle mind ; 

A grain of mirth to give’t a little taste, 

Then takes it off, for fear the substance waste, 
And puts it in a basin of good health, 

And with this meat, doth Nature please herself. 


A HEART DRESSED, 


Life takes a heart, and passions puts therein, 
And covers it with a dissembling skin. 

Takes anger, which like pepper keen doth bite, 
And vinegar, that’s sharp, and made of spight ; 
Ginger of revenge, grated in, is flung, 

To which she adds a lying, cloven tongue. 

A lazy flake of mace, which lies down flat, 
Some salt of slander, she doth put to that ; 
Then serves it up with sauce of jealousie 

In dishes of most careful industrie. 


A TART. 


Life took some flour of white complexions made, 
Churn’d nourishment, as butter she did add, 
And knead it well—then on a board it plac’d, 
And roll'd it off,—until a pie was rais’d. 

Then she did take some lips, like cherries red, 
And the black eyes from a fair virgin’s head ; 
And strawberry teats from the bank of each white breast, 
And fingers-ends, like juice from raspes, prest : 
These she put in the pie, and did it bake, 
Within a heart, which she straight hot did make. 
Then drew it out with reason’s peel, to send 

It up—this meat did Nature much commend. 


THE HUNTING OF THE HARE. 


Betwixt two ridges of plow'd land sate Wat, 
Whose body, press’d to the earth, lay close and squat. 
His nose upon his two fore feet do lie, 

With his gray eyes he glances obliquely, 

His head he always set against the wind ; 

His tail, when turned, his hair blew up behind, 
And made him to get cold’ but he being wise, 
Doth keep his coat still down, so warm he lies. 
Thus rests he all the day, till th’ sun hath set, 
Then up he riseth, his relief to get. 

And walks about until the sun doth rise, 

Then coming back in ’s former posture lies. 

At last poor Wat was found, as he then lay, 

By huntsmen, which came with their dogs that way ; 
Whom seeing, he got up and fast did run, 
Hoping, some way, the cruel dogs to shun. 

But they, by nature, had so quick a scent, 

That by the nose they trac’d what way he went, 
And with their deep wide mouths set forth a bay, 
Which answer'd was, by echo, in the sky. 

Then Wat was struck with terror and with fear, 
Seeing each shadow, thought the dogs were there, 
And turning out some distance from their cry 

To hide himself, his thoughts he did employ. 
Under a clod of earth, in sand-pit wide, 

Poor Wat sate close, hoping himself to hide, 
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There long he had not been, but straight in ’s ears, 
The winding horns and crying dogs he hears. 
Then starting up with fear he leapt, and such 
Swift speed he made, the grounds he scarce did touch. 
Into a great thick wood straightway he gat, 

And underneath a broken bough he sate. 

When every leaf that with the wind did shake, 
Brought him such terror, that his heart did ache. 
That place he left, to champagne plains he went, 
Winding about, for to deceive their scent. 

And while they snuffling were to find his track, 
Poor Wat being weary his swift pace did slack, 
On his two hinder legs for ease he sat, 

His forefeet rubb’d his face from dust and sweat ; 
Licking his feet, he wip’d his ears so clean, 

That none could tell that Wat had hunted been. 
But casting round about his fair gray eyes, 

The hounds, in full career, he near him spies. 

To Wat it was so terrible a sight, 

Fear gave him wings and made his body light, 
Though he was tired before, by running long, 

Yet now his breath he never felt more strong. 
Like those that dying are, think health returns, 
When ’tis but a faint blast which life outburns. 
For spirits seek to guard the heart about, 

Striving with death, but death doth quench them out. 
, The hounds so fast came on and with such ery, 
That he no hopes had left, nor hopes could spy. 
With that, the Winds did pity poor Wat's case, 
And with their breath, the scent blew from that place. 
Then every nose was busily employed, 

And every nostril was set open wide ; 

And every hound did seek a several way, 

To find the grass or track where the scent lay. 
For witty industry is never slack, 

’Tis like to witchcraft, and brings lost things back. 
But though the wind had tied the scent up close, 
A busie dogge thrust in his snuffling nose 

And drew it out—with that did foremost run, 

The horns blew loud, the rest to follow on. 

The great slow hounds their throats did set a base, 
The fleet swift hounds, as tenors next in place ; 
The little beagles did a tredle sing, 

And through the air their voices round did ring. 
Which made such consort as they ran along, 
That, had they spoken words, it had been a song. 
The horns kept time, the men did shout for joy, 
And seem’d most valiant, poor Wat to destroy. 

Spurring their horses to a full career, 

Swam rivers deep, leap’d ditches, without fear 
Endanger‘d life and limbs, so fast they ride, 

Only to see how patiently Wat died. 

At last the dogs so near his heels did get, 

That their sharp teeth they in his Jrush did set. 
Then tumbling down he fell, with weeping eyes 
Gave up his ghost, and thus poor Wat—he dies : 
Men hooping loud, such acclamations made, 

As if the devil they imprison’d had, &c. &c. 


The Pastime and Recreation of the Queen of the Fairies in Fairy Land, 
the centre of the Earth. 


Queen Mab and all her company To small straw pipes, wherein great plea- 
Dance on a pleasant mole-hill high sure, 
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They take and keep just time and mea- 
sure. 

All hand in hand ;—around, around, 

They dance upon this fairy ground. 

And when she leaves her dancing-ball, 

She doth for her attendants call, 

To wait upon her to a bower 

Where she doth sit under a flower, 

To shade her from the moonshine bright, 

Where gnats do sing for her delight, 

Some high, some low, some middle strain, 

Making a consort very plain ; 

The whilst the bat doth fly about 

To keep in order all the rout, 

And with his wings doth soundly pay 

Those that make noise and not obey. 

A dewy, waving leaf’s made fit 

For the Queen’s bath, where she doth 


sit, 
And her white limbs in beauty show 
Like a new fallen flake of snow; 
Her maids do put her garments on, 
Made of the pure light from the sun 
Which do so many colours take, 
As various objects shadows make : 
Then to her dinner she goes straight, 
Where all Fairies in order wait. 
A cover of a cobweb made 
Is there upon a mushroom laid, 
Her stool is of a thistle down, 
And for her cup an acorn’s crown ; 
Which of strong nectar full is fill’d, 
That from sweet flowers is distill’d. 
Flies of all sorts both fat and good,— 
As quails, snipe, partridge are her food. 
Pheasants, larks, cocks, and any kind 
Both wild and tame you there may find, 
And omelets made of ant eggs new. 
Of these high meats she eats but few : 
The dormouse yields her milk —good 
store 
For butter, cheese, and many more— 
This milk makes many a fine knack 
When they fresh ant-eggs therein crack ; 
Pudding and custard, and seed cake 
Her well-skill’d cook knows how to make. 
To sweeten them the bee doth bring 
Pure honey, gather’d by her sting. 
But for her guard,—some grosser meat 
Of stall-fed dormice they do eat. 
When din’d, she goes to take the air 
In coach, which is a nutshell fair ; 
The linings soft and rich within, 
Made of a glist’ning adder’s skin ; 
And then six crickets draw her fast, 
When she a journey takes in haste ; 
Or else two serve to pace around, 
And trample on the fairy ground. 
In hawks sometimes she takes delight, 
Which hornets are, most swift in flight. 
Whose horns, instead of falcon’s, will 
A flye, as hawks a partridge kill. 
But if she will a hunting go 
Then she the lizard makes the doe, 
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When he’s so swift and fleet in chase 
As her slow coach cannot keep pace, 
Then on a grasshopper she ’ll ride 

And gallop in the forest wide ; 

Her bow is of a willow branch 

To shoot the lizard on the haunch ; 
Her arrow sharp—much like a blade, 
Of a rosemary leaf is made. 

Then home she’s called by the cock 
Who gives her warning what’s the clock, 
Andwhen the moon doth hide her head 
Their day is done,—she goes to bed. 
Meteors do serve, when they are bright, 
As torches do, to give her light ; 
Glowworms, for candles, lighted up 
Stand on her table while she doth sup, 
And in her chamber they are placed, 
Not fearing how the tallow waste. 

But woman, that inconstant kind, 

Can ne’er fix in one place their mind, 
For she, impatient of long stay, 

Flies to the upper earth away. 


We shall now give a more copious 
list than ever was before collected of 
the books in which her Grace and her 
works are mentioned. — Biographia 
Britannica, p. 1214; Lord Claren- 
don’s History, vol. ii. p. 202, 507; 
Walpole’s Noble Authors, p. 383, 
417; Ballard’s Memoirs, p. 303; 
Granger’s Biog. History, vol. iv. p. 
60; Langbaine’s Dramatic Poets, p. 
390; Notes to Grammont, vol. i. p. 
254; Monthly Review, 1784. vol. 
LXXI. p. 403, with Extracts by George 
Steevens from the “‘ Collection of Let- 
ters and Poems written by several 
personsof honour and learning, 1678 ;” 
Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag. No. xx1. 
p. 309; No. xxv. p. 30; Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges’ Imag. Biography, ii. 
p. 102; Lounger’s Common Place 
Book, vol. iii. p. 398, where is a mis- 
take of taking the Duchess for the 
Duke’s first wife; Banks’s Peerage, 
iii. 547; Biograph. Dict. viii. 492; 
Connoisseur, No. 69. 

It is to ‘‘ Nature’s Picture drawn by 
Fancy’s pencil to the life,” 1656, fol. 
that the scarce print of the Duke and 
Duchess is prefixed. Three copies 
were in the Bridgewater Library. In 
the rare print by Clouet, where she 
is sitting with the Duke, both crowned 
with poetic crowns of bay, she ap- 
pears a pleasing and elegant person, 
and her white pettecots are quite un- 
soiled. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Bickerstetn’s Practical Guide to the Prophecies, &c. 


5th Edition. 


Brooxs’s Elements of Prophetical Interpretation. 


WE highly commend the practice of 
studying the Sacred Scriptures with a 
view to amore clear, extended, and solid 
interpretation of the Prophecies so far as 
it is possible to ascertain their true and 
momentous significations ; yet as we 
know that there are but few persons 
who are really competent to such an 
undertaking, by reason of those events 
which should evidence their completion 
being either wanting, or at a remote 
distance, or too indefinite to decide 
upon with much precision; so we are 
compelled, by the same rationale, to 
draw the line of distinction between 
those persons who may be deemed 
competent interpreters by the weight 
of evidence which they produce, and 
those who may not for the want of 
such evidence Now it may be certi- 
fied, as a general rule, that, persons 
whose writings abound with whimsi- 
cal and absurd speculations, plausible 
conceits of their own inventing, and 
who tell us of a ‘ pre-millennial personal 
Advent’ of Christ, (or a personal Ad- 
vent of Christ before the Millennium,) 
to this ‘ renewed Earth ;’ of ‘the Visible 
Kingdom of God on Earth,’ in ‘ this 
Generation ;’ of the political destinies of 
this, and of every other kingdom of the 
world; (like Mr. Thorpe, inhis ‘ Des- 
tinies of the British Empire ;’) together 
with many other gross absurdities, 
and that with as much freedom and 
composure of mind as though they 
had been the Prophets themselves, or 
as though they had been literally eye- 
witnesses of the events of which they 
make mention,—are no safe guides to 
the interpretation of unfulfilled Pro- 
phecy. Of this class, is Mr. Bicker- 
steth (with a variety of other pre-mil- 
lennial advent writers of the present 
age) ; and, therefore, ‘‘ we do well to 
take heed,” and seriously to caution 
our readers against the plausibility and 
speciousness of such sentiments as are 
contained in his ‘ Practical Guide to 
Prophecies, with reference to their Inter- 
pretation and Fulfilment ;’ warning 


them, and all Christian men, that they 
“‘be not soon shaken in mind” by the 
introduction of such anti-scriptural 
novelties, which are most certainly 
calculated to mislead many of our un- 
wary brethren, especially young stu- 
dents in Divinity, and general readers 
of Prophecy (to say nothing of those 
who are constantly sitting under the 
sound of such opinions), who may not 
as yet be sufficiently well-grounded in 
sound biblical knowledge, to ward off 
with ease such pseudo-prophetical in- 
terpretations; for, it must be here 
noticed, that they are brought forward 
under an evidently pious, devotional, 
and practical strain of religious argu- 
mentation, which constitutes the prin- 
cipal moral excellency of the work. 
We are, nevertheless, thoroughly con- 
vinceed that the new and strange hypo- 
thesis of a ‘ Pre-millennial personal 
Advent’ of Christ, to come to pass ‘in 
this Generation,’ is utterly untenable 
by Scripture proof, or solid argu- 
ment, being wholly inconsistent with 
any chronological data of revealed 
Truth; and consequently we believe 
that Mr. Bickersteth is now labouring 
under a most serious and lamentable 
delusion of his mind on this particular 
subject, which we doubly infer from 
the necessary (though unjustifiable) 
adoption of a literal? mode of inter- 
pretation, and which his particular 
system both involves and requires, al- 
though such a mode is clearly contrary 
to the well-known symbolical, figura- 
tive, parabolical, typical, spiritual, and 
enigmatical style of interpreting the 
prophetical Scriptures, and is, most 
certainly, at variance with all former 
methods of interpretation, which Mr. 
Bickersteth admits. ‘‘ Do not be of- 
fended (says he) with the reproaches 
to which the professed expectation of 
the coming of Christ exposes you from 
all classes of men. Itis the Generation 
Truth, that is, the One which is pecu- 
liarly important in this generation, 
and opposes the whole stream and 








1 Practical Guide, chap. xviii. p. 304, 
ii. Caution 3. p. 33. 
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current of men’s opinions.” He con- 
soles himself, elsewhere, in this man- 
ner :4 ‘* The recent publication of Views 
tending to overthrow all former inter- 
pretations, may be overruled for good, 
if it excite the interest of many who 
would otherwise wholly disregard the 
subject,” &c. This we esteem but a 
poor plea for the sanction of a new 
doctrine ; for, upon grounds so un- 
limited and unscriptural, we may de- 
rive similar satisfaction from the pub- 
lication even of infidel works. We are 
furnished by Mr. Bickersteth with a 
system of ‘ Rules,5’ ‘ Cautions,’ Direc- 
tions, and Literal Interpretations, as- 
suming almost the character of Divine 
inspiration, as an apparatus to guide 
us to understand the preconceived no- 
tions of a literal pre-millennial personal 
advent and kingdom of Christ, though, 
happily for us, we had studied our 
Bibles, and the opinions of more sober, 
clear, and orthodox divines before this 
wild and gll-absorbing doctrine came 
before us; and those who differ from 
Mr. B. have the paramount advantage 
of knowing that the term ‘pre-millennial’ 
does not occur in the Greek or New 
Testament ; so it is of course a fabri- 
cated compound term, suited only to 
the imaginary anticipated event of 
which he says, ‘‘The author, after 
lengthened consideration of the sub- 
ject, believes that our Lord will come 
before the Millennium.’’® 

If Mr. Bickersteth’s ‘lengthened 
consideration of this subject,’ has en- 
gendered ‘a belief’ in his own mind 
‘that our Lord will come before the 
Millennium,’ what is that to us? Nei- 
ther the Holy Scriptures, nor the 
Thirty-Nine Articles make mention of a 
Pre-millennial personal Advent. We 
have nothing, therefore, to do with the 
private belief or interpretation of any 
man; for we are expressly told, that 
**the Scriptures are of no private in- 
terpretation.”” We are fully convinc- 
ed, from the well-known excellency 
of the author’s private and public 
ministerial character and writings for 
many years, (during which he has been 
deservedly esteemed as a most exem- 
plary, laborious, and useful member of 
the Church of England,) that this 
work (of which, unhappily, this is the 
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fifth edition,) is the more highly cal- 
culated to mislead the public in gene- 
ral, especially that part of it which may 
(in common parlance) be denominated 
‘ the religious world.’ And this opinion 
is confirmed to us by the confession of 
the Rev. Mr. Brooks of Clareborough, 
Retford, the author of a pre-millennial 
work, entitled, ‘ Elements of Propheti- 
cal Interpretation’ (now under review), 
who, in the ‘ Dedication’ of it to his 
friend Mr. Bickersteth, thus writes :— 
‘I may indeed truly assert, that I should 
not have entered on the work but at your 
solicitation, and had you not urged on 
me the undertaking, as a duty which I 
owed to the Church of Christ.’ Mr. 
Brooks concludes his Dedication in 
these words: ‘ Believe me to be, my 
dear Christian friend and brother in 
the Lord, yours affectionately in the 
faith and hope of Christ’s speedy ap- 
pearing. J. W. Brooks.’ 

We do not impute sinister, but 
down-right mistaken notions to Mr. 
Bickersteth ; yet consider that he is in 
a great degree answerable for the un- 
timely publication of the unscriptural 
belief in the doctrine of ‘ Christ’s 
speedy appearing,’ in the literal sense 
of the word. The Old and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures ought to be well 
read, in order that a sure foundation 
may be laid for our progressive under- 
standing and explication of them and 
their concomitant prophecies, and we 
are surprised that any persons who 
have studied the sacred oracles of God 
for many years together, for practical, 
doctrinal, experimental and prophetical 
purposes, with a special regard to 
‘personal edification,’ and who have 
greatly experienced those spiritual con- 
solations which they are instrumen- 
tally designed to convey to the mind 
of man, should ever have broached a 
doctrine so palpably at variance with 
the whole volume of Inspiration, as 
that of a literal Pre-millennial personal 
Advent of the Lord Jesus Christ in this 
Generation ; for Christ says, ‘‘ Of that 
Day and that Hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the Anyels which are in Heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.7” 
Nevertheless, if Mr. Bickersteth know- 
eth not “of that day, and that hour,” 
yet he professeth openly and by infe- 





* Chap. xiv. p. 220. ® Chap. ii. 


® Chap. v. p. 62 and 66, 
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rence, to know of ‘* The Generation” 
in which that event will come to pass : 
he speaks of it in the present time. 
“It is,” says he, ‘‘ The Generation 
Truth; that is, the one which is pecu- 
liarly important in this generation :”’® 
and ‘‘ the nearness of that coming to 
us personally in this age, is another 
point of deep moment.” To specify 
the time, or season, or generation, or 
age of the speedy coming or appearing 
of Christ, the most momentous and 
stupendous of all events which can 
possibly happen to the world, when 
nothing certain is specified in the 
Scriptures as to the particular time, is 
close interpretation indeed! We can- 
not but express our utter astonish- 
ment that any mortal man should ven- 
ture to interpret the signs of the present 
times in favour of an event of which 
we are expressly told that neither men 
nor angels know any thing; for it is 
one of those ‘secret things’ which 
‘ belong only unto the Lord God.’ 

The whole of Mr. Bickersteth’s 
Second Chapter (consisting of 28 pages) 
is appropriated to ‘ Practical Rules 
and Cautions,’ as a preliminary step to 
the explication of his Pre-millennial 
system. And again we have the whole 
of his Seventh Chapter—‘On the literal 
Interpretation of Prophecy :’ In other 
parts of the work we have his ‘ Direc- 
tions :? and in others, he has given us 
authorities from Jewish and Papistical 
writers: from the Burial Service : 
from the Church Catechism :—in fact, 
from any thing and every thing which 
might in the slightest degree be sup- 
posed to favour the pre-conceived Pre- 
millennial System. The most rational 
and sober Rule we have noticed in 
‘the Practical Guide, is at page 129, 
(‘ respecting the Jews,’) but from 
which Mr. B. has as much deviated as 
if he had never prescribed such a Rule. 
The third extraordinary ‘ Caution’ 
which Mr. B. has laid down for his 
Pre-millennial disciples (and which we 
have in part quoted before for other 
purposes) is this: ‘‘ Do not be offended 
with the reproaches to which the pro- 
fessed expectation of the coming of 
Christ exposes you from all classes of 
men. It is the Generation Truth ; that 
is, the one which is peculiarly important 
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in this generation, and opposes the whole 
stream and current of men’s opinions 
by the simple testimony of God’s Word, 
and, therefore, it is the Truth every 
where spoken against.” Who in- 
formed Mr. Bickersteth that ‘‘a well- 
instructed Bible Christian will not be 
stumbled at this” unscriptural, erro- 
neous, and unwarrantable ‘ caution ?’ 
Is this ‘caution’ intended as a speci- 
men of the ‘ simple —- of God’s 
Word?—If it be so, we should the 
rather denominate it the complex testi- 
mony of a ‘simple’ and infatuated 
man’s word! For we fear not to aver, 
that, unless Mr. B. had been imme- 
diately gifted with Divine inspiration, 
he ought not, for conscience’ sake to- 
wards God, to have presumed to set 
before the public, or the Christian 
world, ‘in this generation,’ a ‘caution,’ 
or speculation for which he has not a 
clear scriptural voucher ; especially as 
he could not but know of the ‘ Quot 
homines, tot sententie,’ of the day in 
which we live. If the rules, cautions, 
directions, literal interpretations, his- 
tory, &c. &c. which he has set be- 
fore us, be the necessary antecedents 
to the understanding of the Pre-mil- 
lennial personal Advent System, then, 
peradventure, we had better purchase 
Mr. Bickersteth’s ‘ Practical (Pre- 
millennial) Guide,’ initiate our minds 
into that ‘ literal’ system, leave all, and 
go and follow him as the new Prophet, 
Apostle, and Precursor of the speedy- 
coming Pre-millennial Advent in this 
generation. But plainly: Ifthe prac- 
tical belief in ‘ Christ’s speedy appear- 
ing,’ and the literal establishment of 
“‘the Visible Kingdom of God upon 
Earth,” be of such ‘peculiar impor- 
tance’ to all Christians ‘in this gene- 
ration,’ as well in England as in all the 
world, whereof Mr. Bickersteth has 
expressed his public belief; then we 
should be especially glad to be fur- 
nished with the certain chronological 
data of such an event, from the Bible, 
and the Bible only; for to that book 
he has openly appealed, viz., ‘‘ the 
simple testimony of God’s Word.” It 
is evident that Mr. B. does not extend 
the period for the fulfilment of this im- 
portant event to the end of this present 
nineteenth century of the Christian 








8 Chap. ii. p. 33. and Chap. vi. p. 89. 
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zra; but tothe men of ‘thisgeneration,’ 
and, therefore, Christ must needs be 
even, as it were, literally, at the door. 
But shall we believe that the super- 
ficial and incoherent voice of Mr. 
Bickersteth can be the certain inter- 
preting voice of the Christian Church, 
when the voice of Christ tells us that 
the period of his second coming is un- 
certain? Shall we suffer ourselves, 
upon the simple fiat of Mr. Bicker- 
steth, to be ruled, and guided, and cau- 
tioned, and literalised into an un- 
feigned belief of a fictitious and garbled 
(we might almost have said—murdered) 
doctrine? We believe in the second 
Advent of Christ : yet we also believe 
that the specific time of his coming is 
impossible to be known till the event 
has declared it. Is it not manifest 
that all such rules, cautions, direc- 
tions, and literal interpretations as Mr. 
Bickersteth’s, are initiatory, and be- 
long to a pre-conceived system of Pre- 
millennial interpretation? Or, to use 
an expression of Mr. Brooks’, we may 
call cea of Interpreta- 
tion laid down, which shall fall in with 
and support their previously conceived 
system?” If some pious men of this 
generation may be allowed to foist and 
put forth their rules, cautions, direc- 
tions, and literal interpretations, in- 
sisting on the necessary and implicit 
belief of a speedy-coming Pre-millen- 
nial Advent of Christ and his King- 
dom, personally and literally, that is, 
‘the Visible Kingdom of God upon 
“Varth,” whilst others, ¢whose hearts 
are equally stored with humility, prac- 
t:cal piety, devotional feeling, biblical 
research, prophetical knowledge and 
interpretation, sobriety of mind, and, 
withal, sound in the Faith of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in a full and firm 
ape wo of the coming of Christ and 

is glorious and everlasting Kingdom, 
Post-millennium,) do not, nor cannot, 
nor dare not sanction the adoption of 
such ‘pre-conceived canons of inter- 
pretation,’ knowing them to be of an 
extravagant, speculative, spurious, in- 
jurious, political, pre-judging, and 
anti-scriptural character, then we may 
rest assured that such pre-conceived, 
Pre-millennial, personal-advent senti- 
ments are the precursors, not indeed of 
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“the Prophecies with reference to their 
interpretation and fulfilment,” nor 
signs of mutual Christian agreement, 
but fearful “signs of the times,” ‘in 
this generation,” which are more 
highly calculated to produce principles 
of religious anarchy and party-spirit, 
than to promote ‘ personal edification,’ 
or the strengthening of the walls of 
our Zion, or the propagation of the 
Gospel of Christ to Jew and Gentile! 
We are most decidedly of opinion that 
the doctrine of a Pre-millennial Per- 
sonal Advent, is of a gross and earthly 
character, and totally at variance with 
the present glorified state of Christ’s 
body, and the sobriety of the Gospel 
dispensation. 

As our Lord Jesus Christ told Pon- 
tius Pilate thrice, that ‘“‘ His Kingdom 
(7 Baoweia 7 eu) was not of this 
world ;”’ and, the Woman of Samaria, 
that ‘‘ God is a Spirit, and that they 
(whether Samaritans, Jews, or Gen- 
tiles,) must worship the Father in 
Spirit and in Truth :” so we thence 
infer that the Kingdom of Christ upon 
Earth was to be of a spiritual (not lite. 
ral) character to the end of Time, ac- 
cording to the fulfilled and ever-ful- 
filling promise of Christ to his dis- 
ciples : ‘‘ And 1 will pray the Father, 
and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that He may abide with you 
for ever ; even the Spirit of Truth.”— 
“* Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.”—‘‘ Where two 
or three are gathered together in my 
Name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”—‘‘ The Kingdom of God is 
within you.””—‘‘ The Kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink; but righteous- 
ness and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.”’—“ Ye are the Temples of the 
Holy Ghost.” We do not understand 
any thing literal, or outward, or.ma- 
terial, or earthly in these expressions, 
but only spiritual in reference to the 
soul of man; and we believe that he 
who speaketh the contrary doctrine— 
“is ofthe Earth—Earthly, and speaketh 
of the Earth.’”” We are favourable to 
the belief of a spiritual millennium to 
come; that is, a thousand years of 
righteousness and peace, which shall 
pervade the whole earth :—the com- 
mencement of which period, we can- 
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not place at a much earlier date than 
159 years from the present time, fol- 
lowing the commonly-received hy- 
pothesis of Bishop Newton and others: 
but even in this we will not be peremp- 
tory. However, the Bishop gives us 
very excellent advice on this subject 
in the following words :!! ‘‘ Prudence, 
as well as modesty, requires that we 
should forbear all curious inquiries 
into the nature and condition of this 
future Kingdom :”’ and a little further 
on his Lordship remarks, that ‘‘ these 
are points which the Holy Spirit hath 
not thought fit to explain: and Folly 
may easily ask more questions about 
them, than Wisdom can answer. Wis- 
dom, in the mysterious affairs of God, 
and especially in the mysterious things 
of futurity, will still adhere to the 
words of Scripture.” The Bishop has 
said nothing about a Pre-millennial 
advent ; and it is certain that Mr. 
Bickersteth’s ‘ Practical Guide’ has 
not so illustrated the new doctrine as 
that we can exercise any faith in it: 
his distortion of the sacred Scriptures 
can never lead us to foster the belief 
in, or tolerate the belief of, a Pre- 
millennial personal advent of Christ, 
or the literal coming of his Kingdom, 
either in this age, in this generation, 
or in any succeeding age of the Church- 
militant, viz. of this lower world: 
and we see no reason to believe in the 
personal reign of Christ on the literal 
‘throne of David’ during the spiritual 
millennial period. We would just 
suggest, that there both is, and ever 
has been, perpetual Pre-millennial ad- 
vent or coming of Christ, on every 
day, in every year, for the last eighteen 
centuries, and will, at all events, con- 
tinue to be the seme, till the millen- 
nial epocha shall have commenced ; 
for Christ says, that ‘‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them.”—* Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.”— 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock ; ifany man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, 
and will sup with him, and he with 
me.”’—‘* My sheep hear my voice.” 
The coming of Christ to the soud of any 
man in this life and at death, is, there- 
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fore, a pre-millennial advent (or, an 
advent before the Millennium) to that 
particular soul; and, therefore, to 
press upon our attention the necessity 
of a belief in, and ‘ preaching of, a Pre- 
millennial Advent of Christ in this gene- 
ration, is superfluous; because such an 
adventhas beenconstantly preached and 
experienced in every age of the Chris- 
tian Church ever since the Apostles’ 
days, and is of every-day occurrence. 
Christ comforted his disciples before 
his death, by saying to them, ‘<I will 
not leave you comfortless : I will come 
to you.” Now the context shows that 
Christ did not intend to ‘come to 
them,’ literally or bodily, but by ‘‘ the 
Comforter,”’ ‘‘ even the Spirit of 
Truth :” and we have no scriptural 
reason to suppose that He will ever 
‘come’ in any other manner until the 
Day of Judgment. 

As our Lord Jesus Christ gave the 
following exhortation and caution to 
his disciples—‘‘ If any man have ears 
to hear, let him hear. And he saith 
unto them, Take heed what ye hear: 
with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you.” Mr. Bicker- 
steth, therefore, need not be surprised 
if we now mete and measure back to 
him, in his own measured words, the 
exhortation and ‘ caution’ he has so 
gratuitously given for our considera- 
tion,!? viz. ‘* Guard against human sys- 
tems. It is very observable, how much 
some men have been carried away by a 
favorite system, so as to think that it 
is entwined with every part of the 
Word of God, and explains every dif- 
ficulty. They seem to suppose that one 
key will turn all the locks, and open 
every door of every room, and every 
cabinet inthat room. There are many 
locks in Scripture; outside locks and 
inside locks; and we must take the 
particular key which will open first the 
general lock, and then the one we want 
to have opened, or we shall only wrest 
the Scriptures.” As there is neithera 
Pre-millennial Jock nor key to be found 
in the Scriptures, we do Mr. Bicker- 
steth the justice to say that he has 
forged both the one and the other; for 
till his ‘ Practical Guide’ to the method 
of opening the Pre-millennial lock was 
published, it could be of little use to 
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attempt to take the particular key 
to open such particular lock, because 
no such key could be found: but now 
that Mr. Bickersteth has invented a 
key and opened the cabinet-door, he is 
so much enchanted with the vision he 
has seen passing before him, that the 
question is, whether he be in his sober 
senses or not? In a word, his work 
reminds us of the situation of St. Peter 
on the Mount of Transfiguration, when 
he said to Jesus, ‘‘ Master, it is good 
for us to be here: and let us make 
three Tabernacles, one for Thee, one 
for Moses, and one for Elias: not 
knowing what he said.”” And, there- 
fore, the sooner he comes down from 
the mount of Pre-millennialism the 
better it will be both for his hearers 
and readers. 

Till this ‘ Practical Guide to the 
Prophecies’ came on the tapis, we 
considered Mr. Bickersteth’s writings 
to be of a sober, judicious, practical, 
and useful tendency to the Christian 
world ; and we cannot conclude these 
remarks but by admonishing him to 
*‘retract his assertions and re-state 
his views,’’!8 as soon as possible, for 
the Advent of which he speaks will 
be proved to be, not a Pre- but Post- 
Millennial event; and which latter 
will be accompanied with the general 
summons of the Quick and the Dead, 
when “‘ Time shall be no longer,” and 
then (and not till then) the saints will 
live and reign with Christ in the Ce- 
lestial Jerusalem, the Paradise of God, 
world without end: for ‘it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, and 
after that the Judgment ;” ‘‘ absent 
from the body, present with the Lord.” 

The remarks which we have now 
made with reference to Mr. Bicker- 
steth’s ‘ Practical Guide,’ &c. may in 
a great measure be applied to Mr. 
Brooks’ ‘Elements of Prophetical In- 
terpretation ;’ for both works treat of 
a pre-millennial personal Advent of 
Christ, and a literal Kingdom upon 
Earth; and although we do not wish 
to detract from the merits of these 
authors, because we believe them to 
be sincere, yet if they will preach 
and publish to the world a system of 
erroneous Doctrine, which militates 
against the established rationale of 
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Prophetical Interpretation, in matters 
far beyond their reach, they cannot but 
expect to merit the censure of just 
criticism. 

Mr. Brooks tells us that ‘“ Those 
writers or preachers who put off the 
advent of the Lord Jesus to a remote 
period, do at least speak directly con- 
trary to the scope and tenor of the New 
Testament, which every where keeps it 
in view.” We recollect full well the 
commandment of Christ to his dis- 
ciples, ‘‘ to go into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ;” 
but we do not recollect a similar com- 
mandment or exhortation to write or 
preach any thing respecting a Pre-mil- 
lennial personal advent of Christ to 
any man; for, it may be taken for 
granted that those who preach the Gos- 
pel faithfully, will not fail to preach 
the second advent of Christ—a sub- 
ject so inseparably connected with it. 
Elsewhere, Mr. Brooks says'5—“ In 
the abstract then, it is evident, from 
the Scriptures that have been brought 
forward, that the mind of the Spirit is, 
to preach the Advent of Christ, rather 
than to preach the approach of death ; 
and to preach it, as if so uncertain 
when the event should come to pass, 
that we ought always to be expecting 
it, if not day by day, at least within 
the period of some three or four years : 
and therefore any scheme of Propheti- 
cal Interpretation, which postpones to 
a remote period the coming of the Son 
of Man, is contrary to the whole drift 
and tenor of God’s Word, and ought 
not to be heeded by the Church.” If 
the spirit of Prophecy be with, or the 
interpretation thereof rest upon Mr. 
Brooks, we ‘do well to take heed’ 
unto him as unto ‘the voice of the 
Church ;’ but as we are of an opposite 
opinion, because we know that the 
Canon of Inspiration closed with the 
Book of the Revelation, and that we 
can gather nothing from the Sacred 
Scriptures respecting ‘the mind of the 
Spirit’ in favor of the new doctrine of 
Triennial or Quadrennial periods of 
preaching before ‘the Church’ ‘the 
expectation of ‘ the coming of the Son of 
Man ;’ therefore we would recommend 
our brethren in the ministry to go on 
steadily in the good old way the 
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Prophets trod, and ‘not be carried 
away with every wind of doctrine,’ 
for ‘‘ the testimony (not of a Pre-mil- 
lennial advent, but) of Jesus is the 
spirit of Prophecy,” and all will come 
right at last. As eighteen hundred 
years have revolved since the Apostles’ 
days, the question is, when did this 
Pre-millennial personal advent doc- 
trine first become necessary to be 
preached before ‘the Church,’ as that 
the event must be expected at no 
greater period than every third or 
fourth year? For, if it be necessary 
now, and that (as Mr. Brooks says) 
‘the New Testament has every where 
keptit in view,’ howcould ‘the Church’ 
have lost sight of so momentous a 
Doctrine (as it is now made to appear) 
for so long a period as eighteen hun- 
dred years? To suppose such a thing, 
is to suppose that there has been no 
Church of Christ upon earth for 
eighteen centuries, which would be not 
only absurd, but heretical. 

We think that there are in Mr. 
Brooks’ ‘ Elements of Prophetical Inter- 
pretation,’ too many private opinions, 
plausible renderings of God’s sacred 
Word, and more begging of the ques- 
tion than is in any way consistent 
with the clear and genuine interpre- 
tation of unfulfilled Prophecy. It is 
evident that the Pre-millenial advent, 
according to the very nature of the 
hypothesis, would not merely precede, 
but must necessarily supersede the 
millennium,—a novelty of no ordinary 
kind. At any rate Mr. Bickersteth 
tells us that'® ‘‘We have been ac- 
customed simply to refer such ex- 
pressions [Matth. xiii. 36—52. xxv. 
Luke xvii. 20—37. and various other 
passages] to the general judgment 
at the close of the Millennium; but 
there is no intimation in any of these 
passages of a Millennium, and there 
are expressions in them that seem in- 
consistent with the idea of an inter- 
vening Millennium of universal right- 
eousness.”” And Mr. Brooks is not 
far behind him ; for he tells us frank- 
ly, that,” “any scheme of Propheti- 
cal Interpretation which postpones to 
a remote period the coming of the 
Son of Man, is contrary to the whole 
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drift and tenor of God’s Word, and 
ought not to be heeded by the Church.”” 
However, as the Scriptures have ad- 
vanced nothing concerning a Pre- 
millennial advent, we cannot imagine 
why ‘the Church’ should need to be 
so gravely appealed to at the present 
time concerning the belief of such a 
visionary scheme of anti-prophetical 
interpretation; for our Sixth Article 
tells us expressly, that, ‘“‘ Holy Scrip- 
ture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ; so that whatever is not read 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required as an article of 
the Faith,”’ &c. i. e. of the Church. 
Yet according to the manner in which 
Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Brooks have 
set forth this Doctrine to us, it must 
needs be a leading ‘Article of the 
Faith ;’ which it certainly is not, or 
we should have heard something about 
it before the nineteenth century of the 
Christian wera. Albeit, Mr. Brooks 
has supplied us with what he terms 
‘the Voice of the Church, to guide us 
to the current belief of the Doctrine 
through all past ages. His Third 
Chapter, consisting of 74 pages, is a 
summary or synoptical view of ‘ un- 
inspired writers,’ whom he thinks 
favoured the millennial doctrine, and 
whom he adduces as ‘the Voice of 
the Church,’ and that ‘ Voice of the 
Church,’ which (if we allow the ex- 
pression) was of old time was only 
Millennial, he has now changed for 
Pre-millennial. The first ‘ Voice of 
the Church’ (according to Mr. B.) be- 
gan with,'® ‘* The Babylonian Targum 
on Gen. xlix. 10.’’—Then, ‘ The Jeru- 
salem Targum on the same Scripture.’ 
—Then, ‘ Rabbi Eliazer the Great,.’— 
Then, ‘The Saducees asking Rabbi 
Gamaliel,’ &c.—Then, ‘The Writer of 
the Book of Wisdom.’—Then, ‘ The 
Sentiments of the Writer of the Book 
of Tobit.’—Then, ‘ Traditions,’ and so 
forth. At page 36, Mr. Brooks’s reason 
for quoting these authorities as ‘the 
Voice of the Church,’ is the following : 
** Our object is rather to bring forward 
the expositions of uninspired writers 
to prove the correctness of the view 
which has already been taken of pas- 
sages quoted from the Scriptures.” 
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Many of the foregoing apocryphal 
writers are mentioned by (Bishop 
Newton in his Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, but applied in a different 
sense and with a different object to 
that of ‘the Voice of the Church.’ In 
what canonical sense can the expo- 
sitions of uninspired writers be said 
to be ‘the Voice of the Church?’ 
We consider the admission of such a 
mode of interpretation or exposition, 
on the part of a Protestant Christian 
Minister, as playing directly into the 
hands of the idolatrous Roman Catho- 
lic Church, which constantly tells us 
of her ‘un-written Scriptures,’ and 
vaunts herself to be ‘ the true Church ;’ 
and exclaims, ‘The Unity of the 
Church! ’— ‘ The Sanctity of the 
Church!’ —‘The Catholicity of the 
Church !’—‘ The Apostolicity of the 
Church! ’—‘The Voice of the Church !’ 
&c. If the mode of Interpretation 
adopted by Mr. Brooks be allowed as 
canonical, we shall have ‘ un-inspired 
writers’ upon an equality with inspired 
writers,—an admission which Mr. B. 
could never have intended. But such 
a mode of argumentation is enough, 
per se, to stamp the Pre-millennial hy- 
pothesis as apocryphal and equivocal. 
It appears to us, from Mr. Brooks’s 
own choice of such ‘un-inspired 
writers’ for ‘the Voice of the Church,’ 
that he would at all hazards have all 
the false prophets of past ages, as well 
as the present, to prophecy ‘ with one 
mouth’ in favour of his pre-conceived 
pre-millennial Advent system, though, 
peradventure, he has found Mr. Faber” 
to be as a sort of Micaiah to stand in 
the gap against him: butif Mr. Faber 
had not been an exception, we should 
have raised our voices against such at- 
tempted homogeneous reconciliations. 
For, as on the one hand, we under- 
stand The Voice of God to be the Voice 
of Gold,—The Voice of Christ to be the 
Voice of Christ,—‘ The Voice of the 
Church’ to be the Voice of the Church, 
—The Voice of Inspiration to be the 
Voice of Inspiration ; so, on the other 
hand, we understand the Voice of ‘ un- 
inspired writers’ to be the Voice of un- 
inspired writers, — The voice of the 
Papal Roman Mystery of Iniquity to be 
the Voice of Iniquity,—The Voice of 
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the impostor Mahomet (to wit, the Ko- 
ran) to be the Voice of the impostor 
Mahomet: but to blend these opposite 
Voices together, is to harmonise the 
Voice of Babel or confusion, with ‘ the 
Voice of the Church.’ There can be 
no marvel at Mr. Bickersteth’s wish- 
ing for the publication of Mr. Brooks’s 
work, since the latter serves very well 
as a supplement to the Pre-millennial 
views of the former. It is evident that 
Messrs. Brooks and Bickersteth (as 
well as several other writers on Pro- 
phecy of this age) have studied the 
Scriptures of late years with an es- 
pecial reference to the propagation of 
the new Doctrine in question; concern- 
ing which we feel satisfied that they 
have studied them in vain, because the 
second coming of Christ, whenever it 
shall come to pass, will be manifest 
to all men by the event, and because 
that event will be the grand connecting 
link between Time and Eternity; it 
will necessarily be ushered in—not by 
the feeble and inaudible voices of Pre- 
millennial writers—but by the mighty 
‘ Voice of the Arch-Angel and the Trump 
of God!’ 

After all that Mr. Brooks has ad- 
vanced for the Pre-millennial advent, 
we see plainly the feebleness of the 
effort, which we have in his own 
words :#—** All I can say in this 
place is, that I am most firmly per- 
suaded, that we are living in that awful 
period designated in Scripture as ‘ the 
last time,’ and ‘ the last days.’”’ If it 
be enough that a person should only 
be ‘ most firmly persuaded’ in his own 
mind of an un-fylfilled prophecy com- 
ing to pass in his day, although the 
Scriptures be silent one way, and ne- 
gative the other,:then we also may be 
most firmly persuaded that this Pre- 
millennial doctrine is unworthy of our 
belief. Gop is the Sovereign of the 
whole Earth; and He will do all His 
pleasure. The duty of Servants is, to 
watch and wait their Master’s pleasure, 
and not to prescribe the Times or the 
Seasons. As Mr. Brooks and Mr. 
Bickersteth are so fond of literal inter- 
pretations and literal fulfilments of the 
prophecies concerning the Pre-millen- 
nial advent, we would strongly recom- 
mend them to go to Jerusalem without 
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further delay, and ¢arry there, that they 
may, day by day, visit ‘ Mount Olivet,’ 
(the Mount of Christ’s Ascension,) 
till this promised coming of Christ be 
fulfilled according to their expectation 
and belief of these words:—‘‘ Ye menof 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
Heaven? this same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into Heaven, shall 
so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into Heaven: and we doubt 
not that their rage for Pre-millenna- 
rianism will be of short duration.* 








* Peranzabuloe,’ or the Lost Church 
found, or the Church of England not 
a new Church, &c. By C. T. Col- 
lins. 


WE have been much interested by 
the account which Mr. Collins gives 
of the discovery of the very ancient 
British Church at Peranzabuloe, on 
the northern coast of Cornwall, near 
the shore of Peran’s' Bay. Mr. C. 
says it is probable that Christianity 
was introduced into Cornwall early in 
the third century ; for, soon after the 
Saxons landed and spread their con- 
quest from east to west— 

‘¢ The Cornish purchased, by an annual 
tribute, from Cerdocius, permission still 
to exercise the rites of the Christian reli- 
gion; and about the middle of the fourth 
century, Solomon, Duke of Cornwall, 
openly professed Christianity. The first 
Cornish apostle of any note was Coranti- 
nus, born in Brittany, who converted 
almost all Cornwall, and died a. p. 401. 
He was succeeded by a more illustrious 
man, Piranus, born of noble parents in 
the county of Ossory, in Ireland, a. p. 
352. He was converted to the Christian 
faith, visited Rome, was ordained bishop, 
and sent back to Ireland: he resided in 
the heart of the island, and his sanctity 
attracted such multitudes to him, that a 
town was built near his cell. At length, 
wishing to retire from the importunity of 
crowds who flocked from all parts of Ire- 
land to him, he gave out that he had 
received a Divine call, and passed over 
into Cornwall, taking with him his mother 
and others, who landing at St. Ives, dis- 
persed themselves over the county, and 
acquired such veneration among the peo- 
ple, on account of their piety, that the 
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Cornish have consecrated almost all their 
towns to the memory of Irish saints. 
Witness, says Camden, St. Burian, St. 
Ives, St. Columb, St. Mewan, St. Erben, 
St. Eval, St. Wenn, and St. Enedor.’’ 
Piranus settled himself in a district 
near the sea, that is now known by 
the name of Peranzabuloe, or St. Pieran 
in the Sand (Piranus in Sabulo). There 
he lived, and the spring of water of 
which he drank still bears his name. 
He instructed the miners in the art of 
working their metals, so that the Cor- 
nish miners have always regarded 
Piranus as their tutelary saint. To 
this day the Tinners, on the fifth of 
March, keep his feast, and hold a fair 
on the same day near his church. A 
little before his death Piran seemed to 
have some anticipation of the corrup- 
tions and trials which would fall upon 
the pure and primitive Church; and 
warned his flock to preserve the faith 
pure and entire, as delivered to them. 
Then, says his historian, he com- 
manded his grave to be dug, and with 
a resolute step descending into it, he 
kneeled down there with clasped hands 
and uplifted eyes, and surrendered his 
soul into his Creator’s hands. His 
parishioners built a church on the spot, 
and inscribed it with his name. This 
church became the resort of Christian 
worshippers from all parts of the world, 
and was very instrumental in diffusing 
the light of religion throughout. From 
that time till 905 a. p., when the Bri- 
tons at length surrendered their inde- 
pendence, little is known of St. Pieran’s 
church, except that it maintained its 
character of sanctity, and is supposed 
to have held the shrine before which 
Alfred threw himself in adoration. In 
the time of Edward the Confessor a 
dean and canons were established there, 
and the church was endowed with 
estates; Henry the First made it a 
royal gift to the dean and chapter of 
Exeter. In some unknown period 
after this, the advance of the western 
sea covered a previously fruitful coun- 
try with sterility, and buried the 
church of St. Pieran in the sand, till 
its submersion at length was complete. 
At length, in 1835, Mr. William Mi- 
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chell had the unspeakable honour and 
happiness of laying open to admiring 
crowds the ancient British church, 
and of presenting it, in all its unpre- 
tending simplicity, its rude but solid 
workmanship, to the wonder of anti- 
quaries, and the joy and gratitude of 
Cornish men.* 

Mr. Collins has used the history of 
this church as an introduction to an 
account of the Church of England from 
the earliest times to the Reformation ; 
for the purpose of proving that it was 
an ancient, apostolical, and independ- 
entand protesting Church 909 years be- 
fore the Reformation. It could not be 
expected, that on such a subject any 
fresh light could be thrown from the 
pages of ecclesiastical history, especi- 
ally in so concise and rapid a sketch 
as Mr. Collins has given; but it is 
written with sufficient statement of 
facts, with clearness and elegance of 
language, and with a warm and zealous 
attachment to the Church whose cause 
he advocates, and whose primitive and 
continued purity he shows. In the 
Appendix is a very interesting Letter 
from the Earl of Manchester to his 
son Mr. Walter Montague, on his 
conversion to the Catholic Religion, 
written with great force and feeling. 
The whole volume shews a learned 
and enlightened mind, does credit to 
the talents of the author, and evinces 
his strong attachment to the Church 
whose early history he has studied, 
and whose apostolical purity he has 
maintained. 





Examination of the Report of the Joint 
Stock Bank Committee. By T. Joplin. 


WE are sorry that we have not time 
nor room to give a synopsis of the 
valuable contents of some parts of Mr. 
Joplin’s pamphlet; particularly the 
account of the conduct of the Bank of 
England to the Northern and Central 
Joint Stock Bank. We must, how- 
ever, find room for a certain portion : 


** One of the officers of the Northern 
and Central Bank lost a bag which he was 
bringing to London, containing 100,000/. 
in cash and bills. The Company had 
three London correspondents, the London 
and Westminster, and two private banks, 
and upon the loss becoming generally 








* See our number for November 1835, 
p. 539. 
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known, the private banker sent for its 
general agent, in order to determine whe- 
ther they should continue to accept for it 
or not, as the loss of this parcel would 
cause the bank to be talked about, which 
at such a period might bring it to a stand. 
And, for a few hours, the next day, one 
of the bankers did refuse to accept for it, 
desiring the holders of the bill to call 
again. The bag, which had been inadver- 
tently left in a hackney cabriolet, was, 
however, only lost for a day; but, in the 
meantime, the position in which the loss 
had placed the establishment became 
known to the Bank of England, who, un- 
der the circumstances, voluntarily offered 
it their assistance. The Northern and 
Central Bank thereupon applied for the 
discount of 100,000/. of paper. The Bank, 
however, said, that before giving it any 
assistance, they must receive a letter from 
the Northern and Central Bank, confess- 
ing itself in a state of embarrassment, in 
which case they would not only discount 
for it, but give it credit for 400,000/. more, 
should it be required. This tempting offer 
it was of course glad to accept, and wrote 
the Bank of England the letter required, 
but when the answer to it was received, 
two most unexpected conditions were an- 
nexed to the grant. The first was, that 
it was to give up the chief part of its 
branches, and the next, that it was not to 
pay the bills which the London and West- 
minster Bank had accepted for it, but 
leave it to pay them itself (a pretty trick 
this !) which would involve that establish- 
raent inan unexpected advance of 100,0001., 
the repayment of which it was to wait for 
until the Bank of England and many other 
creditors were paid. Had these terms 
been intimated to the Northern and Cen- 
tral Bank in the first instance, it would 
naturally have declined entering into the 
negotiation, and the fact of its having re- 
fused the assistance of the Bank, would 
probably have restored the credit it had 
lost. It was time enough to accept such 
terms when it could do no better. But 
having once entered the Bank parlour, 
which could not be withheld from the 
public, a run upon it was anticipated, as, 
with the known hostility of the Bank of 
England, it could be presumed that it 
would only be found there. in the last ex- 
tremity. Hence, it was obliged to ac- 
cede to any terms that the Bank of Eng- 
land at their mercy and discretion thought 
proper to dictate.’’ 

We have only to remark, that the 
very rapid decline of this same Nor- 
thern and Central Bank, after the 
flourishing official account which we 
read, and which held out that it was mo- 
rally impossible that a bank constituted 
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on a basis wide and solid as that, could 
ever fail, and that its slightest appear- 
ance of embarrassment, would be the 
immediate signal-gun for immense as- 
sistance being poured in, shews how 
little reliance is to be placed upon the 
most positive and apparently authentic 
assertions on such subjects. 





Poems. By John Moultrie. 1837. 


WHEN we have said that in these 
poems there is an occasional redun- 
dance or diffusion of language, and that 
the luxuriant growth of the poet’s 
genius has been left by him too muchun- 
pruned; we have in truth exhausted our 
little phial of critical censure. Amidst 
much that iselegantin language, poetical 
in thought, and amiable in feeling, the 
work of praise will be easy enough. 
Mr. Moultrie’s style is good ; indeed, 
far better than that of many of his 
brother poets of loftier pretensions 
and more daring wing. There is in it 
no imitation of any leading poet of the 
age—no affectation of antiquity—and 
no ungraceful mixture of the low and 
elevated, the ornamented and the plain. 
It is what we should call the proper 
language of poetry; that is, the best 
and chojcest expression of the lan- 
guage of the time in which the poet 
lives. If there occasionally occur a 
very few words or expressions which 
do not keep within the strict circle of 
our definition, the exception is too 
trifling for remark. If there are no 
‘ words that burn’ in these poetic urns, 
there are ‘ thoughts that breathe’ most 
elegantly and harmoniously to ourears; 
and, above all, there is a spirit of good. 
ness, of sweet and kind affections, 
of well-directed aspirations, and gentle 
desires: and occupations, which rises 
like a pure and hallowed flame, conse- 
crating and adorning all within its in- 
fluence. 

To descend to particulars — Mr. 
Moultrie’s blank verse is varied in 
pauseand skilful in construction. Some 
of his Sonnets are more than good; 
and his lyrical verse, though not of a 
high strain, bespeaks a practised hand 
and feeling. 

We will give such specimens as are 
within compass, and such as will lead 
all persons who understand good poetry 
te seek for more in the volume itself. 


SONNET il. 
If I may break my spirit’s icy spell 
And free once more the frost-bound stream of 
song, 
To thee, beloved wife, will first belong, 
The praise and the reward. For thou canst tell 
Whose gentle efforts made my bosom swell 
Once more with love of verse, extinct so long. 
Who first evok’d me with enticement strong 
And pleasant bribes, from the deep silent cell 
Of mental idleness ;—the next place to thee 
In this poor praise holds that dear friend by 
right, 
Who sheds upon our path so rich a light 
Of cheering love and tenderest sympathy : 
High above both, my song’s sole Lord is He, 
its origin and end—the Infinite, 


SONNET IV. 
If I could doubt that in another sphere, 
Brighter than this, and ne’er to pass away, 
The renovated soul shall live for aye, 
Methinks such doubts would quickly disappear, 
Friend, in thy presence, whom we all revere. 
For when thy cheerful aspect I survey, 
And mark thy sweet affection’s consaline play, 
Yet feel they lack their truest object here, 
How should my heart endure the freezing 
thought, 
That all this depth of love exists in vain, 
Doom’d ne’er to lavish its rich sweets again, 
On him, long lost, and, oh! how fondly sought. 
But here to dwell in widowhood’s dull pain, 
A few brief years, then vanish into nought. 
SONNET XI. 
Mary, thou canst not boast thy sister’s brow 
Capacious, nor her proud and piercing eye, 
Nor that calm look of conscious dignity 
Which makes us my in her presence bow. 
Yet scarce to me less beautiful art thou, 
With thy dove’s eyes, so modest, mild, and shy, 
And that retiring meek simplicity 
Which wins pure hearts, they scarce know why 
or how. 
Nor is thy voice less full of pleasant sound, 
Thy words of pleasant meaning to my ear ; 
Albeit thy mind than hers is less profound, 
Thy wit less bright.—Sweet girl! for many a 
year, 
No countenance more lovely have I found, 
No gentler heart, no youthful friend more dear, 


SONNET XVII. 

There are whose pearl of price is richly set, 
In ——- choice of intellectual gold, 
And polish high by graces manifold. 
Some such have I in life’s brief journey met, 
Whom, once beheld, I never can forget. 
But thou wast fashion’d in a coarser mould, 
And Nature, by Religion uncontrolled 
For many a year, will needs be Nature yet. 
For though I deem thy soul’s full beauty marr’d, 
Its stature dwarf’d, with much infirmity, 
I honour thy strong faith, still struggling hard 
With Sin and Satan for the mastery ; 
Nor — I that Heaven’s gates can e’er be 

barr’d, 
‘To one who pants and toils for it, like thee. 


We must find room for one more. 


SONNET XXIII. 
For patient ministrations, sweet and kind, 
For self-denying love, on our distress 
Pouring its soft and soothing tenderness. 
For the calm wisdom of thy Christian mind, 
we oe experience of h’s griefs com- 
in’d. 
For comfort which no language can express, 
For — and how much more, thy name we 
less ; 
And keep it in our heart of hearts enshrin’d, 
But chiefly for those glimpses pure and bright, 
Of faith intense aud piety serene, 
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Wherewith thou charm’st our spiritual sight, 
To worlds which fleshly eye hath never seen ; 
For that, thy love in sorrow’s murkiest night, 
The pole-star of our hope and faith hath been. 
We will now give some part of an 
ode, which we think written with 
taste and feeling. 
ODE. 
The Moon hath scarce gone down, 
And o’er our quiet town, 
The Morning Star is still his vigil keeping; 
Night’s silent reign hath ceas’d, 
And slowly from the east 
Day’s misty beams are o’er the twilight 
creeping. 
Once more is life in house and field astir. 
Sleeps yet our beauteous bride ?—tread 
softly—wake not her. 


II. 
Awhile let her forget, 
Since love allows it yet, 
The agitations* of the coming hour, 
The deep and solemn vows 
Which she a virgin spouse 
Must speak, or ere in Hymen’s chosen 
bower, 
To his soft yoke resigning her wild will, 
Of sweet connubial bliss she yet may take 
her fill. 
Ill. 
Transition passing strange ! 
A swift yet solemn change, 
From maidenhood serene and fancy free ; 
To all the unquiet cares 
Which envious fate prepares, 
E’en forthose matrons who the happiest be. 
Thy dream of virgin peace is well nigh 


gone ; 
Sleep, whilst thou mayst, young Bride ! 
still sleep securely on. 
Iv. 
Sleep on, for thou to-day 
Must take thy leave for aye 
Of. pleasures lov’d and hoarded since thy 
birth ; 
To thine own mother’s door, 
Thou shalt return no more, 
In thine own right—a dweller by her 
hearth, 
Of all its joys the undisputed queen ; 
For these no more to thee can be what 
they have been. 
* * * * * 


VI. 

Thy heart must now become 
The calm and quiet home, 

Of stronger sympathies and cares more 
Nor ever must thou look, {high ; 
Henceforth, on this world’s book, 

With young Imagination’s glistening eye ; 





* We do not like this word ; we should 
prefer— 
The hopes, the fears that wait the coming hour. 
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The page of vision must be closed for thee, 
And all thy joys be those of dull reality. 
VII. 
Where art thou in thy dreams ? 
Happy beside the streams ? 

Or wandering in the woods thy childhood 
In sunshine bright and clear, _[lov’d? 
Most glorious doth appear, 

Each well-known haunt in which thy steps 

have trod, 

And old familiar faces on thee simile, 

And voices lov’d long since, sound plea- 

santly the while. 
VILL. 
E’en the beloved Dead 
Have left their earth’s stern bed, 

To commune with thee in thy dream to- 
And each resplendent brow {night ; 
Looks fondlier on thee now, 

Than ever in those days of past delight, 

To which thy slumb’ring heart now wan- 

ders back, 

A wild and wondrous way in Memory’s 

moonlit track. 


We pass over some lines more. 


XIII. 

What voice salutes thine ear? 
Look up—thy parent dear 

With wistful eye is o’er thy slumber bend- 
The dreaded morn is come, [ing ; 
Which from the long-lov’d home 

Summons her child. Already tears are 

blending [cheek ; 

With smiles on either sister’s anxious 

Thy gentle brother droops with heart too 

full to speak. 
XIV. 
An hour and all is o’er, 
These cheeks are pale no more, 

These tears have ceas’d to flow. The word 
The holy rite complete, [is spoken, 
And smiling faces greet, [token 

The Husband and the Wife, with many a 

Of glad congratulation—grief hath flown 

For some few moments’ space, which 

Mirth asserts her own ! 


We can give no more of this elegant 
and pensive hymeneal. There are also 
some poems of a lighter and more 
comic vein, not unsuccessful in their 
way; but we like Mr. Moultrie’s moral 
strain the best. 





Xenicla. Poems, including Translations 
from Schiller, §c. By John Anster, 
LL. 


WHO has not read Dr. Anster’s 
Translation of Faust?* and who has 


* We expected to have been able to 
insert Dr. Anster’s answer to some obser~ 
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not approved its spirit and taste? We 
have heard much of its want of fide- 
lity, and of the additional ornaments 
inserted bythe translator. Be it so. We 
will not quarrel with Dr. Anster forthat, 
so long as he has given us the whole 
poem transferred to our language, with 
a feeling akin to that in which it was 
written. To translate Faust requires 
a many-languaged pen. We hardly 
know any poetical task more difficult. 
Perhaps no one translation will be 
everywhere successful. We have seen 
parts that we think better done by 
Mr. Talbot—parts by others; but on 
the whole we support Dr. Anster’s, 
as presenting a very clever and suc- 
cessful representation of the original. 

The present Poems will be far from 
discrediting his former fame. What 
there is of Lyrical Poetry in the vo- 
lume will, we are sure, increase it. 
The author has imbibed much of 
Goéthe’s delicacy of touch and har- 
mony of numbers. We do not see in- 
deed, as in Gray, the fire of the eagle 
eye, or the fearful weight of the talon; 
but we can listen with pleasure to the 
sounding pinion, and we acknowledge 
the bold and upward flight. We will 
make our extract from that depart- 
ment. 


A DREAM REMEMBERED IN A DREAM. 
Mine was a dream of strange delight, 
And did not vanish with the night. 

Methought a Voice was leading me 
Thro’ dark walks of a lonesome wood, 
A dedicated solitude ; 
A voice that was a mystery, 
Like the voices, faint and wild, 
We have heard, and evermore 
Seem in Sabbath hours to hear, 
When the heart, half reconciled 
To the losses we deplore, 

Meets again with love and fear— 
Fear subdued and love chastis’d, 
The Dead—till death too little priz’d! 
When they, for whom we did not live, 

In heaven still love us, still forgive, 
And voices to the heart are brought 
Again in dreams and dreaming thought. 


On wander’d we in vision vague, 
Above the trembling line of Maige! 
What wonder if the pleasant Voice 
The leading music of my dream, 
Chang’d as we glided by the stream, 
And seem’d to murmur and rejoice, 





vations made on him by a correspondent 
of our Magazine, but we have not had the 
pleasure of hearing from him. Our pages 
are at his command for that purpose.—Eb. 
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As, sleepless in the moonbeams smiled, 
The stream that sooth’d me, man and child. 
And then up-rose, like fairy throngs, 
A crowd of fancies fugitive— 
Such forms as for a moment live, 
In seeming life, and glance and give 
Their beauty to the eye, revealing 
A charm, that is a sense, a feeling— 
Not unlike the odour left, 
When the loose winds’ pleasant theft, 
On a bank with Maydews wet, 
Stirs the wakeful violet. 
Fancies, blossomings of love, 
Like the breathing from above, 
That is felt, and that belongs 
To one Minstrel, only one— 
To the Song of many Songs, 
To the Song of Solomon. 
Dark Night, though dark, how beautiful! 
‘rhine the consoling sound, that lull, 

Men, happy or unfortunate, 

Raise up the sad, calm the elate! 
And thine alike, o’er all to sweep, 
The curtain of mysterious sleep; 
And thine, while in the cloud we lie, 
The dreams, too bright for waking eye— 
The heaven that for a moment seems 
Before us in the spell of dreams. 


Whose was the Voice that led me on ? 
Who walk’d with methat pleasant wood ? 

The voice—her voice—her very tone— 
Her unforgotten words renew’ d-- 

The radiant eyes—the folded hair— 

The lips—the love-reposing there. 

Day wakes me from the conscious trance, 

And still before my eyes I trace, 

The lines of that beloved face, 

And that transtigured countenance. 
1827. 


We should gladly have extracted 
the entire Poem of Solitude, but must 
content ourselves with a specimen of 
its lyrical grace and harmony. 


Oh! what a lovely, silent spot ! 

Midsuch ascenethe Eremite would hope 
To build his lonely cot, 

Just where with easy slope 

The wooded mountain bends, 

Where the clear rill descends. 
Now hid the jutting rocks beneath, 
Now faintly sparkling on the eye, 
Itself conceal’d, its course we now descry, 
By the long grass and blossomy heath, 
By the cowslip’s saffron hue, 
By the violet’s clouded blue, 
Beside its fostering bed, 
In waste profusion spread. 
Its widening wave at distance now we hail, 
When bright, and blue, and broad, it rolls 

along the vale. 


At Spring’s return the earth is glad, 
And yet to me, at this lone hour, 
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The wooddove’s note from yonder natural 

bower, 
Though winning sweet, is sad. 

Calmly the cool wind heaves 

The elm’s broad boughs, whose shadows 
seem 

Like some deep vault below the stream ; 

The melancholy Beech still grieves, 

As in the scattering gale are sped 

The red and wrinkled leaves. 

And from the Yew, by yon forgotten grave, 

Hark! the lone robin mourning o’er the 
dead. 


Spirit ! by whom man’s spirit is subdued, 
Thou, that mid awful Nature’s quietude, 
Dost on the green earth breathe a ten- 
derer hue, 
On the reposing skies a darker blue. 
Spirit, whate’er thy name, 
No other hymn than thine, 
Shall tremble from the Clarshac’s frame, 
Whose strings, neglected long, 
Again shall.echo to my song, 
Shall hail the inspiring Nymph, whose holy 
power [hour. 
Bids wisdom and delight to bless the lonely 


See where, most mild and sad, 
The Goddess on her mountain throne 
Of rocks, with many-coloured lichens clad, 
Is sooth’d by gurgling waters near, 
Or song of Skylark, wild and clear, 
Or Music’s mellow tone ; 
The scarce- heard hum of distant strife 
Breaks not the consecrated rest, 
The Sabbath quiet of the breast, 
Unruffled by the war, above the mirth of 
Awful thoughts for ever roll [life : 
Shadowing the silent soul, 
Like the twilight tall rocks throw 
Far into the vale below: 
Here Genius, in fantastic trance, 
Enjoys his wildest reverie, 
Or pores, with serious eye, 
Upon some old Romance ; 
Till all the pomp of chivalry, 
The vizor quaint of armed knight, 
And stately dame, and tournay bright, 
Are present to his glance. 
And Fancy here delights to stray, 
And shed around her smiles serene ; 
Not those alone that for the Poet play, 
Too grandly, too divinely bright, 
They pain with luxury of light : 
Here she exerts a gentler sway, 
And gives to happiness the tranquil 
She breathes with soft control, [scene. 
And holy sense of sober’d joy ; 
And sorrows that no more annoy 
Are pleasant to the soul, &c. 

With his feeling for lyrical har- 
mony, and with his entire acquaint- 
ance with the spirit and poetry-creat- 
ing power of Goéthe’s mind, we wish 
Dr, Anster would give us a translation 
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of the Ballads and Odes of the Author 
of Faust, and show us how their fine 
metrical delicacies and linked sweet- 
ness may be preserved. We perceive, 
at p. 170, that Dr. Anster has tran- 
slated the Gipsy Song, which we also 
had endeavoured to transfer into verse 
in our Magazine a few years ago,* 
being stimulated thereto by Mary 
Austin thinking it not to be ventured 
upon. Reviewers, as old as ourselves, 
are not famous for compliments, so, 
in plain language, we must say, that 
we give the preference to our own 
translation, for divers weighty and 
unanswerable reasons. In concluding, 
we beg our readers not to omit reading, 
and reading not to omit admiring, the 
Ranz des Vaches from Schiller; and 
particularly the Fisher Boy in his 
Boat, p. 116. 








The History and Antiquities of the 
Manor House and Church at Great 
Chalfield, Wiltshire. By T. L. 
Walker, Architect. 4to. 1837. 


WE have already reviewed, with a 
considerable degree of satisfaction, the 
first part of this author’s ‘ Examples 
of Gothic Architecture ;’ the present 
forms the second portion of his first 
volume, and it is with pleasure we 
perceive that one of the most curious 
remains of Ancient Domestic Architec- 
ture in,existence, has been chosen for 
illustration. The claims of Great Chal- 
field rest on a very strong foundation ; 
it may be regarded as one of the oldest 
examples of the ancient manor houses 
of the realm existing in a compara- 
tively perfect state, and as exhibiting a 
pure specimen of the rich and elegant 
style of architecture which prevailed 
in the domestic structures of the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, although 
but few examples of the period have 
reached our days; and it seems also 
to throw a strong light on the mode of 
life of the gentry of that eventful 
period of history. It has suffered but 
little from modern alterations, and has 
felt not very severely the hand of Time. 
Yet this splendid example of our 
forefathers’ taste was, until lately, 
comparatively unknown; it was no- 
ticed in Mr. Buckler’s very clever 
work on Eltham, which contains a 
treasury of information on Ancient 





* Gent, Mag. for August 1833, p. 139. 
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Domestic Architecture; and was more 
recently engraved and described in 
our pages (in July 1835). We have 
great satisfaction in referring to this 
latter circumstance, since it has been 
the means of turning Mr. Walker’s 
attention to this valuable specimen, 
and in truth has led to the present 
publication. The proprietor of this 
noble relic of ancient art, Sir Harry 
Burrard Neale, Bart. G.C.B. seems to 
be fully aware of the value of the 
treasure he possesses, having employed 
the author to preserve the structure 
against decay. It is pleasing to record 
this fact; and at the same time let us 
hope that it will lead, in the future, to 
an increased care of the relic, and to 
the preservation from decay of its re- 
maining features. 

Great Chalfield Manor House was 
originally possessed by a branch of the 
noble family of the Percies, and that 
branch, it would appear by the arms, 
the fusils of the Percies, ere the lion 
of Brabant had superseded the original 
bearing, must have set off from the 
parent tree at an early period ; but the 
present structure cannot claim an anti- 
quity so high. It appears from the 
evidence afforded by the architecture, 
by costume, and those other marks by 
which the age of a building is surely 
indicated, that it was erected in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, and that the 
builder was Thomas Tropenell, who 
recovered the estate after much litiga- 
tion (in 1446), his claim to it being as 
heir to the Percies through a female, 
the male line having become ex- 
tinct. This gentleman, for no higher 
rank in society than that honourable 
grade did the builder of the present 
mansion hold, had married Agnes, 
fourth daughter of William Ludlow, 
Lord of Hill Deverel, in the same 
county ; and as the arms of Tropenell, 
impaling Ludlow, are conspicuously 
displayed in the house, there is evi- 
dence, we think, quite ample to war- 
rant the conclusion, that the period 
which Mr.Walker assigns to the build- 
ing is the true one. 

It is not alone as an architectural 
work that Mr. Walker’s book is de- 
serving of attention: through the kind 
assistance the author received from 
two gentiemen, the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, the rector of the parish, whose 
name must be doubtless familiar to 
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our readers, and Wm. Waldron, Esq. 
of Lipiat, the author acknowledges ‘‘ he 
has been enabled to throw consider- 
able interest on the history of his 
place, and in consequence his work is 
not only valuable to the architect, but 
also to the historian.” It contains a 
very excellent history of the manor 
and its successive owners ; at the same 
time that it illustrates so ably and 
completely their venerable domicile. 

In addition to the Mansion House, 
the Parish Church forms a very suit- 
able Appendix to the work: it stands 
in front of the Mansion, and is con- 
spicuous in our view, having the ap- 
pearance of a chapel appurtenant to 
the House.* This is a small edifice, 
but replete with interest, and Mr. 
Walker has shewn a just discrimina- 
tion in adding it to the description of 
the House, although in doing so he 
has departed from his original inten- 
tion of giving only domestic examples. 

The illustrations comprise twenty 
views of the Manor House, eight of the 
Church, and one of the Tomb of the 
presumed founder. They are executed 
from drawings made after measure- 
ments by the author, and engraved by 
Le Keux and Bury. The Frontispiece, 
a perspective view of the House and 
Church, is a delicate etching, highly 
creditable to the needle of Mr. Le 
Keux. 

The subjects which are dedicated to 
the Mansion, contain full and com- 
plete architectural illustrations of this 
structure. They comprise two beau- 
tiful oriel windows, one circular and 
one octangular; the first of which is 
an example of great elegance, and of 
infinite value to every architect who 
may be seeking for genuine examples 
of ancient art. 

The sculptured and heraldic decora- 
tions, in both of which the Hall is rich, 
are fully displayed. The armorial 
bearings of the Tropenells were, Gules, 
a fesse engrailed Ermine, between three 
griffin’s heads erased Argent. The 
badge, or device adopted by the builder 





* There are many instances of man- 
sions in Kent, with chapels similarly situ. 
ated, which are parochial structures ; for 
instance, Lullingstone Castle, Milton by 
Canterbury, and Horton, in Chartham : 
the latter desecrated : but we know of no 


instance in that county so complete as 
Chalfield. 
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of the house was a yoke, with the ap- 
propriate motto ‘‘ Le joug tyra bele- 
ment,”? which Mr. Walker translates, 
“* the yoke drew well,” or “ the yoke 
sat lightly.”” No reason is assigned 
for the adoption of this strange device, 
but it appears to have been a favourite 
one with the builder, from its frequent 
repetition. 

Mr. Walker gives a new reading to 
the Greek name of our Saviour, ibe, 
viz. Jesu hominibus crucifixo (p. 23), 
and in p. 26 repeats the old inveterate 
misinterpretation of 1.H.S. ‘ Jesus, 
the Saviour of mankind.’”? Without 
rehearsing all that has been said on 
this subject in our pages during the 
past twelvemonth, we will only plainly 
state, for the benefit of our present 
author, that on Byzantine paintings, 
coins, &c. (and continued by the mo- 
dern Greek church) the head of the 
Saviour is designated by the abbreviated 
words °C XC, that is, Invous Xpurros. 
In England these words were usually 
written LH’C XP’C, or Ub’c ¥p’c. The 
Greek final s was commonly formed 
like the Roman c. Besides other ex- 
amples we have before cited, there is 
a print of the descent into hell, copied 
by Hone, after Hearne, with an in- 
scription beginning, The Xp'e resur- 
gens, &c. 

The Hall shews a very curious and 
very original example of those singular 
apertures which are to be found in 
almost every old hall, and for the use 
of which an odd reason is assigned in 
a well-known description of Stanton 
Harcourt, by Pope; in Cotehele, the 
interior of the hall may be viewed 
from an adjacent apartment, through 
a quatrefoil opening, the spectator not 
being visible (Gent. Mag. vol. V.N.S. 
p- 19) but here the aperture is most 
curiously covered by a mask, through 
the eyes of which the ungracious 
observer might survey the hall with- 
out the least fear of detection. The 
pipe leading tothe mouth of the mask, 
from its trumpet-like form, like the 
scenic masks of antiquity, would seem 
to have been formed to speak through, 
to convey an admonition, perhaps, if 
the observer saw any thing improper 
going forward in the hall. 

The plates dedicated to the Church, 
shew it to be a pleasing little struc- 
ture, containing some features highly 
useful to architects. The west door 
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shews a very curious and somewhat 
rare sort of canopy of stone, overhang- 
ing the doorway, a pleasing apology 
for a porch. 

The belfry tower is well worth the 
attention of the architects of modern 
chapels built on low estimates. It is 
a pleasing and simple object, of suffi- 
cient size for one bell, but far above 
the unsightly belfries which are com- 
monly seen on the roofs of modern 
chapels. The domestic chapel of Cote- 
hele House has a belfry very similar, 
of which an engraving may be seen in 
the last reference to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

We can only, in conclusion, having 
already devoted all the space we could 
allow to Mr. Walker’s work, add 
our tribute of admiration at the style 
in which the work has been produced, 
and our wish that the ingenious 
author may receive that patronage 
which may enable him to proceed with 
his illustration of many other valuable 
examples of ancient art, with the same 
attention and care which distinguish 
those portions of his first volume, which 
have already met the public eye. 


——- 


The Life and Character of John Howe, 
M.A. By Henry Rogers. 


WE have been much gratified with 
the perusal of this volume ; and more 
interested in it, than could well have 
been presumed, considering the very 
scanty materials from which, unfor- 
tunately, it has been obliged to be 
formed. Howe on his death-bed, it 
appears, ordered his large collection 
of valuable MSS. to be destroyed ; and 
with them perished all the reminis- 
cences of his private life, his personal 
history, and the records of his friends. 
Mr. Rogers’s diligent research has 
gathered up all the fragments that re- 
main, and he has endeavoured to re- 
unite them, so as to present us with 
a faithful image of the original; and 
all that zeal and knowledge could do, 
we think, has been effected. A preface 
of more than usual interest, acquaints 
us with the author’s motives and 
principles in the performance of his 
task: and they are so honourable to 
him, that we cannot prevail on our- 
selves, though in want of space for 
other matter, to omit them :— 


‘*T should have felt myself utterly un- 
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worthy of being the biographer of Howe, 
had I not been emulous of imitating in 
some humble measure, that calm, candid, 
dispassionate temper of mind, for which 
he was so justly eminent. Howe was a 
nonconformist. I have endeavoured faith- 
fully to represent his reasons for his non- 
conformity ; but it has been infinitely far 
from my purpose to employ his name in 
subserving for party purposes. To enlist 
him, whose temper and spirit were so 
transcendentally Catholic.—whose whole 
life was devoted to the cause of our com- 
mon Christianity, and who abhorred all 
excess of party feeling, whether displayed 
by those with whom he agreed, or by 
those from whom he differed,—to enlist 
him, I say, in the mere strife of party, 
would, in my estimation, be a flagrant 
insult to his memory. * * * To 
write the Life of Howe with any mean 
Sectarian feeling, would, in my estima- 
tion, be as unnaturally absurd as to write 
the Life of Cromwell, merely to shew that 
he was an Independent, or that of Milton, 
to prove that he was a Baptist.’’ 


This principle, so fairly avowed,—so 
just to the memory of Howe,—so ho- 
nourable to Mr. Rogers,—and so ad- 
vantageous to the cause of religion 
and of letters, has been, we own, 
maintained in the work; and if Mr. 
Rogers considers some points con- 
nected with his history, in a light 
different from ourselves, as perhaps 
in that relating to the Act of Unifor- 
maity, we are willing to allow that his 
judgment seems to proceed from rea- 
sons resulting from his investigations 
and enquiries, and conscientiously 
adopted and maintained; and, when 
he looks forward, as he does through- 
out his work, to the realization of 
some comprehensive and Catholic sys- 
tem of Christianity, which shall open 
its maternal bosom to all its children 
alike, and receive every one of its 
wandering offspring to the general 
home ; we certainly cannot but regard 
with complacency and approval, a 
feeling so highly in accordance with 
the spirit of true religion and of its 
Founder ; though we must at the same 
time confess the tardy backwardness 
of our own hopes; and our inability 
to partake in the formation of a struc- 
ture the fairest,—the most glorious, 
which the united powers of love and 
faith could erect upon earth. We can 
see no signs of such a communion ; 
and we are afraid, among the builders 


Gent. Maa, Vor, VIII. 
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of the Temple of the Lord, would be 
found a strife of mind and a confusion 
of tongues; yet we own such must be 
the desire of every good, and the as- 
piration of every noble and great 
mind: and when we consider the 
vast mass of selfishness, worldliness, 
and sin that must be destroyed and 
annihilated by the acknowledgment of 
such a principle, and the formation of 
such a system, we may breathe a 
prayer that it is still among the bless- 
ings which God has reserved for his 
people upon earth. 

In the absence of all documents 
which would have given an interest 
to the history of Howe,—Mr. Rogers 
has still made his work such as will 
be read with pleasure and approba- 
tion. This partly arises from the ex- 
tremely amiable and apostolic cha- 
racter of the subject of his biography, 
which throws a pleasing charm on the 
whole narrative; and partly from the 
interesting times in which he lived, 
the characters with whom he was 
concerned, and the events by which 
his life and fortunes were affected. 
Doubtless, it is the page of English 
history most important and of deepest 
interest. It teems with wisdom and 
instruction; it alike encourages and 
warns. In religion,—in politics,—in 
public affairs,—in private conduct, it 
offers to us a knowledge that is not 
elsewhere to be obtained ; in that point 
of view, its dreadful sacrifices are ac- 
quiesced in;—its miseries are half-for- 
gotten;— its mistakes are recorded 
for our benefit; its sorrows flow for 
our cleansing; and even the charac- 
ters of blood in which it is written, 
become sanctified and hallowed in 
the consideration of the important in- 
terests of humanity which may have 
been restored and assured by them. 

As we are totally unable to fol- 
low the biographer through the series 
of his narrative, or to present our 
readers with an analysis of the work, 
we must content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the following sketch of 
Howe’s mental character by his bio- 
grapher, as it appears to us to be justly 
formed :— 

‘‘T cannot but avow my opinion—an 
opinion formed after no very limited ac- 
quaintance with the lives and writings of 
ancient Christians,—that there is scarcely 
one of the many —_ memoirs are be- 
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fore the public, characterised by excel- 
lence so various,.or so great in its se- 
veral kinds, as the subject of these pages ; 
scarcely any one who presents such a har- 
monious combination of all that is great, 
noble, and lovely in human character. 
I am well aware indeed that the several 
elements of excellence which entered into 
the composition of this extraordinary 
man, may, taken separately, be found in 
other men, in equal—if not in larger mea- 
sures; but the distinctive beauty of his 
character is that of combination and sym- 
metrical relation of parts: so much is 
this the case, that it is no paradox to af- 
firm, that the very fullest developement 
of which any single, or moral quality 
might have been susceptible, and which 
in some other men, distinguished by mark- 
ed inequality of character, would have 
been justly considered an excellence, would 
in bis case have been a defect, because it 
would have impaired that rare harmony 
which now pervades the whole. Without 
anticipating that more minute analysis of 
his character, which is reserved for a sub- 
sequent page, it may be allowed in this 
place to indicate the more important as- 
pects under which it may be contem- 
plated. It is true that his intellectual 
qualities are of the highest order, and 
perhaps his aptitude for abstract specula- 
tion has very seldom, if ever, been sur- 
passed. It may be safely said, however, 
that there are other points in his charac- 
ter far more worthy of notice. It is the 
singular diversity, and not less singular 
combination of moral excellence, that 
chiefly render him an object of such pro- 
found interest. To use the scarcely hy- 
perbolical language of his friend and co- 
adjutor, who preached his funeral ser- 
mon :—‘‘ It seemed as though he was in- 
tended by heaven to be an inviting ex- 
ample of universal goodness.’’ None can 

eruse his writings without feeling that 

is mind was habitually filled with the 
contemplation of that peculiar but truly 
divine character, that comprehensive, and 
all-pervading excellence, the ultimate de- 
velopement of which in those who em- 
brace Christianity, is the design of the 
mysteries it reveals, and of all the pow- 
erful motives by which it prompts to ac. 
tion. This character consistsin the com- 
plete restoration of harmony between all 
the faculties of the soul; such a distribu- 
tion and mutual subserviency of all the 
constituent principles of our nature, as 
shall secure the highest perfection of 
them all, and enable us uniformly and 
ey to sustain the various relations in 
which we stand to God, to ourselves, and 
to one another. This character, an ap- 
proximation to which is all that can be 
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expected on earth, can only be fully ma- 
tured under the influences of a far other 
clime ; still it was the object of Howe’s 
habitual and intense contemplation. 
Plato himself never kindled with a more 
intense rapture over his. beautiful visions 
of ideal virtue, than Home, with a mind 
enlarged and purified with the Gospel, 
dwelt on the lineaments of that image 
with which the Christian is gradually 
transformed as he gazes ‘ by the Spirit of 
the Lord.’ 


We are obliged to omit much of 
what follows, from want of room,— 
but conclude with the more particular 
and practical account, at p. 13. 


‘‘Tf the reader who may be ignorant 
of Howe’s character and writings, think 
that Iam dealing in indiscriminate and 
extravagant eulogy, I would simply ask 
him in what terms he would speak of one 
of whom the following facts could be 
truly affirmed. Let it be supposed for 
example, that it could be said of some 
individual, that throughout he had friends 
in all parties and enemies in none,—that 
those who agreed in little else concurred 
in loving and admiring him,—that he 
conciliated the noblest esteem of those 
from whom he differed, without alienating 
the affections of those with whom he 
agreed,— that he knew so well how to 
reconcile the claims of truth with the 
claims of charity; that he was firm with- 
out bigotry, and moderate without mean- 
ness; that in Ais hands, even contro- 
versy wore an amiable spirit, and that 
while he never offended against con- 
science by concealing his sentiments, he 
never offended against love by expressing 
them. That this strange union of zeal 
and discretion, integrity and prudence, 
wisdom and love, was maintained through- 
out a long and eventful life, in an age of 
bitter faction, amidst scenes of civil tu- 
mult, and in situations the most difficult 
and perplexing,—what, I ask, would the 
reader say of such an individual? Would 
he not say, that the panegyric which he 
deemed extravagant, was no more than 
due to excellence so rare? An appeal to 
every record of the life of Home, will 
show that all this, and more than this, 
can safely be affirmed of him. If indeed 
I could forget to what all this variety of 
excellence was owing, or could repre- 
sent it as the native growth of unaid- 
ed reason, the language which I have 
used, might then appear unwarrantably 
strong; but the light in which I regard 
him, is that of a signal trophy of the 
transforming power of the Gospel; an 
illustrious example of what it is, and of 
what it caneffect, Thus viewed, his cha- 
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racter well deserves the attentive contem- 
plation of every Christian, and we may 
cease to wonder at the declaration of 
Robert Hall prefixed to the present vo- 
lume: that as a minister, he had de- 
rived more benefit from John Howe than 
from all other divines put together.’’ 


We must end by saying, that not- 
withstanding, as may be seen, we 
highly praise the spirit and conduct 
of this work, there are sentiments in 
which we do not agree, and expres- 
sions we should like to have modified. 
We should like to have a judicious se- 
lection of Howe’s works, edited by his 
present biographer. 





Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. 
XXXIX. and XL. 1837. 


WE have long considered Mr. Lou- 
don as the happiest author in exist- 
ence. While we are puzzling over 
disputed theology, or thorny meta- 
physics, he is revelling in the fairest 
creations of Flora and Pomona. He 
sits at the foot of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, while the sylphs around him 
(his band of young poetesses and 
painters), are waiting to fetch him the 
most goodly specimens from every 
tree and shrub in the garden of Na- 
ture’s Paradise. We never close the 
gates of his delightful suburban home 
without a sigh, when we think of our 
solitary lares, and the phalanx of grim 
and grisly authors who stand in hope 
or fear, glaring round the Reviewer’s 
Cave. 


Oh! leave awhile your lov’d abode, 
Sweet girls,—upon the Uxbridge Road; 
Let us with humble homage greet ’em, 
Assistants of the Arboretum. 

Come, our favourites—we avow it ;— 
Who excel e’en,—Mary Howitt, 

Or THov, whose name we will not tell, 
Rival thou of—L. E. L. 


While we are fondly waiting for 
the ‘ nymphe loci,’ we turn to him, 


the presiding genius of the place, and, 
descending to plain prose and com- 
mon life, express the great* pleasure 
we have felt at the perusal of the pre- 
sent number of the Arboretum, which 
contains the history of the genus 
* Quercus.’ 

Mr. Loudon’s very extensive com- 
munications, his great knowledge, 
and his indefatigable industry and ac- 
curacy, leave scarcely anything for 
others to glean. The subject of oaks, 
with their species and varieties, was by 
no means an easy one, but he has 
pursued his way through this com- 
plicated inquiry with great success, 
and his Treatise is a rich treasure- 
house of valuable and authentic know- 
ledge. 1. We want to know, whether 
the Panshanger oak is an accidental 
variety of the common.—2. He 
ought to have mentioned the fine spe- 
cimen of ‘ Quercus Phellas’ at Pur- 
ser’s Cross.—3. He should have no- 
ticed the collection of oaks which Mr. 
Lyons brought over, and the most 
curious and hardy of which are at 
Lord Stradbrooke’s, at Henham, Suf- 
folk. —4. He should have referred 
more often to Bartram’s Travels for 
size, soil, situation, of American oaks. ~ 
—5. Lastly, the late Lord Redesdale, 
a curious and diligent planter, used 
often to tell the story—that old Luc 
combe assured him that he knew no 
more of the origin of the Luccombe 
oak, but that he had some acorns 
from America, a few of which he kept 
in his pocket and had overlooked ; but 
at length sowing them—the produce 
of one was the beautiful tree that now 
bears his name. We can certify to 
the accuracy of our report of Lord 
Redesdale’s narrative, and so we must 
break off—saying that, if this work 
does not repay the author for his im- 
mense labour, the public deserve to 
be gibbeted on the trees which they 
have not had the sense or taste to 
value. 





A Defence of Christianity, or a Con- 
Serence on Religion, by M. D. Fraysse- 
nius, Bishop of Hermopolis. Translated 
by John Benjamin Jones. 2 vols. 8vo.— 
This work, the advertisement informs us, 
consists of a series of lectures which were 
delivered in the church of St. Sulpice, 
at Paris, before an audience chiefly com- 
posed of young persons belonging to the 


more elevated classes of society. They 
were commenced in 1803, suspended in 
1809, resumed in 1814, and completed in 
1822. Whether this work, which we 
think well adapted for the improvement 
and conviction of the persons to whom it 
was addressed, will be as useful in our 
country, which has so long abounded in 
works on the Evidences of our Faith 
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adapted to persons of all classes, and 
viewing those evidences under every as- 
pect and order, we cannot say; yet cer- 
tainly there are discussions and a con- 
nection of argumentative reasoning, that 
may not easily be found united in 
any other work under the same po- 
pular form. Mr. Jones very justly ob- 
serves, that the original is remarkable for 
the clever demonstration of the fact, that 
our faith need not be at variance with 
our reason. Secondly, for the candid 
and unflinching manner in which the ob- 
jections of our opponents are stated, this 
being generally done in their own words ; 
and thirdly, for the truly Christian spirit 
infused into the arguments adopted for 
their refutation. There is nothing sa- 
vouring of controversial contention; no 
bigotted insolence (intolerance),—no in- 
temperate remark. When there is zeal 
and warmth, both are equally tempered 
with Christianity, &c. Mr. Jones’s trans- 
lation appears to us to be faithful and 
elegant, and though this work will not 


be found on the shelves of the scholar . 


or theologian, it will not want rea- 
ders among many classes of the commu- 
nity. We think it may be recommended 
to the educated females of our higher 
ranks, as both in the lucid exposition 
of the arguments, and the elegant arrange- 
ment of the language, offering to them 
inducements to consider attentively its 
important contents. Some of the au- 
thor’s inculcations of the moral duties, and 
his expositions of the religious demands 
of God on man, with their accompanying 
promises and their necessary results, are 
expressed with a warm and flowing elo- 
quence. In some philosophical parts we 
think him defective. 


Slade’s Family Readings from the Gos- 
pel of St. John.—Mr. Slade observes that 
the publication of this volume has been 
undertaken at the request of some cle- 
rical friends who had been present at his 
family readings, and though he consi- 
dered that there are plain Scriptural com- 
mentaries enough, especially in the works 
of the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Girdle- 
stone; yet that as different plans are suited 
to different families, he yielded to their 
judgment. We think Mr. Slade’s friends 
did wisely in urging the publication, and 
himself equally so in granting it. The 
fact is, that though one scientific or 
learned work may supersede another, or 
render another unnecessary; yet that it 
is different with moral and religious trea- 
tises, which address themselves to the 
feelings and affections, as well as to the 
understanding. Let them be ever so nu- 
merous they never can interfere with each 
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other; differences will exist in the works 
of different authors; and they will be 
suited to the differences in the readers. 
It is true that the same great leading 
truths lie at the bottom of all these works, 
but the explanation, illustration, enforce- 
ment of the truth, and not the truth, be- 
longs to the author: the truth itself comes 
to him and is not his. Now, as each 
man’s abilities, knowledge, views, and 
feelings differ from those of all other 
persons, his discussions and illustrations 
will be different from those of others,— 
his language will differ,—in precision of 
reasoning, in justness of inference, in 
happiness of exemplification, a distinc- 
tion will be found; therefore while au- 
thors are much fewer in number than 
readers, it never need be feared, that too 
many familiar explanations of Scripture 
doctrines should appear. As many as they 
are, executed with knowledge and discre- 
tion, there will be readers enough to 
avail themselves of any shade of distinc- 
tion in the genius of the various works 
before them. - There is a general demand 
in the present day for works of plain and 
practical application; and not only do 
authors make readers, but readers make 
authors also. Mr. Slade will find ample 
room for himself among a thousand fel- 
low labourers, and with such a work as 
this to show, he will not stand long un- 
hired in the market-place. 





Saul and David, a Sacred Dramatic 
Poem. By the Rev. Edward Bagnell, A.M. 
—We cannot say that there is a high 
strain of poetic fiction in this volume, 
nor much outpouring of the Delphic 
inspiration, but there is no want of ele- 
gance and refinement in the language 
and versification, and of beauty in the 
thoughts. The characters are well con- 
trasted ; and the lyrical parts animated. 





A Compendium of Rudiments in The- 
ology. By the Rev. J. B. Smith.—This is a 
most useful and excellent work, contain- 
ing a digest of three of the most impor- 
tant works which bring their evidence to 
the truth of our religion, viz. Bishop But- 
ler’s incomparable work on Analogy; 
Dean Graves on the Pentateuch; and 
Bishop Newton on the Prophecies. All 
these works are familiar to the theologi- 
cal scholar; but to the young student it 
is of great advantage to have them pre- 
sented to him in a compendious form ; 
and we can safely assert, that Mr. 
Smith’s epitome and analysis are most cor- 
rectly and ably formed. 





Watson's Important Considerations, &c. 
Edited, with a Preface and Notes, By 
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Rev. Joseph Mendham, M.4. 1831.— 
We are obliged to Mr. Mendham for the 
republication of this curious and valuable 
little tract of certain secular priests, 
priated in 1601, and for the excellent 
preface which accompanies it; though we 
confess we could not help smiling at his 
account of the Oriel school of theology 
and logic. 





An Introduction to the Criminal Law 
of England. By a Country Magistrate. 
—A very useful, correct, and excellent 
summary of the law, enabling any one 
not conversant with legal terms to under- 
stand the law on the subject. 





A Sketch of the Church of the first two 
Centuries after Christ, drawn from the 
Writings of the Fathers down to Clement 
Alexandrius inclusive. By Rev. John J. 
Blunt. — The object of these excellent 
discourses is to show the ancient and ve- 
nerable foundation on which our present 
Church stands; thus answering those 
who assert that it is of recent growth and 
specious authority. The author, we be- 
lieve, has clearly and satisfactorily proved 
his point, and brought a sufficient mass 
of authority to bear on the subject, which 
cannot be refuted or rejected. Altoge- 
ther, it is a valuable and most useful se- 
ries of discourses, especially to the stu- 
dent in divinity and the young clergy- 
man, 





Researches Antediluvian, Patriarchal, 
and Ecclesiastical, &c. By Thomas Clark- 
son, M.A.—It would be difficult to pre- 
sent an abridgment of the contents of this 
volume in any reasonable size; nor 
would we wish that an imperfect sketch 
of our own should usurp the place of the 
legitimate work, which we have read with 
much delight. It is written in a clear 
and unaffected style; it abounds with 
fair reasonings and just inferences, and it 
is imbued throughout with a spirit of 
piety and a zeal for truth. The disserta- 
tion on the age in which Job lived is con- 
ducted with much ingenuity and sound 
argument ; and the first question as to 
how the antediluvians, or first men, ac- 

uired their notion of God and of their 
uties towards him, is solved, we believe, 
according to the reality and fact. We 
think the author in his belief of the au- 
thenticity of the Sybilline verses, has 
placed too much reliance on the autho- 
rity of Bishop Horsley, who, although he 
was very learned and ingenious in the use 
of his learning, was not always consis- 
tent nor sober in his views. We think 
at least this question open to much 
doubt. 
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On Ireland and its Evils. By the Rev. 
John Page.—This little volume is writ- 
ten by one who was an eye-witness of 
the abuses and evils he describes, and 
whose narrative of the oppression of the 
priests, their tyranny and bigotry, will be 
read with a confidence that his statements 
are but too true. 





The Gipsies, their Origin, &c. By 
Samuel Roberts.— This is a little volume 
that will interest even those it does not 
convince. Mr. Roberts considers the 
modern Gipsy to be the descendant of the 
ancient Egyptians, living like the Jews 
under a divine curse—‘ that they are the 
reserved, scattered people, whose disper- 
sion, continuance, and return to Egypt, the 
holy prophets, by the express command 
of God, foretold so frequently, so strong- 
ly, and so explicitly, through a period of 
a century and a half.’’, Whether this can 
be supported or not, is very doubtful ; but 
the value of the book is in the details 
relating to the life, habits, morals, and cus- 
toms of the present Gipsies. In p. 70 
and 78 is a curious catalogue of their 
words, with translations. We shall only 
add that the sudden and simultaneous 
appearance of this people in Europe about 
four centuries since, is a fact yet to be 
accounted for. 





Bethlehem, a Poem. By W. Bernet, 
Esq. 1837.—These verses are intended 
by the author to illustrate a sketch for a 
Lady. They are such as criticism, unless 
very sour and severe, could not hurt. 
We have only room for two stanzas :— 


Along yon shelving sides no flocks are seen, 
Or lowing of the gatherihg kine is heard ; 
No winding valleys clothed with woodland 

Echo the carol of the evening bird. [green 
All nature droops, save when the lovely palm 
Curls its long foliage in the breathless calm. 


On yon dark promontory, rais’d on high, 
I view thee, Bethlehem! with awful gaze, 
Lift thy grey turrets in the clear blue sky, 
And thy arch’d portals in the partial blaze. 
Yet mouldr’ing age has robb’d thee of thy 
prime, 
Ancient of days,—nursling of by-gone time ! 





Spartacus, a Tragedy. By Jacob 
Jones, Esg. 1837.—Mr. Jones must not 
be offended at our saying that we do not 
approve of his subject ; for it is one that 
offers little variety of character or change 
of incidents, and leads the author too 
much to expressions of violence, and what 
some wit calls—kettle-drum language. 
Just as we should have predicted of the 
fable, has it come to pass. There is no 
attraction in any of the characters, be- 
yond what their reckless bravery bestows ; 
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and Camilla, the only female, is a Roman 
Lady Macbeth, or a sort of Rob Roy’s 
wife. 

That Mr. Jones does not work on other 
ground, and look to our own early his- 
tory, as Shakspere did, for subjects for 
his poetical pieces, we much regret. He 
may depend on it, there would be a 
greater force and verisimilitude in his 
pictures, and his subject would be more 
attractive. We say this with the best 
feelings and wishes, for Mr. Jones has a 
vivid poetical conception and considerable 
power of expression, and we see no reason 
why he may not be a successful compe- 
titor for the tragic laurel which Messrs. 
Knowles and Talfourd now wear. Many 
of the individual parts are good in the 
play, though we neither like the Sibyll 
nor Castus, but as a whole it wants cha- 
racters of greater interest, incidents more 
diversified, and some passages of repose 
and calmness to relieve us from the in- 
cessant turmoil of the gladiatorial revolt. 
The few lines of the Boy in the tent of 
Castus are introduced with the effect we 
desire. 





A Geographical, Statistical, and Com- 
mercial Account of the Russian Ports in 
the Black Sea, &c. By A. Schloss.—A 
very clear, compendious, accurate, and 
useful little work, which we recommend 
to our commercial friends, who, we hope, 
will be more fortunate in these seas than 
the owners of the Vixen. 





Russia, in Answer to a Manchester Ma- 
nufacturer. 2nd ed. 1837.—We like the 
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spirit and the reasoning of this pamphlet. 
Of the ambitious and aggrandizing views 
of Russia, we have had a late occasion to 
speak. That such they are, all past facts 
and all analogies force us to believe; and 
were we to look to power and force alone 
in national conflicts, we should consider 
one opposed to her, as of more diffi- 
culty and danger than any perhaps that 
ever threatened us; but we believe that 
the spirit of enlightened freedom and 
knowledge is -advancing faster even than 
her resources increase ; that Europe would 
feel an aggression by her on any one Eu- 
ropean state, as directed against the whole 
congregated body of nations ;—that much 
time must elapse before her wealth is suf- 
ficient to wield her power, or carry it to 
distant objects ;—and lastly, that a moral 
hatred of oppression, and a determination 
to vindicate the natural rights of man in 
his private and social character, over- 
threw the greatest power of the modern 
world in a few weeks—that of Napoleon : 
—and so would Russia fall. 





The Outcast. 1837.—We must in- 
treat the author of this piece not to com- 
pose any more poetry, till he has more 
diligently studied its laws. He will as- 
suredly never obtain favour by lines such 
as— 

I look'd around if ought were nigh 

To shield me from the inclemency, 

But long in vain—the thicken’d storm 

Narrowed the misty horizon. 

The wind sighs o’er the murderer, 

But his soul to a happier 

World, far than this is, hence has flown. 





FINE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

This School (before noticed in our 
April number, p. 187) has been esta- 
blished at the rooms in Somerset House, 
lately occupied by the Royal Academy 
for instruction in such of the branches 
of the Fine Arts as are peculiarly applica- 
ble to the Manufactures of this Country, 
for which purpose the Students will be 
instructed in the principles of Compo- 
sition, Light and Shade, Colour, Perspec- 
tive, Modelling, &c. 

The School was opened for the recep- 
tion of students on the Ist of June. The 
hours of attendance are from ten till four 
daily, and each student pays four shillings 
per week. 

The direction of the School has been 
confided to the able care of Mr. J. B. 
Papworth ; masters, under his superinten- 


ARTS. 


dence, are to be employed to afford instruc- 
tion in the various branches above enume- 
rated ; lectures will also occasionally be 
given on the principal subjects connected 
with the ornamental art; and a large col- 
lection of drawings and casts for the use 

of the school has been provided. , 





THE ART-UNION. 


This is the name of a new Society for 
the advancement of the Fine Arts. The 
mode of encouraging art, by purchasing 
works to be distributed among the 
subscribers, is neither novel in princi- 
ple, nor untried in practice; institutions 
founded on such a plan have attained 
a firm footing in France and in Ger- 
many ; have been introduced with great 
success into Scotland, and also, more 
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recently, into this country. But the 
promoters of the Art-Union propose to 
combine with this principle, that of leav- 
ing the selection of works to the sub- 
scribers themselves. On the closing of 
the Subscription Books for the year, the 
Committee will determine (according to 
the state of the funds) the number of 
prizes and their respective amounts; these 
prizes will then be drawn for, and the 
holders of them will select, each for him- 
self, from some one of the five public ex- 
hibitions, a work of art of equivalent 
value ; but any subscriber will be at liber- 
ty to defer selecting his prize until the 
opening of the next year’s exhibitions, if 
he so please. 





Society for the Encouragement of British 
Art.—The anaual general meeting of this 
society was held on the 15th May, when 
the following Members were elected of 
the Committee for the ensuing year, in 
lieu of six Members who retire by rota- 
tion. Thomas Boddington, esq. Rev. 
E. T. Daniell, T. Hesketh Fleetwood, 
esq. M. P. Colonel Fox, Rev. Henry 
Wellesley, Wm. Wells, esq. The powers 
of the Committee were extended to the 
purchase, from British Artists, of any 
work executed by them, whether the 
same shall have been publicly exhibited 
or not, if executed within two years pre- 
ceding. 





NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Two beautiful pictures by Murillo and 
Rubens, lately on view in Yates’s Gallery, 
for the former of which 6,000/. and for 
the latter 2,0007. has been demanded, 
have been purchased by the Government 
for 7,000/. and transferred to the National 
Gallery. The Murillo is a Holy Family, 
sweetly composed and coloured; it has 
been many years in England, but in a 
mansion in a remote part of the country. 
The subject of the Rubens is the elevation 
of the Brazen Serpent. 





COESVELT AND WARRENDER PICTURES, 

On June 2d and 3d was submitted to 
the hammer of Messrs. Christie and Man- 
son, the fine collection of Italian pictures 
of W. G. Coesvelt, esq. The following 
were the only lots sold:—A. Schiavone, 
Religion, 5/. 5s.; Peace, by the same, 
51.58. ; Gasper Poussin, Landscape, 147/.; 
Correggio, Rape of Proserpine, 25/7. 4s, ; 
Giorgione, Head of Duke of Salerno, 
1627. 15s.; G. Reni, Modesty and Libe- 
rality, 547. 12s,; Titian, Rape of Proser- 
pine, 4097. 10s.; Julio Romano, Virgin, 
Child, and St. John, 57/. 15s.; A. Car- 
racci, Virgin, Child, and St. John, 30/. 
17s.; Titian, Study for head of his Da- 
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nae, 251. 4s.; S. Rosa, Group of Ban- 
ditti, 1267,; A. Caracci, Virgin and Child, 
617. 19s.; Guercino, Angel and St. Jo- 
seph, 99/7. 15s.; S. Del Piombo, Salvator 
Mundi, 552. 13s.; A. del Sarto, Virgin, 
Child, and St. John, 294/.; Tintoretto, 
Christ and his Disciples, 99/7. 15s. ; Ori- 
sonte, two Landscapes, 50/. 8s. and 49/. 
7s. 

On June 3 the town collection of pic- 
tures of Sir G. Warrender was also sold 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson; among 
which were the following: Wouvermans, 
Calvary, 1582. 1ls.; Bonington, a sea- 
shore, 72/. 9s.; Berghem, a mountainous 
landscape, 1801. 12s.; Teniers, View of 
his Chateau, 362/. 5s. ; Guercino, Assalone 
con Tamar, 315/.; Gainsborough, a coun- 
try mansion, 70/. 17s. 6d; Velasquez, the 
Prince of Asturias, 4301. 10s, 





A painting on copper, which is attribut- 
ed to the brilliant pencil of Vandyck, has 
lately been discovered at Cambrai. It is 
the crown of thorns, spoken of by Watelet, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Painting,’’ done 
probably before Vandyck executed another 
of the same subject for a chapel at Ant- 
werp, which was seen in Paris till 1814, 
and is now in the gallery of the King of 
Prussia at Sans-Souci. 





SUTHERLAND COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 


We have to record a splendid donation 
to the University of Oxford by Mrs. 
Sutherland, the widow of Alexander Hen- 
dras Sutherland, esq. of Gower-street, who 
has expressed her determination of placing 
in the Bodleian Library the magnificent 
collection of prints illustrative of Lord Cla- 
rendon’s History of the Rebellion, and Bi- 
shop Burnett’s History of his Own Times, 
commenced by Mr. Sutherland, and since 
his death continued by his widow with 
equal judgment and liberality. Some idea 
of this valuable collection may be formed, 
when we state that the number of prints 
and drawings amounts to eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-two. Of 
these, 14,849 are portraits of eminent 
persons: there are of Charles the First, 
713 ; of Charles the Second, 518; of Crom- 
well, 352; of Queen Elizabeth, 170; of 
James the First, 175; of James the Se- 
cond, 273 ; of Mary Queen of Scots, 120; 
of William the Third, 420; of Queen 
Mary, 170. A catalogue of the collection 
has recently been printed under Mrs. 
Sutherland’s superintendence, in two vo- 
lumes, 4to. of which ten only are printed 
on large paper. 





The Fall of Napoleon, a mezzotinto 
engraving by G. Zobel, from a painting 
by G. Wallis, The conceit of this design 
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s poor, a dr unken soldier on a Waterloo 
anniversary overthrowing an Italian image 
boy: the execution is merely well drawn, 
without any of the humour a Cruikshank 
would throw intoa sketch of a twentieth 
part of this size. Why a black man should 
be the soldier’s comrade we do not per- 
ceive. 


OTTLEY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS. 


The sale of this valuable collection (oc- 
cupying fourteen days), which has just 
been concluded by Mr. Sotheby, and has 
produced three thousand pounds. It was 
particularly rich in the works of the early 
German and Italian masters ; and the an- 
nexed brief selection of a few of the rarest 
with the prices at which they sold, may 
not be unacceptable to our readers. 


Rembrandt-—Dutch School. « ee 


St. Francis at the Entrance of a 
Wood, from the Barnard col- 


Old Haring, from the same col- 
lection . 

Beggars at ‘the Door ofa ‘House 

German School. 

Belshazzar’s Feast, by Muller 

St. Hubert before a Stag, by 
Albert Durer 

Adam and Eve, by the same .. 

The Crucifixion, an outline 
only, supposed by Mr. Ott- 
ley to be by Albert Durer .. 

The Dance of Death, by Hans 
FIGHEIN ... 00.0000 aed 

The Deluge, by Van Staren oe 

The Madonna, by ‘‘ Le Maitre 
a l’Ecrivise”’ .. 

The taking of Christ, by the 


A Woman with a Milk- — by 
Lucas Van Leyden. ° 
A Female and Infant i ina 1 Land- 
scape, by Lucas Cranach . 
The Mar riage of the Virgin, by 

Israel van Mecken . 
The Passion of Christ, by the 
same 
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Christ on the Cross, between 
Two Thieves, by ‘‘ Le Mai- 
tre A la Navette’’... 
St. Helen, by Franz von Bocholt 
The Baptism of Christ, by the_ 
Master of 1466........... 
The Madonna, by the same .. 
Saint Barbara, by the same . 
The Virgin of youu by 
the same. cocccccccces 1 
‘Ttalian School. 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, by 
Mare Antonio 
Christ taken down from the 
Cross, by the same, from the 
collection of Sir P. Lely ... 
St. Cecilia, after Raffaelle, by 
the same, from the Mariette 
collection .... 
The Judgment of Paris, by the 
same . 
Apollo Belv edere, by the same « 
The Galatea, by the same . 
The Pest, after Raffaele, ’ by 
the same..... 
St. John the Baptist, “by ‘Cam- 
pagnola.. 
A Set of Ornaments, by ‘J. An- 
GvOa oo. c ce ee cece cece ce 
La Puissance d’Amour ...... 
The Four Dancing Nymphs, by 
And. Mantegna ........ 
The Baptism of Christ, by Gir. 
25 
The Madonna, by the same .. 10 10 
The Assumption of the Virgin, 
by Botticelli. eee 22 0 
The impressions from the works of 
Niello, and the large woodcuts, con- 
cluded the sale. The Niellos were prin- 
cipally purchased by Mr. Ottley, at the 
sale of Sir Mark Sykes’s collection; and 
they have, in several instances, produced 
greater prices, though upon an average 
much about the same. We are glad to 
find many of the rarest and the finest of 
these, were purchased for the British Mu- 
seum; as also several of the more curious 
and unique prints throughout the collec- 
tion, though the greater part were bought 
for the Continent. 





LITERARY 


New Works announced for Publication. 

A Familiar Exposition on the Redemp- 
tion of Man. By the Rev. Dr. Stevens, 
Dean of Rochester. 

Gn the Principles of English University 
Edneation. By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, 
M.A. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Author of a History of the 
Tncuctive Sciences, &c. 

4 


AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Three Persepolitan Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions in the British Museum, with Re- 
marks. By Mr. B. E. Porte. 

The Seven Ages of Shakespeare, illus- 
trated by Original Designs, drawn on 
Wood, by distinguished Artists. 

The History of the Ottoman Empire, 
translated from Von Hammer. 

The Deaf and Dumb Boy,a Tale; with 
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some account of the Means of Educating 
the Deaf and Dumb. By the Rev. W. 
Fiercuer, M.A. 

Thoughts of a Parent on Education, 
By the late Mrs. Richarp Trencu. 

The Poetical Works of Rosert Sov- 
east, esq. Poet Laureate, in 10 monthly 

vols. 

Visit to the Great Oasis of the Libyan 
Desert, with an account, ancient and 
Modern, of the Oasis of Amun, and the 
other Oases now under the dominion of 
the Pasha of Egypt. By G. A. Hoskins, 
esq. Author of ‘‘ Travels in Ethiopia.”’ 

Athens and Sparta; their Private Man- 
ners and Public Institutions. By J. A. 
St. Joun, Author of ‘‘ Egypt and Mo- 
hammed Ali.’’ 

A History of English Literature. 
J. D’IsrakE t, esq. 

The Life of Edward, first Earl of Cla- 
rendon. By T. H. Lister, esq. 

A History and Description of the Tem- 
le, with some account of the Knights 
Templars. By F. K. Hunr. 

Dr. Rosinson’s Greek and English 
Lexicon of the New Testament. By £. 
Rozinson, D.D. Edited by the Rev. 
S. T. Broomriexp, D.D. F,S.A. 

Aristocracy in America. By F. J. 
Grounp, Author of ‘‘ The Americans, in 

their Social, Moral, and Political Rela- 
tions.’’ 

Notes Abroad, and Rhapsodies at Home. 
By a Veteran Traveller. 

Electricity ; its Nature, Operation, and 
Importance in the Phenomena of the Uni- 
verse. By W. LeirHeap, esq. 

Clsssical Education Reformed. By C. 
Rann Kennepy, M.A. Barrister at Law. 

The French Historical Commission has 
just published four new volumes: the 
first vol. of the Anglo-Norman Chronicle 
of Benoit, a poet of the 12th century, 
edited by Michel; the History of the 
Crusade against the Albigenses, in Pro- 
vencal verse, by William of Tudela, edited 
by Fauriel ; the second volume of General 
Pelet’s Military Memoirs of the War of 
the Succession, from the official docu- 
ments; and a specimen of a projected 
Archeological Society of France, on a 
very large scale, with numerous plates, 
including the arrondissements of Nancy 
and Toul. 


By 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 25. Francis Baily, esq. Treas. 
V.P. The Rev. William Walton and 
Richard Westmacott, jun. esq. were 
elected Fellows. Sir David Brewster’s 
paper, On the connexion between the 
phenomena of the absorption of Light, 
and the colours of the plates, was resumed 
and concluded. Also papers, On the 
hereditary propensities of Animals, by T. 

Gent. Maga. Vor, VIII. 
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A. Knight, esq.; and Meteorological 
deductions from observations made at the 
observatory at Port Louis, in the Mauri- 
tius, during the years 1833, 1834, and 
1835, by J. A. Lloyd, esq. Surveyor-gene- 
ral of that island. 

June 1. Mr. Baily in the Chair. Wil- 
liam Ayrton, esq. F.S.A.; James Car- 
son, M.D.; William Hopkins, esq. and 
Capt. John T. Smith, were elected Fel- 
lows. A paper was read, On the struc- 
ture of the crystalline lenses of animals, 
by Sir David Brewster, 

June 8. William Lawrence, esq. V.P. 

Robert Bigsby, esq.; Geo. Edw. Frere, 
esq. and Capt. Joseph Ellison Portlock, 
were elected Fellows. Read, Obser- 
vations on the minute structure of the 
higher forms of Polypi, with observations 
on their classification, by R. Farr, esq. 
lecturer at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

June 15. Mr. Baily, in the chair. 

James F. W. Johnston, esq. was 
elected Fellow. The remainder of Mr. 
Farre’s ‘‘ Observations on Polypi” was 
read ; as were also the ‘titles of the fol- 
lowing papers. 

1. Onthe Temperature of Insects, and 
on its connexion with the functions of re- 
spiration and circulation in this class of 
invertebrated animals; by G. Newport, 
esq. 2. Observations on the Dry-rot of 
Ships, andan effectual method to prevent 
it pointed out; by J. Mease, M.D. of 
Philadelphia. 3. Experimental Re- 
searches on the conducting power of 
Wires for electricity, and on the heat de- 
veloped in metallic and liquid conduc. 
tors; by the Rey. William Ritchie. 4. 
On the Spoh, or. Upas poison, used by 
the Jacoons and other aboriginal tribes of 
the Malay Peninsula; by Lieut. T. S. 
Newbold. 5. Della Velocita del Vento ; 
del concorso del premio annuale di fisica ; 
di Luigi Dau, Dottore in Matematica e 
Fisica. 6. Considérations Physiques sur 
le passage Nord-ouest; by the same. 7. 
Cause de la variation diurne de I’ Aiguille 
Antimantée, dela Lumiere Zodiacale, et des 
Aurores Boréales, et Methode simplifiée 
pour le relévement des Longitudes ; pour 
le concours du prix d’Astronomie; par 
Demonville. 8. On the elementary struc- 
ture of the Muscular Fibre of animal and 
organic life; by F. C. Skey, esq. 9. 
Sequel to an Essay on the Constitution 
of the Atmosphere, printed in the Philo. 
phical Transactions, 1826, with some ac- 
count of the Sulphurets of Lime: by J. 
Dalton, D:C.L. 10. Researches on the 
Tides, 8th Series, by the Rev. W. Whe- 
well. 11. Note on the fluctuations of the 
height of High Water due to changes in the 
atmospheric pressure ; by J. W. Lubbock, 
esq.— Adjourned to Nov. 16. 
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T eting of the British _Associa- 
“an a p> Relea of Science in 
tixed for Monday the [Ith of September, 
at Liverpool. 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY, — 
May 30. ‘The — prizes have 
aw as follow: 
— ok J. Randolph, Ch. Ch. 
English Essay.— P. C. Claughton, Fel- 
niv, Coll. ; 
ws i Newdigate’s prize.— —_- 
lish Poem. A. P. Stanley, Baliol Coll, 
The compositions sent in for the Latin 
poem were, 17; for the English Essay, 
19; for the English poem, Sk, ~ 
The Theological Prize Essay, foundec 
by Dr. Ellerton, has been awarded to 
Campbell Grey Hulton, B.A., of Bra- 
‘ollege. 
oe « following subjects are 
proposed for the Chancellor's prizes for 
» Verse.—* Hannibal, patrive de- 
fensionem suscepturus, ab Ttalia accitus, 
English Essay.—* The Hests of Na- 
tional Prosperity considered.” _ - 
Latin Essay.—“ An recte dicatur ca 
ruisse veteres ea forma concilii publici 
qua selecti quidam pro universis statuun- 
tur? ar aa — 
Si er Newdigate’s Prize. — For 
the Sag nln English verse,— 
« The Exile of St. Helena. . 
The subjects for the Theological Prizes 
for 1838 are,—The Ellerton :—On the 
conduct and character of St. I eter.— 
Mrs. Denyer’s ‘T'wo:—On the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. On the intluence of 
ractical piety in promoting the temporal 
a eternal happiness of mankind. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY, 
June 7%. The Porson Prize y - best 
lation of a passage from wkspere 
a Greek verse “— adj udged to Charles 
John Vaughan, of Trinity College ; sub- 
ject, King Lear, Act. iii. Scene 2. 
, June 13. Sir William Browne’s me- 
, djudged as follow : ae, 
pay yh Jas. Vaughan, T rinity. 
Latin Ode.—Philip Freeman, Prinity. 
Greek and Latin Epigrams.—C. J. 
Yaughan, Trinity. ae 
: "Chaneolior’s English Pcem.—No prize 
adjudged. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL, SOCIETY, 
June 12. Sir John Barrow, V.P. in 
the chair. communication was read 


; Major Mitchell, surveyor to the 
et of. New South Wales, giving an 
account of his recent expedition into the 
interior of that country from his old start- 
ing point, addressed to the colonial secre- 





tary. Hehad madea successful and very 
interesting tour, although in several cases 
the want of water was very severely felt, 
the -rivers for miles distance, and the 
ponds to a great extent, being dry; on 
one occasion the party being three days 
and two nights without obtaining any 
supply. His route had been to trace the 
Darling and Lachlan westward, and the 
Murray to its souree in the south-west, 
The expedition reached the coast at a 
whaling settlement, formed by parties 
on the Swan River, near which was ex. 
cellent land, well Watered, and abounding 
with resources for cultivation far greater 
in extent ,than the whole country of 
Great Britain. 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 

May 19. Read, abstracts of an ac. 
count by Mr. Lanyon, of the ages and 
diseases of miners and labourers in Corn. 
wall; of the answers to various agricul. 
tural questions issued by Earl Fitz. 
William, chiefly in the county of Cam. 
bridge ; and of the Second Report of the 
Inspectors of Prisons for Scotland, 


LINN.ZAN SOCIETY, 


May 24. This being the birth day of 


Linneus, the anniversary was held, Kd- 
ward Forster, esq. ‘Treasurer, jn the 
Chair. The receipts during the past year 
Were, for udmission fees, 180/. 3 composi- 
tion fees, 2187. ; subscriptions of mem- 
bers elected betore the charter, 237 2s. ; 
and since the charter, 5787, ] 
Transactions, 84/.; and from loan, 1007, 
—The expenditure jn the same period 
was 1212/7,; and the present balance jn 
hand, 2035/. 12s. 9¢, “7 ere had joined 
during the present year, 18 Fellows, § 
Corresponding, and 3 Honorary Mem- 
bers ; and the loss by death was 14 Fel- 
lows, and 4 Honorary Members. The 
latter were— Professor Afzelius, of Up. 
sal; A. L.de Jussieu, Professor of Bo. 
tany at Paris, one of the original Foreign 
Members of the Society ; Christian 
Henry Persoon, A.M., author of the 
‘ Synopsis Plantarum > and Professor 
Schrader, of Gottingen, author of Flora 
Germanica,’ and other well-known es- 
says. 

At the election for Council, Walter 
Buchanan, esq. W. S, M‘Leay, esq. the 
Bishop of Norwich, Richard Owen, esq. 
and Henry F. S. Talbot, esq. were chosen, 
in the room of others going out. 

INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINERRs, 

May 2. Read, a paper on the velocity 
of the water in Belfast harbour, by Mr, 
Bald. Discussions took place on the 
structure of Chester bridge, built by Mr. 


48.; sale of 








183 7. 


Trubshaw ; on Messrs. Maeneill’s me- 
thod in laying down a railway; and on 
Mr. Carnegie’s stone-planing machine. 

May 9. Read, On the application of 
steam a8 a moving power, considered es- 
pecially with reference to the Cornish 
engines, by Mr. E. H. Palmer. 

May 23. The same paper was con- 
tinued; and another read, On blasting 
the white limestone on the Antrim coach- 
road, by Mr. Bald. 

May 30. Read, some observations by 
Mr. Webster, on Mr. G. H. Palmer's 
paper on steam; further observations on 
blasting the white limestone, by Mr. Bald ; 
and on a mode of ventilating mines by 
forcing in air, by Mr. Horne. 

June 3. ‘The anniversary was cele- 

brated at the London Coffee-house, Lud- 
gate-hill, where more than 150 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, James Walker, esq. 
President, in the Chair. After the com- 
pany had drunk to the prosperity of the 
Institution, the first Telford medals were 
distributed: viz.—One large medal of 
gold and five of silver, of exquisite work- 
manship, having on their obverse side an 
admirable likeness of Thomas Telford, 
esq. the first President: and on the re- 
verse, a beautiful representation of the 
Menai bridge—the work which immor- 
talised his name, executed by W. Wyon, 
esq. of his Majesty's Mint. The gold 
medal was presented to J. Timperley, 
civil engineer, for his admirable account 
and beautiful drawing (published lately in 
the Ist vol. of the Society’s Transactions) 
of the harbour and docks at Hull; and 
the silver medals to Jobn Macneill, mem. 
ber of the Institution, for his canal-boat 
experiments and their results; to James 
Rendel, member of the Institution, for 
his account of tbe construction of the 
Lary-bridge, near Plymouth; to Peter 
Barlow, jun. C. 1. for his papers on the 
torm of lock gates; to Signor Benedetto 
Albano, associate of the Institution, for 
his account of the dora riparia, near Tu- 
rin; and to Michael Borthwick, asso- 
ciate, for his memoirs on iron piling. The 
Society now counts about 280 among 
its members, and the first volume of its 
‘“* Transactions,” a work in every way 
worthy of the Institution, has recently 
appeared. 
June 6. Mr. Oldham explained his sys- 
tem of ventilation already adopted with 
great success at the Bank of Ireland, and 
now being introduced at the Bank of 
England ; a paper on light-houses, and a 
reciprocating light, by Capt. Smith, was 
read. 

June 13. Read, Mr. Horne on a lamp 
for light-houses ; Mr, Francis Branch, on 
cast-iron beams; on setting out the yous- 
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soirs of an elliptic arch, by Mr. Bald. 
—Adjourned to the second Tuesday in 
January. 

GEOL@GICAL SOCIETY, 

May 3. Read, 1. A description of the 
district bordering on the Rio-de-la- Plata, 
in which the remains of the Toxodon 
have been found; by C. Darwin, esq. 
F.G.S.; 2. a letter from Capt. Cautley, 
announcing the discovery of a quadruma- 
nous animal in the Lewalites, or sub- 
Himalayan mountains ; 3. a paper on a 
tertiary formation in the island of Cepha- 
lonia, by Messrs. Hamilton and Strick- 
land ; 4. on some recent elevations of the 
coast of Banffshire, by Mr. Joseph Prest- 
wich, jun. F.G.S. 

May 17. Read, A description of the 
geological character of the coast of Nor- 
mandy, by Mr. Peace Pratt, F.G.S.; a 
description of a well dug at Beaumont- 
green, co. Hertford, by Dr. Mitchell, 
F.G.S.; and extracts from two letters 
from Sir John Herschell, F.G.S. dated 
from the Cape of Good Hope, relative 
to the temperature of the earth. 

May 31. Read, On certain areas of 
elevation and of subsidence in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, as deduced from the 
study of coral formations, by C. Darwin, 
esq. F.G.S.; and a letter from Dr. Forch- 
hammer, of Copenhagen, relative to some 
changes of level during the historical pe- 
riod in Denmark. 

INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

May 29. P. F. Robinson, esq. V.P. 
in the Chair. The chairman, on opening 
the business of the evening, spoke warmly 
of the reception he had recently met with 
in Paris, and referred with satisfaction to 
the interest with which the Institute was 
hailed in the capital of France. 

An engraying was presented of the 
granite Cross, recently erected on the 
highest ridge of Carn Bré Mountain in 
Cornwall, to the memory of Lord De 
Dunstanville. This structure is a bold 
cross, 95 feet high, and of colossal dimen- 
sions ; the entire expense was 1,435/. A 
staircase is constructed within a portion 
of the shaft, and at the head are lancet- 
lights, from whence views of the country 
may be obtained. It was completed in 
February last, Messrs. Tripp and Manby 
being the architects. 

A letter was read from Lord De Grey, 
accompanied by two pieces of lead, which 
had been laid two years since on boards 
prepared according to Kyan’s patent. The 
lead had been submitted to Dr. Faraday, 
whose opinion was read, from which it 
appeared that the lead bad not suffered 
more than in ordivary cases. 

M., Hittorff, of Paris, a corresponding 
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member of the Institute, a gentleman 
well known by his researches on the sub- 
ject of the polychromy of ancient archi- 
tecture, attended to exhibit some draw- 
ings illustrative of his views, and pre- 
sented an Essay which was read by the 
Secretary. The particular subject to 
which M. Hittorff solicited attention was 
the temple of Empedocles at Selinus, 
which was restored from a careful exami- 
nation of the remains of the original, and 
was brought forward as a complete exam. 
ple of the extent to which colour was 
used by the ancient architects. The 
walls, pavement, and roof, both externally 
and internally, were embellished with 
colour. The interior was open to the roof 
without the intervention of a flat ceiling ; 
the timbers being coloured both for orna- 
ment and preservation. The statue of 
Empedocles at the upper end of the 
structure, the author supposed to have 
been composed of gold and ivory. M. 
Hittorff attributed the origin of the poly- 
chromic system to the wooden construc- 
tion which was the prototype of Greek 
architecture, the practice being continued 
after that material had ceased to be used. 
The example now illustrated M. Hit- 
torff considered to be a monument where- 
in the traces of the system were the most 
numerous. On the conclusion of the 
Essay many observations were made by 
other snaihen, and Mr. Britton pro- 
mised to read an Essay on the remains of 

ainting on English Structures.* M. 

ittorff also exhibited many tiles used in 
wooden buildings in Paris, the material of 
which was lava, 

June 12. P.J. Robinson, esq. V.P. 
in the Chair. 

Various donations were announced. 
The most important wereaseries of designs 
for the use of every artizan concerned in 
building; many were beautifully coloured: 
they were prepared by M. Beuth, Coun- 
sellor of State, by the direction of the 
Prussian Government, for the express 
cere of encouraging the useful arts. 

r. Lush presented some tiles, found 
near Lewes Priory. Mr. E. Carter fur- 
nished a description of an improved valve 
for gas. Mr. Mylne exhibited various 
drawings to display the construction of 
the roof of King’s College, Cambridge, 
from measurements by himself; an essay, 


* The completest example of an Eng- 
lish structure was St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
which, when perfect, glowed with resplen- 
dent colours—the pavement was rich with 
tiles, the walls with historical paintings, 
the windows filled with stained glass, and 
the mouldings and panels of the ceiling 
set off with gilding, and tints of the rich- 
est hues, 
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illustrative of the subject, was read by Mr. 
Fowler, one of the Secretaries. The 
author stated the remarkable key-stone 
to be composed of two pieces, with a 
large key in the centre; he considered 
them to be good in construction, but not 
so remarkable as to excite wonder. 

Mr. Legh, Honorary Fellow, forwarded 
an Essay on the pillars Jachin and Boaz, 
with the view of explaining a difficulty in 
the description, by which it would appear 
that the pillars hada double capital. Mr. 
Legh shewed a drawing on which, with 
the aid of a Persepolitan example, he 
suggested a design by which the difficulty 
was surmounted. Mr. Godwin exhibited 
a sketch of a pillar from Persepolis, on 
which a similar arrangement was appa- 
rent. Several members made observa- 
tions on the subject; and the general opi- 
nion seemed to be that the pillars in ques- 
tion were not insulated, but formed part of 
a portico. Mr. Britton then read an ac- 
count of the restorations which had been 
made at the church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. By the drawings exhibited it ap- 
peared that the chancel, in an injudicions 
repair in 1790, had been deprived of its 
original ceiling, of oak and a plain plaster 
ceiling was substituted, besides which the 
windows and other portions had sus- 
tained injury. A new arched oak roof, 
resting on the original corbels in form of 
angels, is the principal feature of the resto- 
ration, The chancel was erected in 1491, 
and the new ceiling is a good specimen of 
the timber work of that period. The 
other restorations consist in renewing 
the battlements, making a new floor, and 
removing some wooden pews which en- 
cumbered the chancel. It is in contem- 
plation, when the funds permit, to remove 
the belfry floor, which now intercepts the 
view of the chancel from the nave, and to 
add various embellishments in heraldry 
and stained glass. The architect, under 
whose care the present restorations have 
been effected, is Mr. Egginton of Wor- 
cester. 


LADY CHAPEL, ST, MARY OVERIES. 


In consequence of an intimation from 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of his desire to visit so much of the Pri- 
ory Church of St. Saviour as had been 
restored, and having appointed the 6th of 
June for that purpose, the Committee 
had the honour of receiving his Grace, 
accompanied by the Bishops of Winches- 
ter and Killaloe, the Earl of Lonsdale, 
Lords Skelmersdale and Encombe, the 
Rev. Dr. Dealtry, Chancellor of Win- 
chester, the Rev.Drs. Dakins and Kenney, 
the Rev. Messrs. Mann, Curling, Ben- 
son, Wix, Bailey, Sharpe, and Davis, the 
Right Honourable T, L, Lefroy, M.P, 
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Mr. Serjeant Jackson, M.P. Messrs. 
Cherles Barclay, esq. M.P., John Ri- 
chards, esq. M.P., the Knight of Kerry, 
Frederick Perkins, esq. and many other 
gentlemen, with a numerous assemblage 
of the inhabitants of the parish. At two 
o’clock the company began to assemble, 
and the presence of numerous ladies added 
to the pleasure of the interesting specta- 
cle. The Committee received the noble 
visitors at the western door, and con- 
ducted them through the ruined nave to 
the transept, choir, the altar-screen, and, 
eventually, to the Lady Chapel—the 
Archbishop and Bishop of Winchester 
consented to have their armorial bearings 
placed in the windows of the Lady Cha- 
pel, and Mr. C. E. Gwilt, we are happy 
to see, is entrusted with the execution 
a pleasing fact, since the productions of 
this gentleman already set up in the Cha. 
pel, display a close acquaintance with the 
early forms and detail of painted glass. 
T. Saunders, esq. addressing his Grace, 
expressed on the part of the Committee 
the high gratification experienced upon the 
occasion of his Grace’s visit, which fully 
compensated for all the difficulties en- 
countered, Upon retiring, his Grace ex- 
pressed the highest satisfaction and delight 
at the gratifying sight he had witnessed, 
and departed amid the respectful and 
grateful acknowledgments of the visitors. 

The appearance of the choir, illumined 
by a brilliant sunshine, the varied dresses 
of the company, the assemblage of cha- 
rity children, whose voices (aided by the 
magnificent organ) joining in an appro- 
priate Psalm, had a most brilliant and 
solemn effect. How strongly did it con- 
trast with the nave, ruined and desolate, 
once the place of the assemblage of nu- 
merous worshippers, now exposed to the 
elements, and threatening to fall into a 
heap of rubbish. It appears to be in con- 
templation to erect a new church; but 
surely the preservation of the old one 
ought not to be forgotten, but should be 
regarded as a paramount duty to which 
every other consideration should bend. 

E.L C. 
ROXBURGHE CLUB. 

The Roxburghe Club held their anni- 
versary meeting on the 17th of June at 
the Thatched House. There were pre- 
sent Lord Viscount Clive, the President, 
_ the Duke of Sutherland, Earl Cawdor, 

the Bishop of Lichfield, Mr. Justice Lit- 
tledale. Mr. Baron Bolland, the Hon. 
and Rev. G. Neville Grenville, Sir S. R. 
Glynne, Bart. M.P. William Bentham, 
esq. ary B. Bottield, esq. the 
Rey. E. C. Hawtrey, D. D., J. A. Lloyd, 
esq., J. H. Markland, esq., J. D. Phelps, 
esq. and Thomas Ponton, esq. A work, 
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which is to be published by and at the 
expense of the Club, was fixed upon, and 
a Committee for the ensuing year, con- 
sisting of Ten Members of the Club, 
was elected. 

A most interesting volume, intituled, 
‘¢ Sidneiana, being a Collection of Frag- 
ments relative to Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. 
and his immediate connections, now first 
collected, and partly first printed,” was 
—— to the members by the Lord 

ishop of Lichfield; and Mr. Clive, 
(though not a member of the Club) gene. 
rously presented to its members “a re- 
print of a very scarce, probably an unique 
Copy of a Pageant connected with the 
history of Ludlow,”’ for the use of which 
Mr. Clive states that he was indebted to 
the President. 

MARYLEBONE LITERARY AND 
INSTITUTION. 

May 31. The fifth anniversary meeting 
of this rapidly-increasing Institution was 
held in the large theatre of the building, 
H. T. Hope, esq. M.P. for Gloucester, 
in the chair. 

After a brief allusion to the objects of 
the meeting, and the expression of an ar- 
dent hope for its extension and prosperity, 
R. Lowe, esq., moved the first resolu- 
tion:—“ That the establishment of the 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific In. 
stitution has been productive of great ad- 
vantage to the locality, by enabling its 
members to cultivate a taste or gratify an 
inclination for those literary and scientific 
pursuits which tend to refine and exalt 
the human mind.” The motion was elo- 
quently seconded by Sir J. Johnson, 
The second was moved by Sir William 
Clinton, K.C.B. :—“ That, in order to 
increase the advantages and extend the 
usefulness of the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, it is desirable 
to make a considerable addition to the 
library, and that, since the requisite out- 
lay cannot be conveniently spared from 
the current funds of the Society, a sub- 
scription for that purpose be now entered 
into.” The motion was seconded, in a 
few words, by Mr. Hallam, the author of 
«* The Middle Ages,” and was carried by 
acclamation. A liberal commencement of 
a subscription was immediately made. 

PLOUGHING BY STEAM. 

June 6. A very successful and interest. 
ing exhibition of ploughing by steam, in. 
vented by Mr. Parkes, took place at Red 
Moss, near Horwich, Lancashire. The 
engine is not locomotive, but remains sta- 
tionary while the plough is at work. The 


SCIENTIFIC 


lough is set in motion by means of two 
ong flexible belts of iron, revolving round 
two wheels attached to the engine, and 
round another wheel in a frame firmly 
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fixed on the moss, at such a distance 
from the engine as may be proposed to 
make the furrow. The ends of these 
belts are fixed to the two ends of the 
plough, and pull it to and fro, for it does 
not turn in working, but cuts a furrow 
both when it recedes from, and returns 
to the engine. ‘This operation was most 
satisfactory, the plough turning a furrow 
eighteen inches broad, nine inches thick, 
_-and more than 300 yards long in less than 
four minutes, and that with a precision 
which no common plough could equal. 


Antiquarian 


NEWSPAPER STAMPS, 


In the half-year ended Sth April, 1836, 
the number of newspapers stamped in 
Great Britain, was 14,874,652, and the 
net amount of duty received was 196,909/. 
In the half-year ended 5th April, 1837, 
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the number of newspapers stamped in 
Great Britain was 21,362,148, and the 
net amount of duty received was 88,502/, 
showing an increase in the number in 
the last half-year, as compared with the 
corresponding half-year, before the reduc- 
tion in the duty of 6,487,496, and a loss to 
the revenue of 108,317/7. Since the reduc. 
tion of the duty, one daily newspaper, 
one published twice a week, twenty-three 
weekly newspapers, one published once a 
fortnight, one occasional, have been es- 
tablished in London ; of which eight are 
now discontinued, and two are incorpo- 
rated with other papers. Within the 
same period thirty-five weekly newspa- 
pers and one three times a-week have 
been established in the country, of which 
six are now discontinued or incorporated 
with other papers. 
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SOCIETY OF AN'TIQUARIES. 

May 25. Henry Francis Lockwood, 
esq. of Hull, architect, author of a work 
on the Fortifications of York, was elected 
a Fellow of the Society. Among the 
presents was a medal of the distinguished 
numismatist Eckhel, sent by Count 
Diedrichstein. 

James Yates, esq., exhibited some 
Egyptian rings, formed of various stones, 
but resembling in form several of the 
metal rings which have formed the foun- 
dation of Sir W. Betham’s recent disser- 
tations on ring-money, and which were 
engraved in our magazine for April last. 
These rings were bought by Mr. Yates 
at the recent sale of Athanasi’s collection : 
they are formed, two of jasper, three of 
agonite, &c. Mr. Yates is of opinion 
that they were originally designed for per- 
sonal ornaments, and for various purposes 
in dress, particularly to confine the hair ; 
and being a ready article of currency, 
became used in Egypt, as in other coun- 
tries, for the purposes of money. The 
writer added some remarks (in addition 
to a former communication) on the in- 
vention of making paper from linen rags— 
a manufacture traced in Egypt so early 
as A.D. 1200.—The remainder was then 
read of Dr. C. Leeman’s essay on the 
Roman iuscriptions recently found near 
Cirencester. He entered into a full in- 
vestigation of various other inscriptions 
in which the same personal names have 
been found, as well as the gentilitial 
names of the Rauraciand Frisii. Seven 
of the latter vation bave eccurred in in- 
scriptions found in England. 

Junel. Mr. Amyot, treas. in the chair. 

J. H. Markland, esq. FSA, commu- 
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nicated, together with some introductory 
remarks, a copy of “ Instructions by 
Henry ninth Earl of Northumberland to 
his son and heir Algernon, touching the 
management of his estates, offices, &c.” 
from the original in the possession of the 
Earl of Egremont. It presents a very 
curious picture of the difficulties and in- 
trigues which were prevalent in that com- 
plicated and cumbrous machine, the 
household of a great nobleman, and 
also unfolds very interesting confessions 
of the profusion and extravagance of the 
Earl’s younger days, which he relates by 
way of admonishment to his son. His 
debts and losses had amounted to £60,000 
or £70,000, before he had become con- 
vinced of the necessity of drawing in the 
reins. The document is supposed to 
have been written after the year 1619. 
June 8. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P. 
The Rev. Thomas Shuttleworth 
Grimshawe, B. D. Rector of Burton 
Latimer, co. Northampton, and Vicar of 
Biddenham, co. Bedford, was elected a 
fellow of the Society; and Dr. Conrad 
Leemans, first conservator of the Museum 
of Antiquities at Leyden, and editor of 
the Hieroglyphica of Horapolis, vo, 
1835, was elected an honorary member. 
Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. exhibited a fac. 
simile copy of a plan of the town of 
Therouecnie and of its siege by king 
fenry VIII., from the original in the 
Cottonian collection. The town, as is 
well known, is memorable for its total 
destruction after its subsequent capture 
by the Emperor Charles V. (see an ar. 
ticle in our review, April, p. 397.) 
The reading was conciuded of the Earl 
of Noythumberland’s domesti¢ instruc. 
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tions to his son; containing some extra- 
ordinary opinions regarding the female 
sex, Of which‘he seems to have conceived 
very unfavourable impressions, from the 
behaviour both of his mother and of his 
wife. 

June 15. Mr, Gurney in the chair. 

Frederick Bolingbroke Ribbans, esq. 
of Stamford-street; Thomas Field Savory, 
esq. of Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, and 
William Tobias Longden, esq. late of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, now of the 
Middle Temple and of East Moulsey, 
were elected fellows of the Society. 

Sir John Trevelyan, Bart. exhibited a 
bronze cup, apparently Roman, recently 
found near Harewood, in Yorkshire ; it 
is ornamented with tasteful patterns, in 
which are remains of enamelled colours. 
Also a singular twisted snake, not unlike 
a bracelet, but which, being composed of 
bell metal, and emitting a clear sound, was 
conjectured by some of the members to 
have been used as a musical instrument, 
after the manner of the triangle. This 
was found, with others, in Sussex. 

Mr. John J. Cole presented a sct of 
drawings, cn a large scale, of the interior 
decorations of the late Star Chamber at 
at Westminster. 

J. R. Planché, esq., F.S.A. commu- 
nicated an account of a portrait in the 
possession of the Duchess. Countess of 
Sutherland, which has been considered to 
be that of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy; but which he has ascertained, 
by comparison with others, to represent 
the celebrated Anthoine Bastard of Bur- 
gundy. It is the same from which a 
print in Montfaucon was derived, and 
was the work of Jan Van Eyck. Mr. 
Pianché rendered his communication the 
more valuable, by appending a full narra- 
tive of all the known (but hitherto scat- 
tered) particulars of the Bastard’s long 
and chivalrous career.— With this meeting 
the session of the Society closed, and it 
adjourned to November 16. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


May 11, Colonel Leake, V. P. in 
the chair. 

Mr. Hamilton, the foreign secretary, 
read an extract from a memoir by M. 
Bechk, published in the transactions ot 
the Royal Academy of Berlin, entitled 
an “ Explanation of the Athenian Monu- 
ment relating to the influence of the 
Sanctuary of Apollo at Delos.’ 

Delos, whose ancient name was also 
Ortygia, sigifying a swarm of quails, was 
always in strict relation with the Athe- 
nians, and paid tribute to them, as most 
of the other islands did, but the temple 
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was never in their possession. It was 
purified by Pausanias the First, also 
by Polycrates, King of Samos, and 
again by the Athenians in the second 
year of the 89th Olympiad, when not only 
were the dead bodies removed, but the 
Delians themselves were expelled the 
island. Not long after their return was 
enjoined, when that celebrated oration, 
which bears the name of the Deliaca Lex, 
was made by Hyperidas before tne Am- 
phictyons; it may, however, have been 
previously delivered by schines, at 
Athens. An inscription, discovered by 
Mr. Boeckh, has thrown much light upon 
the history of Delos. 

May 25. Rev. Dr. Spry, V. P. in the 
chair. The secretary read a paper, by 
Colonel Leake, ‘* on the journeys and 
discoveries of Mr, George Finlay, who 
has been engaged in exploring Africa, 
with a view to a further elucidation of the 
topography of the Demi and twelve Ce- 
cropian cities; the paper was accom- 
panied by copies of all the inedited in- 
scriptions, twenty in number, which Mr, 
Finlay has met with in his routes, 

The first six inscriptions were found at 
Pikhérnes, supposed by Colonel Leake 
to be Epacrin, one of the twelve Cecro- 
pian cities of Attica. Pikhérnes is a 
monastic farm, on the south-eastern side 
of the Brelession, or Pentelic summits, 
where, on a hill, are the foundations of a 
castle or fortress, and, within a short 
distance, extensive relics of an aqueduct, 
and other foundations of a modern date ; 
also several ancient terraces; and in one 
spot, some of those large rude unhewn 
blocks, which seem to have been the 
earliest Greek temples. At Pikhérnes, a 
river, the largest in Attica except the 
Cephisus, takes its rise. Fcllowing the 
course of this stream to the eastern coast, 
Mr. Finlay ascertained the exact site of 
Kale Araphenides, and likewise dis- 
covered the foundations of the celebrated 
temple of Diana Brauronia. On this 
spot were found some of those flints, 
shaped like arrow heads, which Mr, Fin- 
lay has remarked in many places, ia 
Attica, as marking the sites of ancient 
temples. Specimens of these flints were 
placed on the table by Colonel Leake. 
The first inscription which suggested any 
remark to Colonel Leake, was a boundary 
stone of some land, which had been bought 
by an ‘pavos, or association: these tpava 
were formed for a great variety of pur- 
poses, some of which show the high state 
of Athenian civilization. 

Three following inscriptions were found 
at the monastery of Kalo Livadhi. On 
one of the finest of them the monks were 
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pounding bricks. Another containing 
two names of Thracian origin, found on 
a part of Mount Phelleus, shows that 
Thracian slaves were the principal la- 
bourers in the Demi of that mountain. 
By means of another is determined the 
situation of Gargettas. 

Another exhibits, in the word IOIZTI- 
AHS, an instance of the not unfrequent 
variation of Demi, this Demotie being: 
elsewhere written Igieriadns: this in- 
scription also supports an opinion ad- 
vanced on a previous occasion by Colonel 
Leake, that the Iphistiade and the He- 
phestide, having different etymologies, 
were, notwithstanding the similarity of 
name, separate Demi. In many other 
particulars, these inscriptions throw light 
upon the Demography of Attica. 


ANGLO-FRENCH COINS 


M, Tuffet, contrdleur des contributions 
directes, at Rochefort, making alterations 
in an old house at St. Maixent, which 
belonged to him, one of the workmen 
while digging exposed to sight bya stroke 
of his pick-axe, an earthen vase of antique 
form, partly broken, containing four linen 
bags, which fell into dust when exposed 
to the air. They contained a great quan- 
tity of silver coins, oxidated and adhering 
onetoanother. They all belong to the 
Anglo-French period, and some of them 
date from the twelfth century. Some 
bear the impression of Edward III. of 
England, others those of different kings 
of Scotland, with the usual cross. None 
of them are defaced: many exhibit very 
rude workmanship. They bave been sub- 
mitted to analysis, and their composition 
was found to be 


god . . os 
silver . =. 
1000 
660 


copper - i999 


Some of them were coined at Poictiers, 
others at Bordeaux, and many in the 
little town of Melle. 


ANCIENT COFFIN AT CANTERBURY. 


On the 19th of May, the workmen 
employed in digging the foundations of 
the new wing of the Kentand Canterbury 
Hospital, on the site of the ancient mo- 
nastery of St. Augustine, struck a pick- 
axe into a leaden coffin, about 6 feet 2 
inches in length, and little more than 18 
in breadth at the widest part—the head 
projecting in a straight line from the 
trunk, as in the human body. It does 
not appear . have been enclosed in 
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wood. A stone, [or perhaps a wooden 
chalice ?] which on being touched crum- 
bled to dust, lay on the breast. Through 
a small aperture near the mouth, the teeth 
were seen. The coffin is of very rude 
manufacture; the soldering has not been 
cleared away when the corpse was in. 
closed, and neither ornament nor mark 
are perceptible. It was found nine feet 
below the surface of the earth, and lying 
amidst a profusion of human bones of 
every description. 


INDIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


A very extensive and valuable collec. 
tion was received at the Museum of the 
East India House on Saturday, June 
17th, and have since been prepared for 
inspection by Professor Wilson, contain. 
ing nearly 7,000 specimens of antiquities, 
principally sculptures and coins, collected 
by Mr. Masson, and presented by the 
Bombay government, being Bactrian, 
Hindoo-Scythian, and Hindoo. These 
specimens were fouud in the topes, or 
remarkable stone tumuli found largely in 
the countries along the foot of the Hin. 
doo Kosh, or Indian Caucasus, up even 
to Balkh and Bokhara, which were erect. 
ed to the memory of their priests and 
sainted personages, and compose their 
votive offerings and relics. Many of the 
coins are gold, all in the highest state of 
preservation, with the appearance of hay- 
ing been but recently turned out of the 
mint, whilst others are of silver, copper, 
bronze, &c. The impressions on the 
former are very legible, and denote two 
Barbaric princes new to history, prior to 
the fall of the Bactrian dynasty, which 
took place about 150 years before Christ ; 
as also the names of several Greek 
princes, the zra to which they belong 
being well defined by the costume. The 
coins and other relics, consisting of beads, 
silver ornaments, &c. were severally in 
gold, and these, again, in silver boxes, 
which were deposited in vases of earthen 
manufacture, many of which are in fine 
preservation. In some were found pieces 
of bark, on which are some inscriptions 
still partly legible, but which have fallen 
into pieces or dust. The inscriptions on 
the coins contain reference to many Greek 
and other legends, whilst many of them 

will be found to assist in illustrating the 
chronology of the different dynasties of 
this part of our empire. The present 
collection is more extensive than that 
made by the French officers in the ser- 
vice of Runjeet Singh, now exhibiting at 

Paris, and was made by Mr. Masson, 

originally a private in the artillery of the 

East India Company. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons. 

May 30. Lord Howick submitted to 
the House a series of resolutions relative 
to the Privi.ecEs or THE Hovse in the 
publication of Parliamentary documents, 
proceedings, &c. for the use of members 
of the House and the public, which, in 
the case of “ Stockdale vy. Hansard” (see 
vol. vii. 311), in the Court of King’s 
Bench, had been declared by Lord Den- 
man not to be privileged from the ope- 
ration of the libel law, in case they 
should contain matters injurious to the 
characters or interests of private indi- 
viduals. The resolutions were to the 
following effect :—‘‘ That the power of 
publishing such of its reports, votes, and 
proceedings, as it shall deem necessary or 
conducive to the public interests, is an 
essential incident to the constitutional 
functions of Parliament, more especially 
to this House as the representative por- 
tion of it. That, by the law and privi- 
lege of Parliament, the House has the 
sole and exclusive jurisdiction to deter- 
mine upon the existence and extent of 
its privilege, and that the institution or 
prosecution of any action, suit, or other 
proceeding, for the purpose of bringing 
them into discussion or decision before 
any court or tribunal elsewhere than in 
Parliament, is a high breach of such pri- 
vilege, and renders all parties concerned 
therein amenable to its just displeasure, 
and to the punishment consequent there- 
on. That for any court or tribunal to 
assume to decide upon matters of privi- 
lege, inconsistent with the determination 
of either House of Parliament thereon, 
is contrary to the law of Parliament, and 
is a breach and contempt of the privi- 
leges of Parliament.” A long discussion 
ensued, in the course of which Sir R. 
Inglis proposed a series of resolutions of 
a directly opposite tendency, and approv- 
ing of the opinion expressed by the 
Learned Chief Justice. Lord Howick’s 
resolutions were, however, eventually 
carried by a majority of 126 to 36. 

June 1. The Attorney-General pre- 
sented two petitions on a subject affect- 
ing the privileges of Parliament. The 
first was from Messrs. Nichols, of Par- 
liament-street, printers of the Votes and 
Proceedings of the House. The other 
was from Messrs. Hansard, printers of 
the Journals. Both petitions set forth, 
that notice of action had been served 

Gent, Mas. Vor, VIII. 





IN PARLIAMENT. 


upon the petitioners respectively, for 
printing in their official capacity certain 
papers of the House, which reflected 
upon two individuals, named Green and 
Stockdale. The petitioners prayed the 
House to give them directions how they 
should proceed to defend actions brought 
against them for obeying the orders of 
the House. The petitions were ordered 
to be taken into consideration on the 8th 
of June. 





Houst or Lorps. 

June 5. Lord Brougham called the 
attention of the House to the present 
state of the business before Parliament, 
which had been sitting four or five. 
months without doing anything. Their 
Lordships had passed one public Bill, 
the Wills’ Bill, and gone into select com- 
mittee on the Municipal Corporations’ 
Amendment Bill, but beyond these he 
was at a loss to find one thing that had 
been done during the session, with the 
exception of the resolutions relative to 
Canada. He ascribed the delay adverted 
to, to the practice of originating Bills in 
the other House, and to the overwhelm- 
ing pressure of private business. His 
Lordship concluded by moving the ap- 
pointment of a select committee, to in- 
quire into and consider of the state of 
business before the House. After some 
discussion the motion was agreed to. 

June 6. Lord Denman having given 
notice, on a previous day, of his inten- 
tion to bring forward the subject of Par- 
LIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE on this evening, 
Lord Ellenborough rose, and expressed a 
hope that the Noble Lord would recon. 
sider the subject in all its bearings before 
bringing it under the consideration of the 
House ; as under the circumstances in 
which their Lordships stood with refers 
ence to the other House of Parliament, 
difficulties of no ordinary character might 
arise from the discussion of the resolu- 
tions passed by the Commons, unless the 
greatest necessity existed for it.—Lord 
Denman observed, that although the 
House of Commons had taken no steps 
in consequence of their resolutions, still 
he thought, as those resolutions were 
not confined to the privileges of the 
House of Commons, but claimed the same 
privileges for both Houses, that it gave 
a fair and proper opportunity for him to 
bring the matter —_ their Lordships’ 
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consideration, He considered himself 
in some degree as standing under accu- 
sation. He was charged with conduct 
rash and improper, in giving an opinion 
which, as one of the sworn judges of the 
land, he should have deserted his duty if 
he had not given. The opinion which 
he then gave he had seen no reason to 
change. To that opinion he still adhered. 
He had no wish to step forward as the 
voluntary censor of the House of Com- 
mons; but when he found such resolu- 
tions passed, he thought that he could 
not be to blame in bringing before their 
Lordships this important subject. He 
should, comet at the present, defer to 
the wish of their Lordships, but should 
reserve to himself the right of bringing 
this matter again before them, when 
other events might render such proceed- 
ing necessary. 


Hovsr oF Commons, June 7. 

Sir A. Agnew moved the second read- 
ing of his bill for the observance of the 
SaspatH Day, the main features of 
which were similar to those introduced 
in the previous session.—Mr. Plumptre 
seconded the motion, observing that one 
of the most sacred and binding duties 
which the Parliament of Great Britain 
had to perform, was the observance of the 
Lord’s Day.— Mr. Roebuck moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day six months. The 
Hon. Member contended that the in- 
junction upon which the Bill founded 
itself was intended for, and addressed to, 
@ very peculiar people, who were sepa- 
rated from all other nations—and added, 
that the present measure was nothing but 
an attempt to acquire an unenviable po- 
pularity with a certain class, whose self- 
complacency assumed to themselves the 
possession of exclusive godliness.—Mr. 
Wakley opposed the Bill, observing, that 
its effect would be to cast a gloom over 
the whole country, and convert the popu- 
lation into one of sectarians and mock 
saints.—Lord A. Lenox should vote for 
the second reading, although he regretted 
the introduction of the Bill—Mr. Hardy 
supported, and Major Beauclerk opposed 
the motion.—Mr. R. Potter thought it 
would be a mere waste of time to go 
into committee on the Bill—and Mr. C. 
Bruce expressed himself as being of a 
directly opposite opinion.— Mr. Rice said 
there was but one clause, that relative to 
Sunday trading, to which he could con- 
scientiously give his support. He should 
oppose the motion.— Mr. Goulbourn 
thought that it would be better to go 
into committee, and there strike out all 
the objectionable parts of the Bill, On 
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a division, the numbers were—For the 
second reading, 110; against it, 66. 

June 8. The Attorney-General, in an 
able and argumentative speech, brought 
before the notice of the House the peti. 
tions of Messrs. Nichols and Messrs, 
Hansard, relative to the actions with 
which they had been threatened, for 
printing what was alleged to be a libel. 
He concluded by moving, as the best 
mode of communicating to the judges the 
resolutions recently passed in the House 
of Commons, asserting the privileges of 
the House to publish the reports of its 
committees and petitions presented to it— 
«¢ That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the petitioners should appear, and 
plead that they had acted on the autho. 
rity and according to the privileges of the 
House.”—Sir R. Inglis contended that 
the House had not the power of printing 
libels in its reports, and circulating them 
throughout the kingdom.—Sir R. Peel, 
in a most able and eloquent speech, ex- 
pressed an opposite opinion, supporting 
the privileges of the House.—Lord John 
Russell briefly and ably supported these 
privileges —Mr. Pemberton was opposed 
to the motion.—Mr. C. W. Wynn sup- 
ported it.—Mr. 7. Duncombe and Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde also supported it.— Ulti- 
mately the motion was agreed to without 
a division. 

Houss or Lorps, June 9. 

Lord Melbourne moved the order of 
the day for going into committee on the 
lrisH Municipat Corporations’ Bill.— 
Lord Lyndhurst rose to oppose the mo- 
tion. The Noble and Learned Lord then 
entered into a statement of the causes 
which induced him to consider it desirable 
that their Lordships should postpone the 
consideration of this Bill until they knew 
what the other House of Parliament had 
done upon some other measures, relative 
to Ireland, at present under their consi- 
deration. He should desire to see the 
Irish Church Bill sent up by the Com- 
mons before proceeding with the Irish 
Municipal Bill; and to afford sufficient 
time for that purpose he would move, as 
an amendment, that the further proceed- 
ings upon the Bill be postponed to the 
3d of July.— Lord Melbourne opposed the 
amendment, and strongly urged the ne- 
cessity of proceeding with the Bill. It 
was a most inconvenient mode of pro- 
ceeding, by no means calculated to bring 
general matters to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion.— On a division there appeared— For 
the amendment, 205 ; for going into the 
committee, 119. 


In the Housr or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell moved the order of 
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the day, for the second reading of the 
Trisu ‘Virne Bill; on which Mr. Craw- 
ford moved, as an amendment, that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months.— A fter a good deal of discussion, 
in which the amendment was supported 
by Mr. D. Browne, Mr. F. Shaw, and 
Lord Stanley; and opposed by Lords 
Morpeth and J. Russell, the motion for 
the second reading was carried by a ma- 
jority of 229 against 14, 

June 12. Lord J. Russell moved for 
the appointment of ‘a select committee 
to inquire into the mode of granting and 
renewing leases of the landed and other 
property of the Bishops, Deans, and 
Chapters, and other Ecclesiastical Bodies 
of England and Wales, and into the pro- 
bable amount of increased value which 
might be obtained by an improved ma- 
nagement, with a due consideration of the 
interests of the Established Church, and 
of the present lessees of such property.” 
His Lordship stated, that he proposed 
this committee in consequence of the di- 
vision which took place a few evenings 
ago on the question of the abolition of 
Church-rates, and the substitution of a 
plan of a different mode of dealing with 
Church property. The result of that di- 
vision was, that the House had declared, 
by a small majority, in favour of the plan 
that Church-rates should be abolished. 
At the same time he would admit that 
the majority was such as would not jus- 
tify bim in the hope that any measure 
founded on the resolution agreed to by 
the House could be carried into a law in 
the present session. It became a ques- 
tion however, whether, without abandon. 
ing the principle, they should not lay the 
foundation of a better consideration of it 
by referring it to the investigation of a 
select committee.—Mr. Palmer thought 
the proposed plan was nothing more nor 
less than the total alienation of Church 
property, and the converting into mere 
stipendiaries the Bishops and other Dig- 
nitaries of the Establishment. — Mr. 
Goullourn said that it was his intention 
to give the motion the strongest opposi- 
tion; it was one which was fraught with 
danger to the interests of the Church.— 
Sir Robert Peel objected to the motion, 
on the principle that it was a dangerous 
prececent for any occasion of difficulty 
that might henceforward arise, that a 
Government should thus be allowed to 
shift its responsibility, and devolve it 
upon a committee, and also because the 
appointment of this committee was tan- 
tamount to a breach of faith with the 
Ecclesiastical Commission, which should 
not have been named without an intima- 
tion that the Government meant to pro- 


pose a substitute for Church-rates.— Mr. 
Rice denied that the object of the motion 
was to shift the responsibility from Mi- 
nisters to the committee—and adduced 
several instances where a precisely simi- 
lar line of conduct had been pursued by 
Sir Robert Peel when he was in office.— 
A division then took place, when there 
were—Ayes, 319; Noes, 236: Majority 
for Ministers, 83. 

June 14. The motion for the second 
reading of the Bill authorising the manu- 
facturing of Bonded Corn into flour for 
exportation, excited a great deal of dis. 
cussion, Mr. Benett and other Members 
contending that the experiment would 
operate injuriously to the landed interest 
—and Mr. Warburton and the supporters 
of the Bill denying that the measure 
would in any degree interfere with the 
home consumption of home-grown corn, 
—On a division, the motion for the se- 
cond reading was carried by a majority of 
53 against 42. 

June 16. The Merrorouitan CEME- 
TERY Bill was rejected by a majority of 
133 to 47, on the ground that it was an 
attempt to inclose land which ought to 
be preserved for the health and recreation 
of the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

The RecistraTiIon oF MarataGEs’ 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 





House or Lorps, June 20. 

The House met this morning. The 
lords present were, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Marquis o 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Chichester, Viscount Strangford, 
and Lord Kenyon. After prayers had 
been read, their lordships took the oaths 
of allegiance to Her Majesty, the Queen; 
after which they adjourned to three o’clock, 
at which time the Earl of Shaftesbury 
took his seat on the woolsack, when there 
were upwards of fifty peers in the House, 
to whom the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty, Alexandrina Victoria, were ad- 
ministered. 

The Duke of Richmond was the first 
who signed the Parliamentary Roll, as 
the Premier Duke present. The Duke 
of Norfolk and the Earl of Fingal took 
the oaths as Catholic Peers. Adjourned. 





In the Hovsr of Commons, the same 
day, the Speaker, previous to taking the 
chair, took the oaths of allegiance, supree 
macy, and abjuration, during which time 
all the members remained standing. There 
were about two hundred members present. 
The swearing-in of members was then 
proceeded with. E 

[The Two Houses were occupied the 
next day in swearing-in members.) 
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House or Lorps, June 22. 

Lord Melbourne presented a MessacE 
from the Queen, setting forth that the 
Queen entertained the fullest confidence 
that the House of Lords participated in 
the deep affliction her Majesty felt at the 
death of the late King, whose constant 
desire to promote the interests, maintain 
the liberties, and improve the laws and 
institutions of the country, will insure for 
his name and memory the dutiful and af- 
fectionate respect of all her Majesty's 
subjects, adding, that the present state of 
the public business, and the period of the 
Session, when considered in connection 
with the law which imposed on her Ma- 
jesty the duty of summoning a new Par- 
liament within a limited time, rendered 
it inexpedient to recommend to the House 
of Lords any measures for its adoption, 
with the exception of such as may be ne. 
cessary for carrving on the public busi- 
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ness from the close of the present till the 
meeting of the new Parliament. His 
Lordship thereupon moved an address to 
Her Majesty.—The Duke of Wellington 
seconded it, concurring in the eulogium 
pronounced upon the late King.—Eari 
Grey and Lord Brougham joined in the 
high praises pronounced upon the late 
King.—The Address was agreed to, as 
was also an Address of condolence to the 
Queen Dowager. 


In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell presented a Mrs. 
SAGE from Her Majesty, similar to that 
delivered in the House of Lords, and 
moved thereupon an Address, eulogising 
the late Sovereign, and speaking in high 
terms of Her Majesty.—Sir R. Peel se- 
conded the Address.—It was carried nem. 
con., as was an Address of condolence to 
the Queen Dowager. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The French papers of late have been 
filled with accounts of the reviews, fetes, 
illuminations, balls, and other festivities, 
in celebration of the marriage of the Duke 
of Orleans with the Princess Helen of 


Mecklenburgh. Sunday, the 4th of June, 
being the day appointed for the public 
entrance of the Princess into Paris, in- 
stead of approaching the Tuilleries by the 
barrier of Foutainbleau, His Majesty di- 
rected that her entry should take place 
by the triumphal arch, and the noble 


avenue of the Champs Elysées. At the 
Arch of Triumph the Duke and Duchess 
of Orleans received the felicitations of the 
Prefect and the authorities. The car- 
riages drove up through the grand gates 
of the garden of the Palace, where, on ar- 
rival at the centre pavilion, His Majesty 
and the Princess took their stand while 
the National Guards and the troops of 
the line passed in review before them. 
Having once more saluted the surround- 
ing crowd, the Royal Family entered 
the Tuilleries, His Majesty leading his 
daughter-in-law by the hand. ‘The de- 
meanour of the Princess during the whole 
of this trying, though joyous occasion, 
was such as fully to justify the high opi- 
nion which has universally been expressed 
of Her Royal Highness. Wednesday the 
14th of June being the day fixed on for 
the public rejoicings in celebration of the 
marriage, there was a public concert in 
the Gardens of the Tuileries, a series of 
amusements in the Champs Elysées, fire- 
works on the Quai Dorsay, and at the 
Barriere du Trone the attack upon and 


destruction of ‘ the citadel of Antwerp,” 
and the illumination of the public build- 
ings and monuments of the capital. Every 
thing went off admirably ; and the scene 
presented to the eye of the vast multitudes 
assembled in the Champ de Mars and its 
vicinity, to witness the splendid spectacle 
of the mimic attack on the fortress, and 
the fireworks, was one of almost unpa- 
ralleled grandeur and beauty. The close 
of the entertainments was, however, 
marked by an awful calamity. Owing 
to the narrowness of the entrance into 
the spot fixed upon for the exhibition, 
and the overwhelming rush of the mul- 
titude, anxious to retrace their way with 
all haste to the city, in order to witness 
the illuminations, a panic ensued (occa- 
sioned by a backward movement, made 
to relieve a female who had fainted), the 
result of which was a scene of contusion 
which defies all description. The pres- 
sure was so great, that at the iron gate- 
way near the Military School, upwards of 
thirty persons (nearly the half of them 
females), were killed, and more than 100 
were more or less seriously injured. In 
consequence of this sad occurrence, the 
Court festivities were postponed. ‘The 
Duke of Orleans, who appears to be the 
most justly-popular man in France, has 
humanely and generously taken upon him- 
self to provide for the families thus sud- 
denly deprived of support, and to attend 
to the wants of those who have suffered 
by this shocking accident. 

The following official return of the 
number of resident English in France up 
to the Ist May, has been given as one- 
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third more than last year, viz. :—Paris, 
24,000 to 25,000; Versailles, St. Cloud, 
St. Germain, &c., 3,000; Havre de Grace, 
Caen, &c., 4,000; Dieppe, Rouen, and 
environs, 3,000; Tours, Orleans, Fon- 
tainbleau, &c., 2,000; Bourdeaux, Thou- 
louse, Bayonne, Barresses, Pau, Mont- 
pellier, Marseilles, Toulon, Hieres, Aix, 
Avignon, and Lyons, 6,000; St. Quen- 
ten, Cambrai, Valenciennes, Douai, and 
Lille, 1,000; St. Omer, Mont Cassel, 
&c., 1,500 to 1,800: Dunkerque, Bergues, 
Bourbourg, &c., 1,000 to 1,200; Calais, 
Basse Ville, St. Pierre, Coulogne, and 
Guines, 5,000 to 6,000; and in Boulogne 
and its environs there are from 6,000 to 
7,000 actual residents, exclusive of the 
thousands who only pass through it, or 
remain but for a short time. Admitting 
that each person spends on an average 
five francs per diem, the annual sum ex- 
ended in this country by the domiciled 
English alone would be 109,500,000 
francs, which at the exchange of 25 frances 
amounts to about 4,380,000/. sterling. 


SPAIN. 


Accounts from Spain represent the 
Queen’s cause in a very unfavourable 
view. The forces of Don Carlos appear 
to have been everywhere victorious. On 
the 20th of May Don Sebastian entered 
Huesca (Upper Arragon), and was at- 
tacked the same day by Irribarren, 
the Viceroy of Navarre, who “ after 
causing him a loss of 400 men,” retired 
to Almadovar. Brigadier Leon, com- 
manding the Queen’s cavalry, was killed. 
But what is of more importance, Don 
Carlos entered Barbastro on the evening 
of the 27th, and the Carlist army on the 
following morning. 

The most sanguinary battle which has 
been fought since the commencement of 
the civil war, was that which took place 
on the 3d of June, under tne walls of Bar- 
bastro. On that day, the Carlists marched 
out of the city to give battle to the ap- 
proaching enemy; and within half a 
league fell in with Oraa and the whole of 
the Christino force, in numbers about 
14,000 men. ‘The Infante having taken 
up advantageous positions with a firm 
foot, awaited the approach of the enemy. 
Oraa, whose intention was not to attack 
the Carlists, but to blockade them in 
Barbastro, hesitated whether he should 
retreat or dispute the passage of the Cinca. 
His troops, the most undisciplined of the 
Spanish army, at this moment rushed on 
the Carlists—the engagement became ge- 
neral—the result, a victory for the Car- 
lists, and upwards of 2,500 Christinos 
hors de combat. ‘This action, decisive as 


to the blockade, opened the road to Cata- 
lonia, and the expedition, without expe- 
riencing any farther molestation, crossed 
the Cinca on the 4th of June at Estadella. 
Thus Don Carlos is now in Catalonia, 
with an army increased tu upwards of 
25.000 men, and a direct communication 
opened with the royalists in Lower Ara- 
gon and Valencia. A proclamation has 
been issued by the Royal Junta of Ca- 
talonia, commencing thus :—** Catalans, 
you have at length the happiness of hav- 
ing near you your paternal and august 
Sovereign, Charles V., whose generosity 
heightens his magnanimous resolution of 
marching at the head of an army of he- 
roes, to deliver the people who groan 
under the tyranny of the Revolution. Be 
assured that Charles V. unites to the 
tender name of father the exalted cha- 
racter of a King, and that all his promises 
will be fulfilled.” 

It appears that while Don Carlos was 
advancing towards Upper Catalonia, and 
preparing to place himself in the centre of 
the mountains of that province, agitation 
continued at Barcelona, where the popu- 
lation and the military authorities were 
about to engage in a new and bloody con- 
flict. The municipal officers and the pro- 
vincial deputation, affrighted by the aspect 
of affairs, had retired en masse, leaving 
the city without magistrates or adminis- 
tration. On the 24th May the munici- 
pality of Barcelona addressed to the Ge- 
neral commanding (Parrerio), a letter, in 
which they declare their inability to main- 
tain, not merely public order, but to ensure 
their own personal safety, menaced as it 
was by the revolutionary spirit abroad in 
their unfortunate city, in which “ the re- 
volutionary hydra had raised its head with 
more hardihood than ever.” 

To add to the calamities of the Christi- 
nos, the old English legion may be said 
to have become defunct; the men have 
been paid off; and General Evans, with 
the greatest part of the officers, had aban- 
doned the cause as hopeless, and returned 
to England. Fifteen hundred of the le- 
gion, however, remained behind, who form 
a brigade under the command of Colonel 
O'Connell. The Count de Mirasol is at 
present Commander-in- Chief of the united 
Spanish and English troops at San Se.. 
bastian and the environs. 


PORTUGAL, 


After some difficulty, a new adinini- 
stration has been formed, of which Dias 
d’ Oliveira is premier. Joao d’ Oliveira is 
appointed to the finauce department, Ma- 
noel de Castro Pereira E Mesquita to 
the foreign department, and Viscount de 
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Bobeda to the war and marine portfolios. 
The new cabinet had already published a 
declaration of their principles. ‘This ma- 
nifesto states that “ they conceive the 
first object of their mission to be the 
maintenance and consolidation of the 
principle proclaimed on the 9th of Sep- 
tember last, viz., constitutional reform, 
legal liberty, progressive improvement and 
economy, but always with a due regard to 
order and stability.” The appointments 
appear to have given average satisfaction ; 
but there are said to be in the new com- 
bination but very few elements of dura- 
bility. The Oliveiras are, however, ad- 
mitted to be less anti-English in their 
prepossessions than their predecessors, 
and this at Lisbon is looked upon as an 
advantage. 


AUSTRIA. 


Seven or eight villages in one of the 
valleys of the ‘L'yrol have abandoned the 
catholic, and embraced the protestant 
faith. The Austrian government, after 
deliberating upon this circumstance in 
council, has refused the inhabitants per- 
mission to emigrate into Prussia. Tran- 
sylvania has been assigned to them as a 
place of refuge. Examples of whole 
communes changing their religion are by 
no means rare in Germany. There has 
not, however, been a single instance of a 
Protestant or Lutheran commune being 
converted to Catholicism. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
Commercial intelligence of the greatest 
importance has reached this country from 
America, from which we learn that pay- 
ment in specie had been suspended by the 
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Banks in ail the principal cities in the 
United States. It commenced at New 
York, where the panic became so general 
that a rush for specie was made simulta- 
neously upon all the Banks ; and it being 
impossible to meet the demand, they 
agreed to a suspension; and paper of ail 
possible amounts, from five cents (two- 
pence half-penny English) up to several 
dollars each note, was issued. The Local 
Legisiature assembled, and in a few hours 
legalised the Paper Circulation, which 
was taken with avidity by the trading po- 
pulation. The whole of the States of 
the Union promptly followed the example 
of New York, owing to which the distress 
has been very much relieved; but specie 
is now worth from ten to fifteen per cent. 
more than paper. Van Buren, who, but 
a short time since, refused to listen to 
the entreaty of the Committee of Mer- 
chants, has rescinded the specie circular, 
and determined upon calling a special 
meeting of the general Legislature to 
consider the subject, and determine there. 
on, In the mean time the collection of 
the public revenue has been postponed. 

The steamer, Ben Sherrod, Capt. Cas- 
tleman, left New Orleans on Sunday 
morning, May 7, bound to Louisville; 
aud on the night of the 8th, when about 
thirty miles below Natchez, she was found 
to be enveloped in flames, and out of near 
200 persons on board only about fifty or 
sixty were saved. A large quantity of 
specie was in the boat, on its way to the 
Tennessee banks, which was all lost ; one 
gentleman placed his pocket book, con- 
taining 38,000 dollars, under his pillow, 
and though he escaped with life he lost 
all his money. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


It is with feelings of the deepest regret 
that we have to record the death of one 
of the most popular Monarchs that ever 
swayed the sceptre of these realms, 
After several days’ severe suffering, re- 
sulting from an affection of the chest, 
William the Fourth expired, without a 
struggle, at Windsor Castle, at twelve 
minutes past two, on the morning of the 
20th of June, having nearly arrived at the 
72d year of his age, and completed, with- 
in six days, the seventh year of his reign. 

As soon as it was known that the de- 
mise of his Majesty had taken place, one 
universal gloom appears to have prevailed. 
Most tradesmen throughout the West 
End, the City, and environs, partly closed 


their shops. Large placards were affixed 
at the National Gallery, the theatres, and 
other places of amusement, stating that 
they were closed on the mournful occa- 
sion. ‘The shipping in the river hoisted 
their colours half-mast high, and the bells 
of the churches commenced tolling. At 
Westminster Hall, and Lincoln’s Inn, the 
different Courts immediately adjourned. 
The melancholy event was immediately 
communicated, by special messengers, to 
the Ministers and all the principal Offi- 
cers of State. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Marquess of Conyngham, 
Lord Chamberlain, proceeded to Kensing- 
ton Palace, and communicated the melan- 
choly intelligence to her Majesty the 
Queen, and to the Duchess of Kent. 
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Viscount Melbourne received her Ma- 
jesty's commands to attend her at Ken- 
sington at nine o'clock, and summonses 
were then issued for a Council, to be 
held at that palace at eleven o’clock—at 
which hour the Privy Council assembled. 
The young Queen, Victoria, accompanied 
by her mother the Duchess of Kent and 
the Officers of her Household, soon after- 
wards entered the Council Chamber, and 
took her seat on a ‘Throne which had been 
erected for the occasion. On the Queen 
being seated, the Lord Chancellor admi- 
nistered to her Majesty the usual oath, that 
she would govern the kingdom according 
to its laws and customs, afford security to 
the Church of Scotland, &c. &c. The 
Cabinet Ministers then advanced to the 
Throne, and, kneeling, took the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. ‘This cere- 
mony was afterwards observed by the 
other Privy Councillors present. The 
Cabinet Ministers then tendered to the 
Queen the seals of their respective of- 
fices, which Her Majesty was most gra- 
ciously pleased to return, and they seve- 
rally kissed hands on their re-appointment. 
At the Council, the stamps to be affixed 
to official documents were ordered to be 
altered, and also the Form of Prayer used 
in the Church Service. A Proclamation 
was ordered, proclaiming her Majesty, 
with the usual ceremonies. The Procla- 
mation was signed by all the Privy Coun- 
cillors present, and afterwards by the 
other distinguished persons and citizens 
of London then assembled. The Procla- 
mation took place, in the metropolis, the 
next day, with the usual ceremonies. 


ee 


A committee of upwards of forty 
Members of Parliament, and other dis- 
tinguished persons of the metropolis, have 
been appointed at a public meeting lately 
held in London, in order to promote the 
free admission of the public (without 
charge) to Westminster Abbey, Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral, the armoury and histor- 
ical relics of the Tower, the annual exhi- 
bitions of Modern Art in the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar-square, and all the 
os depositories of Works of Art, of 

atural History, and of literary interest 
in public edifices. 

A “Society for Promoting the Em- 
ployment of additional Curates in popu. 
lous Places” has been formed in London, 
of which his late Majesty was patron, 
with a subscription of 300/. ayear. ‘The 
Queen-dowager gives 1007. a year; and 
the two Archbishops and Bishop of Lon- 
don 2007. a year each. Other Bishops, 


several of the Judges, Noblemen, &c. | 


contribute sums of 1007. and 50/. per 
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annum each, in a long list of subscri- 
bers. 

June 22. The extensive mills belonging 
to Mr. Horne, of Lower Deptford-road, 
known as the “ Manor Mills,” near the 
St. Helena Tea Gardens, were destroyed 
by fire. No fire in London, since the de- 
struction of both the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, ever had an appearance so awful as 
in the present one. ‘The amount of pro- 
perty destroyed is enormous. 

June 22. A question of considerable 
importance, as regards the present state 
of the laws which regulate the convey- 
ance of passengers for hire upon the river 
Thames, was brought before the West- 
minster Sessions in the form of an appeal. 
There had recently been established a 
steam-boat conveyance from Hungerford. 
market wharf to London Bridge, by which 
passengers were carried to and fro every 
quarter of an hour, at the low charge of 4d. 
each. The Watermen’s Company laid an 
information against the steam-boat direc. 
tors for an infraction of the Act for regu. 
lating the navigation of the Thames. The 
information was heard at Queen-square 
Office, before Mr. Burrell, who, upon proof 
that the directors and shareholders of the 
Steam-Boat Company were not free wa- 
termen, convicted them in a penalty of 
10/. Against this conviction the Steam. 
Boat Company now appealed. Mr. Thes- 
siger, for the appellants, announced that 
an arrangement had been made, by which 
the Court would be saved the trouble of 
going into this very important case. Both 
parties were anxious to have a decision 
by a superior Court upon the general law 
on the question raised, and had come to 
terms by which the case might, as a simple 
question of law, be brought for argument 
before the Judges of the Queen’s Bench. 
The contending parties had agreed that 
the steam-boats should from this time 
resume travelling for hire; but that an 
account of the profits should be taken, 
and in the event of the Queen's Bench 
deciding in favour of the Watermen’s 
Company it should be referred to a gen- 
tleman at the bar to determine what por- 
tion of the profits accruing in the interval 
should be paid over to the Watermen’s 
Company. Upon this arrangement the 
Steam-boat Company withdrew their re- 
cognizances. In the meantime the House 
of Lords, on the motion of the Earl of 
Devon, have appointed a committee to 
inquire into the laws relative to the above 
subject. 





INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

Registration of Births and Deaths in 

England and Wales.—The following no- 
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tice has been issued by the Registrar 
General :—All births and deaths which 
occur after June, 1837, may be registered 
by the Registrar of the district within 
which they occur, without any payment 
being required from the persons applying 
to have them registered, provided that, in 
case of a birth, it is registered within six 
weeks after the day ofthe birth. A birth 
cannot be registered more than six weeks 
after the day of the birth, without pay- 
ment of 7s. 6d. nor can it be registered at 
all more than six months after the day of 
the birth. All persons, therefore, should 
have the births of their children registered 
without delay. The time at which a 
death, happening after June, 1837, may 
be registered is not limited ; but it is very 
desirable that it should always be done as 
soon as possible. The Registrar may be 
compelled to register a birth or death, if 
notice is given him of the birth within 
six weeks after it, and of the death with- 
in five days after it, by persons duly au- 
thorised. Notice may be given to the 
Registrar, either by word or by writing. 
All persons may give notice; and it is to 
be desired that whosoever has an oppor- 
tunity should do so. The name and 
dwelling-house of the Registrar of each 
district may be seen in a list which the 
superintendent Registrar is required to 
publish. Any person applying to have a 
birth or death registered, will be told by 
the Registrar what kind of information is 
required. No birth or death which oe- 
curs before July, 1837, can be registered. 

May 29. The foundation stone of a 
Protestant School Room was laid at 
Whitchurch, that day being the birth-day 
of Miss Whippie, at whose expense the 
building is to be erected. The Rev. 
Markham Mills, the curate of the parish, 
headed the procession, as he was com- 
missioned to lay the stone, aud was fol- 
lowed by the children of the school, with 
a band of music, &e. 

June 1. This morning, the Liverpool 
and Birmingham Railway was opened in 
due form, <A train consisting of four 
carriages, and three waggons, laden with 
iron and other necessary articles, started 
from Liverpool at eight o’clock, and pro- 
ceeded to Warrington. The party con- 
sisted of about thirty gentlemen. Colonel 
Maberly and Mr. Louis, from the Ge- 
neral Post-oftice, came expressly to Liver- 
pool for the purpose of accompanying the 

arty. The party remained in Birming- 
ham during the night, and at ten minutes 
past eleven the next morning the party 
left Wolverhampton on their return to 
Liverpool. The engine was frequently 
propelled at a speed exceeding thirty-five 
miles an hour | 


Domestic Occurrences. 








(July, 


June 5. During a thunder-storm, which 
broke over the neighbourhood of Roches. 
ter, the wooden spire of Hoo church was 
struck with lightning, and set on fire; 
but by the speedy arrival of engines from 
Chatham, which were directed to play 
from the interior, the fire was put out 
before it had consumed many yards from 
the summit. 

June 7. This morning, at six o’clock, 
as the Union steam-packet was ready to 
leave Hull for Gainsborough, the boiler 
exploded, the vessel was blown into a 
thousand pieces, and sunk in the dock 
basin. Of the persons on board, several 
were killed by the explosions, and others 
drowned : at first it was supposed that 
nearly a hundred lives were lost; but the 
actual deaths which have since been as- 
certained amount to exactly twenty,though 
itis feared that some others are still miss- 
ing. The accident is said to have been 
occasioned by an unusual weight being put 
upon the safety-valve, in order that the 
vessel might make a rapid start. The 
engineer, who escaped with his life, has 
been committed for manslaughter, by a 
Coroner’s jury. 

June 19. A great meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union, at which it is 
stated that not less than 100,000 persons 
were present, took place at Newhall Hill. 
Mr. Attwood, the founder of this institu. 
tion,was present, and addressed the people 
at great length on the present distressed 
state of the country. petition to the 
House of Commons was then read to the 
meeting, and adopted, calling for a repeal 
of the Corn Laws, of the new Poor-law 
Bill, the restitution of popular rights, 
household suffrage, triennial parliaments, 
vote by ballot, and paid members of Par. 
liament. 

New Churches.—The first stone of a 
new church at Donisthorpe, and of ano- 
ther at Hulland, near Ashbourn, both in 
Derbyshire, were laid with the usual ce- 
remonies. ‘The funds for the erecting 
these places of public worship have been 
subscribed by individuals in the parishes, 
and the majority of the sittings in each 
church will be free seats. 

Mr. Kinnersley, of Clough-ball, Staf- 
fordshire, has built, at his own expense, 
an elegant church in that parish, in which 
he has placed a fine organ, a ring of six 
bells, and a painted glass window. He 
has made every sitting in the cburch free. 
This beautiful building was designed by 
Mrs. Kinnersley, under whose direction it 
has been built, without the aid of an ar- 
chitect. The cost to Mr. Kinnersley is 
55001. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GAZETTE PRoMoTIONS. 


May 18. Thomas Jas. Tatham, of Bedford- 
place, gent. to be an Assistant Commissioner 
of Tithes. 

May 19. Sir John James Garbett Walsham, 
Bart. to discontinue the name of Garbett. 

May 20. G. P. R. James, esq. to be Histo- 
riographer to the _King.—Robert Keate, esq. 
Surgeon to his Majesty’s person, to be also one 
of his Majesty’s Principal Serjeant Surgeons 
in ordinary. , 

a 22. Sir Francis Bond Head, Knt. to be 
a t. 

May 26. H. D. Fraser, esq. to be Secretary 
to his Majesty’s Legation at Buenos Ayres.— 
Philip Griffith, esq. to be Secretary to the 

ation at Greece.—Scot’s Fusileers, Lieut. 
and Capt. C.B. ~y to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.——20th Foot, Major W. N. Hutchinson, 
to be Major.—76th Foot, Major G. H. Dansey, 
to be — Major G. H. Dansey, to 
be Lt.-Col. 7 

May 30. Lieut.-Gen. the Right Hon. Sir R. 
H. Vivian, Bart. K.C.B. to be G.C.B. 

May 31. Jobn Richards, of Kirkland, in 
Kirby Kendal, esy. and Rob. Henry Machel 
Michaelson, of St. John’s coll. Camb. gent. in 
compliance with the will of Anthony Yeates, 
of Kirkland, esq. each to take the surnames 
of Yeates. 

June il. Dr. Wm, Fred. Chambers, to be one 
of his Majesty’s Physicians in ordinary.— 
Knighted, Chas. Aug. FitzRoy, esq. Lieut.- 
Governor of Prince Edward Island. 

June 2. Major-Gen. W. Johnston, to be 
K.C.B.—14th Foot, Lt.-Gen. James Watson, to 
be Colonel.—s6th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Arthur 
Brooke, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Brevet, to 
have local rank in Persia,—as Lieut.-Colonels, 
Capts, Justin Sheil, V. Stoddart, R. Wilbra- 
ham; as Majors, Lieuts. G. P. Cameron, G. 
Woodfall, F. Farrant, E. D. Todd, H. C. Raw- 
linson, J. Laughten. 

Chelsea Hospital, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. T. 
Walker, Bart. to be Lieut.-Governor. 

Thomas Monypenny, esq. of Hole, in Rolven- 
den, Kent, Capt. W. Kent Mil. in respect to 
the memory of Elizabeth, only dau. and heir 
of Phillips Gybbon, of Hole, and relict of 
Philip Joddrell, esq. to take the name of Gyb- 
bon after Monypenny, and quarter the arms of 

, Gybbon in the second quarter. 

June 5. Knighted, by patent, Simon Heward, 
esq. Chief of the Medical Staff during the 
Burmese war. 

June 9. 62d Foot, iy John Garvock to 
be Major.—Unattached. Major Henry Cramer, 
4 be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. W. Drew, to be 

ajor. 

ospital Staff, Donald Macleod, M.D. to be 
Inspector-General of Hospitals.—James Ar- 
thur, M.D., to be Deputy Inspector-General 
of Hospitals. 

June 14. Henry J. Cockburn, esq. to be 
one of the Lords Justici: in Scotland, vice 
Adam Gillies, esq. resigned, who is nominated 
to perform the duties of the last remaining 

nm of the Exchequer in Scotland, now 
deceased. 

June 16. 19th Foot, Capt. Chas. Craufurd 
Hay, to be Major.—20th Foot, Major C. Cyril 
Ta ate be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. C. J. Deshon, 
to be Major.—62d Foot, Capt. Hon. G. Upton, 
to be Major. 

June 26. Sir John Conroy, of Lianbryn- 
mair, co. Montgomery, Knt. created a Baronet. 

Naval = or oar be Commander, 
Arthur Wakefield 3,Comm. James Wilkinson, 
to the Hazard; Lieut. Chas. Jenkin to com- 
mand the Romney. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. VIII. 


Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Glasgow.—Jolhn Dennistoun, esq. 





EccLesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. C. Colton, Baston V. co. Lincoln. 

Rey. H. T. Daniel, Tresswell R. Notts. 

Rev. A. O. Fitzgerald, Fledborough R. Notts. 

Rey. R. Hardie, St. Glement’s, Demerara. 

Rev. G. C. Hawkins, Pinhoe V. Devon. 

Rey. T. Hayne, Rastrick P.C. co. York. 

Rey. F. Hele, St. Hempston R. Devon. 

Rev. H. W. Hickes, Crauford R. Middlesex. 

Rey. H. W. Hockin, St. Stythian’s R. Cornw. 

Rey. J. S. Henslow, Hitcham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Horner, Tathwell V. Lincolnshire. 

Rey. G. T. Hudson, West Harptree V. Som. 

Rey. C. P. Jones, Frocester V. co. Gloucester. 

Rey. A. Kessen, Ch. of Kinloch, Perthshire. 

Rey. R. W. Kyle, Darlaston R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. C. Killaddock, Lindley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Malim, Higham Ferrers V. co. North- 
— 

Rey. H. J. Maltby, Eeglingham V. Northumb. 

Rey. J. Mason, West Burton V. Notts. 

Rev. — Medlicott, Potterne V. Wilts. 

Rey. 1. J. Morshead, Kelly R. Devon. 

Rev. P. Musgrave, Bottisham V. Cambrdgesh. 

Rev. H. Newmarsh, Hessel R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. — O’Brien, Arboe R. Armagh. 

Rey. H. O'Neill, St. Ann’s R. Lancaster. 

Rev. W. H. Parry, Bothel P.C. Northumb. 

Rey. J. Phelps, South Benfleet V. Essex. 

Rev. P. Poore, Foxcotte P.C, Hants, 

Rev. W. P. Purvis, Croscombe R. Somerset. 

~~. P. W. Ray, Greensted-juxta-Ongar R, 

SseXx. 


Rey. J. E. Robinson, Chieveley V. Berks. 
Rev. G. Spence, St. Clement’s V. Cambridge. 
Rev. T. Stanton, St. John’s Chapel P.C. Wood- 
ford, Essex. 
Rev. — Stenton, gee V. 
~. W. H. B. Stocker, Horsforth P.C. co. 
k 


ork. 

Rev. W. Watson, St. Paul’s High Beech P.C. 
Essex. 

Rey. T. Whately, Chetwynd R. Salop. 

Rey. E. Williams, Leafield and Ascott-under- 
Wychwood P.CC, Oxford. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rey. C. Maxwell, to Lord Ward. 
Rev. J. G. Fardell, to the Earl of Courtown. 
Rev. W. A. Ormsby, to the dowager Countess 
of Miltown. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. A. Osborne, to be Head Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Macclesfield. 

H. N. Burrows, esq. B.A. to be Principal, and 
G. F. a. esq. B.A. Second Master, of 
the new College at Hull. 





BIRTHS. 


April 10. At Burghley, the Marchioness of 
Exeter, a dau.——25. At Corfu, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. F. H. Dawkins, deputy adyutant- 
general, a dau. 

May 13. At Brighton, the Lady Jane Lau- 
rence Peel, a dau.——At Milton Ernest, 
Beds, the wife of the Rev. C. C. Beaty Pow- 
nall, a son.——14. At Hopton, the wife of the 
Rev. E. S. Ensor, a dau.——19. the Countess 
of Hardwicke, a dau.— 21. Iy East-square, 
the wife of Col. D’Oyly, Gren. Guards, a dau. 
23. At Mersham Hatch, Lady Knatchbull, 
a son,——24, In New-st. —— Lady 
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Mary Hoare, a dau.——29. In Chapel-st. Gros- 
venor-pl. the wife of Edw. Divett, esy. M.P. a 
son.—At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. R. 
Dickenson, C.B., R.N., a son.——At Little 
Shardeloes, Amersham, the wife of Col. W. 
Tyrwhitt Drake, a son.—31l. At Filleigh 

ouse, near Chudleigh, the wife of Capt. J. K. 
Flint, a son.———31. In Soaring sine, Bath, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. Bowyer, C.B. a son. 

Lately. At Munich, the Hon. Mrs. 'T. Lane, 
a dau.——aAt ‘Tunbridge Wells, Lady Sarah 
‘Taylor, a son.——At Sholbrok Lodge, Lady 
Charles Fitzroy, a son.—At Easton Lodge, 
the seat of Viscount Maynard, the Hon. Mrs. 
Capell, a son. At Lewknor vicarage, Ox- 
fordshire, Lady Caroline Garnier, a dau. 

June 1. At Gormanston Castle, the wife of 
the Hon. Edward Preston, a son and heir.— 
2. In Cambridgeshire, the Hon. Mrs. A. Her- 
bert, a dau.— 6. In Park-crescent, the Lady 
of Sir John Kennaway, Bart. a son.—13. In 
Guildford-st, the wife of Mr. Serg. Andrews, 
a dau. At Adlestrop, Gloucestershire, the 
Hon. Mrs. Twistleton, adau.——19. In Hill-st. 
the wife of Capt. Nugent, Gren, Guards, a 
son. 


MARRIAGES. 

April 11. At Cheltenham, John, eldest son 
of Isaac Cookson, esq. of Meldon Park, North- 
umberland, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, Bart. of Blagdon, 
Northumberland.—17. At Maidstone, P. R. 
Hoare, esq. eldest son of P. R. Hoare, esq. of 
Clayton-hall, Lancashire, ‘to the —_ Sophia 
Marsham, eldest dau. of the Earl of Romney. 
—18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry Hall, 
esq. of Langham-place, and Ho brook-house, 
Somerset, to the Hon. Catherine Louisa Hood, 
dau. of the Right Hon. Lord and Lady Brid- 
port.——20. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Rey. A. Morgan, third son of Sir C. Mor- 
gan, Bart. of Tredegar, to Frances, second dau. 
of R. Lascelles, esy. of Upper Grosvenor-st. 

May 8. Francis Walsingham St. Barbe, esq. 
of Lymington, to Augusta, third dau. of W. 
‘Towsey, =~ = .D.—16. At Bideford, Lieut.- 
Col. N. H. Hatherley, £.1.C. to Sarah Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late G. Heywood, esq.— At 
Prestwich, Lancashire, the Rev. Geo. Dugard, 
to Mary, dau. of the late Rev. J. Lyon.——18. 
At St. Mary’s, London, Walter Stevenson Da- 
vidson, esq. Park-sq. to Catharine Urania, 
dau. of the late G. T. Stewart, esq. of Cando- 
ver House, Hants.——At Bath, the Rev. G. B. 
Paley, Rector of Freckenham, Suff, to Catherine 
Anne, second dau. of the late W. Robertson, 
esq. M.D. of Bath.—At Raynham, Norfolk, 
Lieut. Charles Fitz Roy, R.N., third son of the 
Hon. Lieut.-Gen. FitzRoy, Kempstone, Nor- 
folk, to Caroline Emily, third dau. of the late 
Richard Phayre, esq. of Shrewsbury.——At 
Northampton, the Rey. G. L. Harvey, son of 
the late Sir L. Harvey, to Elinor, dau. of the 
late B. Young, esq. of Walton-on-Thames. 

At the Hague, the Rev. W. B. Otter, eldest 
son of the Bishop of Chichester, to Eliz. dau. 
of Robt. Melvil, esq. Consul al Amsterdam. 
—19. At Kew, J. Hubbard, jun. esq. of 
Stratford, to the'Hon. Maria Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Lord Napier.——20. At Kilna- 
salagh, the Hon. and Rey. Chas. Amgard Har- 
ris, youngest son of the Earl of Malmesbury, 
to Catherine Lucia, dau. of the late Sir Edw. 
O’Brien, Bart.——At Wanston, Hants, Edw. 
Hilliard, esq. 10th Hussars, to Mary Anne, 
only dau. of the late J. Edge, esq.——23. At 
All Soul’s, Langham-pl. the Rey. Cha. Verney 
Shuckburgh, M.A. to Eliza Lucy, youngest 
dau. of the late John Luard, esq. of Maldon, 
Essex.——At Wells, A. Constantine, to Fanny 
Henrietta, dau. of the late J. Paine Tudway, 
esq. M,P.——25. In London, J. G. Smythe, 


Births and Marriages. 





(July, 


esq. of Heath Hall, near Wakefield, nephew of 
the Duke of Grafton, to jthe Hon. Diana, fifth 
dau. of the late Right Hon. Lord Macdonald. 
——At Whitkirke, near Leeds, the Rev. J. G. 
Fardell, Rector of Spritborough, Yorkshire, 
to Emma, dau. of the late J. Wilson, esq. of 
Seacraft, Hull.——30. At Throwley, Kent, 
Capt. Bridges, R.A. to Jemima Margaret, dau. 
and heiress of the late John Smith, esq. of 
Throwley.——At Hathwick, the Rey. G. A. 
Biedermann, Rector of Dantsey, Wilts, to 
Selina, relict of Major John Stewart.——31. 
At Titchfield, John Buchan Hepburn, esq. 
second son oi the late Sir J. B. Hepburn, of 
Smeaton, Bart. to Margaret Sophia, py of A, 
F. W. Swinton, esq. of Warsash, Hants. 

Lately. Edward Conroy, esq. eldest son of 
Sir Jolin Conroy, to Lady Alicia Parsons, dau. 
to the Earl of Rosse. 

June 1. At Woolborough, Devon, R. F. de 
Barry Barry, esq. M.D. of Torquay, to Julia 
Ayshford, 2d dau. of Ayshford Wyse, esq. of 
Ford House.——At Madron, Cornw. C. Ewbank, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Louisa Caroline, second 
dau. of the late Hon. Sir G. Cooper, Knt. Judge 


‘of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras, 


— At Clifton, James Morrah, esq. of Sloane- 
street, to Eliz. dau. of the late Rev. John Pas- 
more, Rector of St. Just Roseland, Cornwall. 

At St, Mary’s, Marylebone, W. Lyde Wig- 
gett Chute, esq. of Pickenham Hall, Norfolk, to 
Martha, dau. of Theos. Russell Buckworth, 
esq. of Cockley —! Hall.—aAt St George’s, 
Bloomsbury, H. Harper Burchell, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, to Harriet, dau. of the late R. 
Miles, -— of Philimore-place, Kensington. 
—2. At Trinity Church, the Rev. W. Howard, 
of Great Witchingham, Norfolk, to Isabella, 
dau. of T. wage Cong of Portland-place.— 
5. At Cortachy Castle, the Hon. the Master of 
Arbuthnott, eldest son of the Right Hon. the 
Viscount of Arbuthnott, to Lady Jane Graham 
Drummond O ilvy, eldest dau. of the Ear! of 
Airlie.——T. M. Williams, esq. of Penbedw- 
hall, Denbighshire, to Annabella, dau. and co- 
heiress of the Rey. P. Puleston, D.D. of Pick- 
hill-hali.—aAt Old Connell, co. Kildare, the 
Hon. B. Wodehouse, Capt. of the 8th Hussars, 
to Fanny, only dau. of Alex. Holmes, esq. 
Curragh, Kildare.——6. At Westbury, near 
Clifton, J. oe esq. of Exeter, to Sarah 
Manningford, the youngest dau. of the late W. 
Ellerby, esy.——At Toddington, H. W. Booth, 
esq. of Turvey Priory, to Augusta Hope, dau. 
of the late Capt. Ellis, of Tuy Duy, Monmouth- 
shire.——8. At Wamham, Charles Goodwin 
Bethune, youngest son of the Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune, to Anne Isabella, eldest dau. of the late 
J. Eversfield, esq. of Den Park.——At Dover, 
the Rey. John Puckle, B.A. of Brasennose 
College, to Anna Maria, eldest dau. of R. Shear- 
men, on. of Grange House, Kilkenny.——At 
Dublin, W. Neville Custance, esq. son of Ham- 
bleton Custance, esq. of Weston House, Nor- 
folk, to Jane Bland, second dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Campbell, 95th  regt. At East Wellow, 
Hants, Capt. G. Evans, R.N. of Wilton-cres- 
cent, Belgrave-sq. to Mary, dau. of Vice-Adm. 
Giffard.—aAt Salisbury, Capt. W. O. Colt, to 
Jane, second dau. of the late D. Eyre, esq.— 
10. At Edinburgh, Arthur Mair, esq. Major 
62d regt. to Eliza Harrict, dau. of the late H. 
Siddons, esq.—12. The Rey. Thomas Simp- 
son, B.A. Vicar of Pannal, Yorkshire, to Anne, 
third dau. of Mr. Daniel, of Harrogate. ——13. 
At Cheltenham, the Rev. H. Griftiths, to-Miss 
Jane Homes, of Founhope, Herefordshire. 
14. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. E. Vansittart 
Neale, esq. to Frances Sarah, dau. of J. W. 
Farrer, esq. of ~~~ co. York.——15. 
At St. James’s, Westminster, Major Armine 
Mountain, 26th regt. fourth son of the late 
Bishop of Quebec, to Jane, grand dau, of the 
late Lord Bishop of Quebec, 
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OBITUARY. 


Lorp Lyrtretton. 

May 1. At the mansion of his bro- 
ther-in-law Earl Spencer, in the Green 
Park, aged 55, the Right Hon. William- 
Henry Lyttelton, the fifth Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Baron of Frankley, co. Worcester, 
(but third of the creation of 1794), third 
Baron Westcote, of Balamare, co. Long- 
ford (1796), and the ninth Baronet (of 
Frankley, co. Wore. 1618); Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Worcester, High 
Steward of Bewdley, and D.C.L. 

His Lordship was born April 3, 1782, 
the youngest child of William- Henry the 
first Lord Westcote and first Lord Lyttel- 
ton of the creation of 1794, and his only 
son by his second marriage with Caroline, 
daughter of John Bristow, of Quidden- 
ham in Norfolk, esq. 

He was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford ; where he was matriculated as a 
Commoner Oct. 24, 1'798, and was the con- 
temporary of the late Lord Dudley, Lord 
Ebrington, the late Lord Blessington, 
Bishop Heber, Professor Wilson, &c. 
Among these eminent associates he was 
distinguished not only by his great natural 
abilities, but his academical learning 
and knowledge of Greek were considered 
to be superior to most of his contempo- 
raries, We remember once asking him, 
how he intended to spend the vacation— 
“T shall read Plato (was the answer) 
under the oaks of Hagley.” 

At the appearance of the well-known 
witty letters of Peter Plymlcy, in 1807, 
and before their real author (Sydney 
Smith) was known, they were attributed 
at Oxford by some gs of judgment 
to Mr. Lyttelton. This at least shows 
the opinion entertained of his abilities. 

Mr. Lyttelton naturally became an es. 
pecial favourite with the “Dean (Cyril 
Jackson), who was delighted with his 
ready wit, and rewarded his exertions (for 
no man was more conspicuous in his 
attention to his studies than Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, although he had at the same time no 
equal in harmless merriment and playful 
eccentricity) witha Studentship, to which 
he was appointed in Dec. 1800, but which 
he vacated at the usual time, by not tak- 
ing Orders. He graduated B.A. June 
17, 1802; M.A. Dee. 13, 1805; and at 
Lord Grenville’s installation in 1810, was 
complimented with the honorary degree 
of D.C.L. 

Before his marriage, Mr. Lyttelton 
visited Sicily, and he afterwards travelled 
in Sweden aud Russia. In March 1816, 
he contested the county of Worcester 


with the Hon. W. B. Lygon, and was 
defeated by a majority of 357 ; the num- 
bers being, for Mr. Lygon, 1502; for 
Mr. Lyttleton, 1145. e was, however, 
in the course of the following year, re- 
turned for the county, which he continued 
to represent until 1820. 

He spoke in the House occasionally; 
and once made the declaration that he 
would never an office in any subordi- 
nate situation. is declaration also of 
breaking off his political connections or 
friendship with Sir Francis Burdett, in 
consequence of the acts which led to the 
latter's imprisonment in the Tower, will 
not be forgotten. It was owing to Mr. 
Lyttelton’s exertions that the suppression 
of lotteries was accomplished, during the 
Perceval administration. 

On the death of his half-brother Wil- 
liam-Fulke Lord Lyttelton, Nov. 12, 
1828, he succeeded to the peerage ; and 
on the death of Lord Foley, he was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Worcester- 
shire, May 29, 1833. In 183.. he se« 
conded the address on the King’s Speech. 

Lord Lyttelton was of a warm-hearted, 
kind, and generous disposition, of bigh 
moral and religious principles, and sin- 
cerely esteemed by all who really knew 
him. We believe that among his attached 
friends he numbered the Bishop of Lan- 
daff, the Bishop of London, Dr. C. P, 
Burney, and Mr. Petrie. 

Lord Lyttelton printed privately in 
1836, an account of his interview and con- 
versations with the ex- Emperor Napoleon 
on board the Northumberland, in com- 
pany with Lord Lowther. The subjects 
of conversation were, as may be supposed, 
of no great moment: but it is interesting 
to see such a man at such a time, when 
he had just fallen from the throne of 
France, when he for ever had dropped 
the chain by which be had subjugated 
Europe, and was waiting, as it were, 
until the winds filled the sails that were 
to carry him to his solitary and last abode. 
Mr. Lyttelton’s final impression of this 
falien grandeur, ended in a laugh ! 

Lord Lyttelton also printed for private 
circulation a Catalogue of the Pictures of 
Hagley; and we believe some Prayers 
and religious Meditations for the use of. 
his Sons at College. 

His Lordship married March 4, 1813, 
Lady Sarah Spencer, eldest daughter of 
George-John second and late Earl Spen- 
cer, K.G. and sister to the present Earl 
Spencer—a union of sincere affection, 
and productive of the most perfect do. 
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mestic happiness. By her Ladyship, who 
survives him, he has left issue three sons 
and two daughters : 1. the Hon. Caroline- 
Lavinia, born in 1816; 2. the Right Hon. 
George- William now Lord Lyttelton, 
born in 1817; he has been educated at 
the university of Cambridge, where he 
has lately obtained the Craven Scholar- 
ship, and otherwise distinguished himself 
in his scientific and literary pursuits; 3. 
the Hon. Spencer, born in 1818; 4. the 
Hon. William- Henry, born in 1820; and 
5. the Hon. Lavinia, born in 1821. 

The widow of Thomas second Lord 
Lyttelton is still living, in her 95th year ; 
having been a widow 58 years. 


GENERAL Sin W, Maxwe tt, Banr. 

March 16. At Edinburgh, aged 82, 
Sir William Maxwell, the seventh Ba- 
ronet, of Calderwood, co. Lanark (1627), 
a General in the army. 

He was the eldest son of Alexander 
Maxwell, esq. merchant of Leith, (younger 
brother of Sir William the fifth Baronet), 
wy Mary, daughter of Hugh Clerk, esq. 

he late distinguished Sir Murray Max- 
well, Capt. R. N. was his younger brother. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the 
20th foot in Sept. 1763, Lieutenant in 
1770, and in 1775 Captain in the same 
regiment, at that time quartered in Ire- 
land. In March 1776 he sailed from 


Cork in a large detachment of troops for 
North America, and joined the expedi- 
tion under Gen. Burgoyne, with which 
he served during the campaigns of that 


and the following year. In the action of 
Freeman’s farm, Sept. 19, 1777, the 20th 
regiment had 102 killed and wounded, 
out of 280 brought into the field, and a 
serjeant and 23 privates of this officer's 
company were killed and wounded, out 
of 35. After the unfortunate convention 
of Saratoga, Capt. Maxwell remained a 
prisoner for six months, when he effected 
an exchange. 

On his return to England in 1778, he 
found himself Major by purchase of the 
80th foot, then under orders for America, 
with which regiment he returned to New 
Yorkin June 1779, and served that cam- 

ign and part of the next under Sir 

enry Clinton. In Dec. 1780, the 80th 
formed part of an expedition to James 
river in Virginia, under Brig.-Gen. Ar- 
nold, for the purpose of destroying a large 
military depét at Richmond, which was 
effected without loss. He served the 
following campaign in Virginia, until the 
troops joined the army from Charles town, 
under Earl Gaumealila in 1781, which 
terminated in the siege of York town by 
the French and Americans, where, on 
Lord Cornwallis’s capitulation, he again 
became a prisoner, 


After his return to England, Major 
Maxwell was appointed in Dec. 1782 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 91st foot, which 
regiment was disbanded in June following, 
on the conclusion of peace. He obtained 
the rank of Colonel Oct. 1793; Lieut.- 
Colonel of the Royal Edinburgh Volun- 
teers Sept. 1794, Major-General 1795, 
Lieut.-General 1802, Colonel of 3d Royal 
Veteran battalion 1807, and full General 
1812. 

General Maxwell succeeded to the title 
of Baronet on the death of his cousin Sir 
William Maxwell, the sixth Baronet, in 
1830. He married Isabella, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Wilson, esq. of New- 
bottle, co. Durham, and had issue four 
sons. 


Sir D. W. Smita, Bart. 

May 9. At Alnwick, in his 73d year, 
Sir David William Smith, of Pickering 
in Upper Canada, and of Preston, co. 
Northumberland, Bart. 

He was born Sept. 4, 1764, the only 
child of John Smith, sometime of Salis- 
bury, esq. Lieut.-Colonel of the fifth 
foot, who died commandant of the fortress 
of Niagara in Canada in 1795, by Anne, 
daughter of William Waylen, of Rowde 
hill and Devises, co. Wilts. esq. Atan 
early age he was appointed an Ensign in 
his father’s regiment, in which he subse- 
quently attained the rank of Captain. 
Afterwards, he was called to the bar in 
the province of Upper Canada, with pre- 
cedence as Deputy Judge Advocate; and 
was appointed Surveyor-general of lands, 
also one of the Trustees for the Six Na- 
tions, and one of the Executive Council, 
and of the Committee for administering 
the government in the Governor's ab- 
sence ; a member of the three first Ca- 
nadian Parliaments, and Speaker of the 
House of Assembly in two of them. 
For these public services he was created 
a Baronet by patent dated Aug. 30, 1821. 

The consummate ability with which he 
has for a long period administered the 
affairs of the Duke of Northumberland 
in the county of Northumberland, is well 
known; the kindness and warm-hearted 
generosity of his character, united with 
the manners of a high-minded English 
gentleman, endeared him to all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance, and will 
cause him to be long remembered with 
deep regret in the neighbourhood of Aln- 
wick, where his death has caused a blank 
which will not be readily filled. 

Sir David Smith was twice married ; 
first, on the 3d Nov. 1788, to Anne, 
daughter of John O'Reilly, of Ballykil- 
christ, co. Longford, esq. and by that 
lady, who died in 1798, he had issue eight 
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children, three of whom died young; one 
son, David- William, of H. M.’s frigate 
Spartan, was killed at Quiberon in 
1811; and three daughters survive, Mary- 
Elizabeth, married in 1814 to Charles 
Tyler, esq.; Sarah; and Anne. Sir 
David married secondly in 1£03, Mary, 
youngest daughter of John Tyler, of De- 
vises, banker, who survives him, with one 
daughter, Hannah. 


Generar Sin R. Bian, K.C.B. 

Lately. At Harley house, Bath, in 
his 83d year, Sir Robert Blair, K.C.B. 
a General on the East India Company’s 
Bengal establishment. 

He was appointed to an ensigncy in 
1773, and served in that rank with the 
first European regiment of infantry. In 
1777 he was promoted to a Lieutenancy, 
and from that time to 1782 served with the 
army in Surat, being present in all the 
various actions that took place. Having 
attained a captaincy in March 1781, he 
was in June of the following year sent to 
Calcutta with letters of recommendation 
from Brig.-Gen. Goddard, and in conse- 
quence cbtained the command of a batta- 
lion of sepoys. In 1786 he was appointed 
Aide-de-camp to Col. William Blair, 
then commanding the army of the Dooaub, 
and he continued in the field until 1788, 
when that officer returned to Europe; 
after which Capt. Blair joined his corps, 
and served with it in various stations, 
He obtained the brevet of Major in 1794, 
that of Lieut.-Colonel in 1798, and was 
appointed Commandant of the first bat- 
talion of the 2d Native Infantry. 

In 1802, the Commander-in-chief of 
all India, Lord Lake, was pleased to select 
Lieut.-Col. Blair to command the army 
assembled to reduce the refractory Rajah 
of Sasnee, and take his strong fortress of 
that name in the Dooaub, which, after a 
seige of some weeks, was evacuated. On 
the commencement of the Mahratta war, 
in Aug. 1803, he joined Lord Lake’s 
army, and with his regiment was present 
in the battle fought on the 29th of that 
month, near Allyghur, which terminated 
in the defeat of the enemy’s army com- 
manded by Gen. Perron, a French officer 
in the service of Mhadajee Scindia. 

In September 1803, Lieut.-Colonel 
Blair commanded his regiment in the 
glorious battle of Delhi, where it distin. 
guished itself by a most steady and gallant 
advance to the charge against the enemy, 
who were defeated with the loss of the 
whole of their artillery, &c. In Oct, 
1803, Lieut.-Col. Blair commanded his 
corps at the seige of Agra, and, on that 
fortress capitulating, Lord Lake selected 
him for the command of that garrison, 
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and the important charge of the newly. 
conquered districts. In a very short 
time, by his zealous and indefatigable ex- 
ertions, he not only tranquillized the in- 
habitants, but succeeded in collecting 
large sums of the revenues, which were 
forwarded to the army, and greatly facili- 
tated the general arrangements of the 
commander in chief, who was pleased, on 
several occasions, to express his thanks, 

The 27th March, 1804, he obtained 
the rank of Colonel. 

After the conclusion of the Mahratta 
war, Col. Blair marched with his regiment 
to the presidency in 1806, and was ap- 
pointed, in 1808, to the command of Cut- 
tack. In 1809, the Supreme Govern. 
ment in India selected him to command 
the army assembled at Cuttack, and des- 
tiaed to proceed to the Carnatic, at the 
time of the unhappy state of affairs in that 
country. He marched in the height of 
the rainy season, when that country was 
under water; but happily the public situ- 
ation of affairs became so changed that 
the service did not require their proceed. 
ing much beyond Juggernaut. 

The 25th June 1810, Col. Blair ob. 
tained the rank of Major-General. In 
1812, he was placed on the Staff of the 
Bengal army, and appointed to command 
in Fort William and the military division 
of the districts connected with Calcutta, 

In 1817, on being relieved from the 
Staff, Major-General Blair returned to 
England; in 1819 he obtained the rank 
of Lieut.-General, and subsequently that 
of General, He was nominated a Knight 
Companion of the Bath in 1815. 


Carpinat WELD. 

April 10. At his palace at Rome, 
aged 63, his Eminence Thomas Weld, 
Cardinal of the Church of Rome; _ bro- 
ther-in-law to Lord Stourton, and father. 
in-law of Lord de Clifford. 

He was born Jan. 22, 1773, the eldest 
son of Thomas Weld, esq. of Lulworth 
castle, Dorsetshire, who was the founder 
of the Roman Cutholic college at Stoney- 
hurst in Lancashire. His mother was 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir John Stan- 
ley Massey-Stanley, Bart. of Hooton, 
He resided for many years at Clifton, 
near Bristol. He succeeded to his an- 
cestral estates on the death of his father 
in 1810; but after the decease of his 
wife, in 1815, he took holy orders in the 
church of Rome, and some years after 
was consecrated coadjutor Bishop of 
Canada. Having accompanied to Rome 
his daughter Lady de Clifford, who went 
to Italy for her health, he received in 
1829 the extraordinary mark of the favour 
of Pope Pius VIII, in being elevated to 
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the dignity ofa Cardinal. Mr. Weld had 
for many years before devoted the whole 
of his time and a large share of his fortune 
to objects of piety and charity. He re- 
linquished his estates to his next brother 
the present Joseph Weld, esq. and in 
1830 the exiled Royal family of France 
found refuge at his mansion of Lulworth 
Castle, where they remained for some 
weeks until their removal to Holyrood 
House. 

Mr. Weld married in 1796 Lucy-Brid- 
get fourth daughter of the Hon. Thomas 
Clifford, fourth and posthumous son of 
Hugh third Lord Clifford, and sister to 
the present Sir Thomas Hugh Clifford 
Constable, of Tixall, Bart. By this lady, 
who died on the Ist June 1815, he had 
issue an only daughter Mary-Lucy, who 
was matried at Paris, 31 Aug. 1818, and 
afterwards at Ugbrooke, 9 Jan. 1819, to 
Hugh-Charles present and seventh Lord 
Clifford, of Chudleigh, and died in June 
1831, leaving six children. 

In a letter from Rome, dated the 15th 
April, itis stated: ‘* Yesterday the Pope 
Was present at a requiem, celebrated in 
honour of Cardinal Weld. ‘The Sovereign 
Pontiff wished thus to express the great 
esteem he felt for that dignitary. Never 
was mourning more general here.’’ 


Georcr Baker, Ese. 

May 15. At Elemore Hall, Durham, 
in his 84th year, George Baker, esq. 

Mr. Baker was the only son and heir 
of George Baker, esq. of Elemore (de- 
scended from an old Durham family,) by 
Judith, daughter and coheiress of Cuth- 
bert Routh, of Dinsdale, co. Durham, by 
Judith, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, 
of Holnaby, co. York, Bart. 

He succeeded his father in his estates 
in 1774. In his earlier years he was well 
known in the sporting circles, and was 
supposed to be one of the best gentle- 
man riders in England. | During the 
course of a long life he was sincerely at- 
tached to Whig principles, from which he 
never swerved. He was a candidate for 
the representation of the city of Durham, 
in the year 1813, when a severe and ex- 
pensive contest of nine days’ duration, 
the longest in the annals of that city, 
took place between himself and the late 
George Allan, of Blackwell Grange, esq. 
The latter was elected by a majority of 
80; the numbers being—for Mr. Allan, 
410; for Mr. Baker, 360. Mr. Baker 
was high-sheriff for Northumberland in 
1819. 

He had been for some time past in a 
declining state of health, but was suffici- 
ently well to reecive his rents from his 
tenantry on the very day he breathed his 
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last. Having deposited his money ina 
place of safety, he signified his wish to 
retire to rest, and when his servant was 
in the act of undressing him, he fell back 
in his chair and expired without a groan. 

Mr. Baker married Isabella, daughter 
of John Dalton, esq. of Heningford, in 
Yorkshire, by Isabella, sister and co. 
heiress of Sir Cecil Wray, Bart. and had 
an only daughter, who was married to her 
cousin, Colonel Henry Tower, younger 
son of Christopher Tower, esq. of Weald- 
hall, Essex, by Elizabeth, Mr. Baker's 
sister, and has issue. 

The bulk of Mr. Baker's large pro- 
perty, which has of late years been 
greatly increased, in consequence of his 
connection with the Hetton colliery, is 
devised to his grandson, (the eldest son 
of Colonel Tower, who married his only 
daughter), who is directed to assume the 
name of Baker upon his attaining the age 
twenty-one. Directions were given in 
his will that he should be buried, not in 
the family vault of Pittington church, but 
in the church-yard, and that the follow- 
ing inscription should be placed upon his 
tombstone :—‘* Here lies the last of the 
George Bakers of Elemore Hall, in the 
county of Durham.” He may not be the 
last George Baker; but he will be suc- 
ceeded by no one of more gentlemanly 
spirit, or live longer in the hearts of the 
poor and unfortunate, to whom he was 
a constant benefactor, and the kindest 
friend. 


CoLonEL Barnston. 

Feb. 4, At Chester, in his 88th year, 
Roger Barnston, esq. of Churton, Colonel 
of the Royal Cheshire Militia. 

He was descended from a very ancient 
family, seated at Churton, in that county, 
a pedigree of which will be found in 
Ormerod’s History, vol. ii. p. 408. He 
was the eldest son of Robert Barnston, 
of Chester, esq. who died in 1783, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Whitmore 
Acton, of Aldenham, co. Salop, Bart. 
He was baptized at Trinity church, 
Chester, Nov. 29, 1749. 

He served the office of sheriff of Che- 
shire, in the year 1800; and was for 
many years the highly respected Colonel 
of the county militia. 

The happiness and interests of his 
fellow citizens were the only anxiety of 
his tranquil life; he was venerated by 
all classes for his undeviating consistency, 
and for the disinterested purity of his 
motives. A beautiful instance of this 
was evinced at the election of 1807. 
However divided in local attachments, 
the crowded hall was unanimous for 
pressing upon Colonel Barnston the ho- 
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Nour of representative for Chester. Mr. 
Justice (then Serjeant) Bailey was in the 
court, and declared his delight and surprise 
ut seeing one so invited, and so fitted by 
station, so void of ambition, for accept- 
ing a prize usually combated for by po- 
pularity. 

His energy was accompanied with 
manly eloquence in the pursuit of what 
he conscientiously considered to be right. 
Affection, amounting to enthusiasm, had 
long made him precious in Chester as the 
“ Father of the City.” No resentment or 
bitterness of feeling were ever entertained 
by him towards those whose views were 
opposite in political struggles. He never 
made an enemy or lost a friend. All the 
characteristics defined by the Spectator of 
the “last of our English Gentlemen,” 
were revived in him—zeal for his country, 
benevolence to the poor, friendship not 
to be shaken, with pious and innocently 
cheerful submission in his long course of 
— for death. 

he remains of the venerated Colonel 
were interred on the 11th of Feb. in the 
family vault at Farndon. All the shops 
in the city were closed until the funeral 
left his residence. At nine o’clock the 
procession began to form; and soon af- 
terwards it moved on, in the following 
order ;— 

The Rev. Chancellor Raikes, and se- 
veral of the Clergy of the city. 
About three hundred Gentlemen and 

Tradesmen of the city, all four abreast. 

The Hearse. 
Three Mourning Coaches. 
Carriage of the deceased, followed b 

those of the late Colonel’s son, R. H. 

Barnston, esq., and his son-in-law the 

Hon. C. Napier; the Lord Bishop, 

&e. &e. 

On the 22d March a public meeting 
of Colonel Barnston’s friends and admirers 
was held in Chester; at which it was 
unanimously resolyed, on the motion of 
the Rev. Chancellor Raikes, seconded 
by G. B. Granville, esq.— 

“1, That a tribute of civie veneration 
for worth devoted to civic good, is lauda- 
ble and just, and of an animating example 
to posterity; that it is accordingly the 
earnest desire of the persons assembled 
on this occasion, to testify by some public 
and enduring mark, the esteem and ve- 
neration in which the late Colonel Roger 
Barnston was held by all classes of the 
city and neighbourhood. 

‘2, That no measure seems more con- 
ducive to the end proposed, than the erec- 
tion of a Monument to his memory, in 
the Cathedral church of this city, which 
may perpetuate the recollection of his 
name and character, and may stand as a 
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testimonial of the affection and regard of 
his contemporaries. 

** 3. That a subscription be com- 
menced for this purpose, and in order 
that many who feel the loss of Colonel 
Barnston, may have an opportunity of 
testifying their regard, and, that he, who 
living was the friend of all, may be ho- 
noured in death by the remembrance of 
all, that subscriptions be received of any 
amount, not exceeding one sovereign 
from each individual.” 

Colonel Barnston married Anne, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. John Parker, of Astle, 
co. Chester, and of Brightmet, Lanca. 
shire, by whom he had issue three daugh- 
ters and two sons: 1. Anne-Elizabeth ; 
2. Mary; 3. Alice-Emma, who was mar- 
ried in 1824, to Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Charles Napier, uncle to the present 
Lord Napier, and died in 1834, leaving 
two sons and two daughters; 4. Roger- 
Harry Barnston, esq. bornin 1803; and 
5. Robert, who died an infant in 1807. 





Rrar-Apm. D'Ursay. 

Feb. 9. At Warminster, aged 65, Wil- 
liam D’ Urban, esq. a Rear- Admiral, and 
D.C.L. 

He was the son of a military officer, 
and descended from an ancient Teeon 
family. He was educated under the well- 
known mathematician Mr. I. Dalby; serv- 
ed the first three years of his naval life 
as a midshipman on board the Sphinx of 
24 guns on the Mediterranean station, 
commanded by Capt. Markham; and 
completed his time under Adm. John El. 
liot, an officer distinguished by his scien- 
tific acquirements, and particularly his lu- 
nar observations, in making which he 
found Mr. D’ Urban so useful, that he re- 
quested from Earl Howe as a personal 
favour his preferment to a Lieutenancy, 
which was immediately complied with. 

At the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war Lieut. D'Urban em- 
barked with his friend Capt. Markham in 
the Blonde frigate ; and shortly after sailed 
in Sir John Jervis’s expedition to the 
West Indies, where he was engaged in a 
variety of active services, particularly 
during the siege of Martinique. 

Soon after his return to Europe, he 
joined the Monarch of 74 guns, bearing 
the flag of Sir George Keith Elphinstone, 
by whom he was attached to the advanced 
guard of the army at the reduction of the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1795. He also 
assisted at the capture of a Dutch squad- 
ron in Saldanha bay, Aug. 18, 1796. 
Amongst the promotions which took place 
on this latter occasion was that of Lieut. 
D’ Urban, who received a commission 
from Sir George, appointing him Captain 
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of the Castor frigate. The Admiralty, 
however, only confirming him in the rank 
of Commander, he was subsequently re- 
moved into the Rattlesnake sloop of war. 
His next appointment was to the Weasle 
of 16 guns, employed on the Jersey sta- 
tion, where he performed an essential 
service by establishing marks for the in- 
ner channels along the French coast, be- 
tween St. Malo's and Brest; by which 
the convoys bound to the last-named port 
might be intercepted. For this service, 
which he volunteered, and which, from the 
nature of the coast, was attended with 
many difficulties and much risk, he re- 
ceived the thanks of the Admiralty Board, 
and of Earl Spencer. 

On the 22nd Jan. 1802, Capt. D’Ur- 
ban sailed from Plymouth for the Medi- 
terrancan, with despatches relative to the 
peace of Amiens; and during the agita- 
tion of the question respecting the sur- 
render of Malta, he was employed by the 
Governor to ascertain the capabilities of 
Lampadosa, as a naval station. It was 
likewise through his negociation with the 
Grand Master and Knights of Malta, as- 
sembled at Messina (to whom he was 
sent by Sir A. J. Ball, on account of his 
diplomatic skill and knowledge of the 
Italian language), that the island was not 
surrendered to the Order, agreeably tothe 
treaty with France. ‘The importance of 
this service induced his friend the Gover- 
nor, to represent the ability which he had 
displayed, and recommend bhim,to the no- 
tice of his Majesty's Ministers. 

He was subsequently sent on several 
delicate missions to Tripoli, Tunis, and 
Algiers, the whole of which he executed 
ina manner highly creditable to his talents, 
and beneficial to the commerce of his 
country. 

Capt. D’Urban’s services having gained 
him the esteem of Nelson, his Lordship 
gave him a post commission for the Am- 
buscade of 32 guns, which he received but 
a few hours previous to the arrival of an 
official despatch from England announc- 
ing his promotion, and appointment to 
the very same frigate by Earl St. Vincent, 
on the 17th Jan. 1804. 

A renewal of hostilities with Spain 
being some time after expected by our 
great hero, he sent Capt. D’Urban to 

Barcelona, for the purpose of obtaining 
information as to the general state of 
Europe, giving him authority to open any 
public despatches that might be forwarded 
from the British Ambassador at Madrid 
for his Lordship. This service he manag- 
ed with such address, as not only to avoid 
giving rise to any suspicions on the part 
of the Spanish authorities, but also to in- 
duce them to allow him to sail in com- 
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pany with a convoy having on board troops, 
stores, &c. for placing Minorca in a state 
of defence, the whole of which he cap- 
tured, with the assistance of Lord Nel. 
son’s look-out ships. 

Capt. D’Urban returned to England 
with the flag of Rear- Adm. George Camp- 
bell, in Jan. 1805; but sailed again for 
the Mediterranean, conveying thither Sir. 
Thomas Louis, in the following March. 
During the defence of Naples and the 
subsequent co-operation with the Russian 
fleet, Capt. D’ Urban rendered important 
services, and he afterwards proceeded to 
the coast of Spain, where he continued 
until the defects of his frigate required 
her to be sent home and put out of com- 
mission. 

There was probably no individual who 

ossessed a more intimate local know- 
edge of the shores of the Mediterranean 
than Capt. D’ Urban, or with the language, 
manners, and prejudices of the inhabitants. 
During the period of upwards of twelve 
years which he spent at that station, he 
was constantly employed by Nelson, Col- 
lingwood, and other superior officers, on 
matters of so secret a nature that they 
could not be made public; and, although 
his services might not be of that brilliant 
cast which distinguished the names of 
many of his contemporaries, yet they 
were in many instances highly beneficial 
to his country, at the same time that they 
deprived him of the cruises which proved 
so beneficial to the less scientific sailor. 
In 1810 Mr. Arrowsmith published a 
chart of the dangers in the channel between 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, formed from 
the original surveys of Capt. D' Urban, 
and determined by the mean results of six 
chronometers. 

Capt. D’Urban was promoted to the 
rank of Rear- Admiral in the present year. 





Cart. Spear, R.N. 

Lately. Capt. Joseph Spear, R.N. 

This officer was born at Weymouth, 
and embarked as a midshipman in 1779, 
under the protection of Capt. Taylor 
Penny, a native of the same town, then 
commanding the Marlborough 74, which 
assisted that year in the relief of Gibral- 
tar, and in the following in the defeat of 
Langara. He afterwards served in the 
Mediterranean fleet until the commence- 
ment of 1782, when he was sent out 
to reinforce Sir George Rodney’s fleet 
at the Leeward Islands, where he arrived 
a few days previous to the decisive 
battle of April 12, and on that occasion 
had the honour of leading into action. 
Mr. Spear afterwards served in the 
Orestes sloop, Ardent 64, and Bellona 
third-rate, until promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1790, He subsequently 
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was first of the Swan sloop on the 
East India station, and also served in 
the Audacious 74, Triton frigate, Sa- 
turn 74, Jupiter 50, when the late Queen 
Caroline came in that ship to England, 
and St. Alban’s 64; the last being the 

of Vice-Admiral Vandeput, by 
whom he was made Commander in the 
Lily sloop, on the Halifax station, about 
September 1799. 

n 1802 he exchanged into the Chi- 
chester 44, which returned home in Feb, 
1803, and in June following conveyed the 
second battalion of the Royal Scots from 
Portsmouth to Barbadoes, where he im- 
mediately captured the Vrow Elizabeth, 
a Dutch brig, the cargo of which sold for 
20,0007. After assisting in the reduc- 
tion of the several French West India 
islands, he convoyed home the trade fleet 
of sixty-three sail; and after refitting 
his ship at Portsmouth, again sailed to 
the Leeward Islands, to join Rear-Ad- 
miral Cochrane, by whom he was succes- 
sively appointed, pro temp. to the Etha- 
lion frigate, to command the Dart sloop, 
and to act as Captain of his own flag-ship, 
the Northumberland 74, and afterwards 
of the Agamemnon 74. While com- 
manding the Dart, and subsequently the 
Nimrod sloop, he captured two French 
privateers, respectively of 8 and 5 guns, 
and some other vessels. 

From the Nimrod he was transferred 
to the Goree of 24 guns, in which, on the 
22d April 1808, he sustained an unequal 
contest with two of the enemy’s brigs, 
each mounting 16 guns, which, after 
crippling his rigging, by firing their guns 
at the greatest elevation, took to flight on 
observing the approach of another British 
brig. They were the Pylade and Pa. 
lineur, and were both intercepted by Bri- 
tish cruisers in the following October, 
when Sir Alexander Cochrane reported 
the latter to the Admiralty as ‘‘ the last of 
the two which were go gallantly beaten by 
his Majesty’s sloop Goree.” Capt. Spear 
received at the time a letter of thanks 
from his Commander-in-chief, in which 
he expressed his regret that ‘¢ the spirit 
and gallantry displayed by yourself, offi- 
cers and crew, did not meet with the 
success which you all so evidently de- 
served.” 

On the 24th November, 1808, the 
Goree captured le General Villaret sub- 
letter of marque, of 8 guns; and she 
sequently assisted at the reduction of 
Martinique, from whence Capt. Spear 
returned to England with Sir Alexander 
Cochrane’s official account of the con- 
quest, in which he was described as ‘ an 
old and deserving Commander.” He 
arrived ins London April 12, 1809, and 

Gent. Mag, Vor. VIII. 


was promoted to post-rank on the follow- 
ing day. 

In April 1810 Capt. Spear was ap- 
pointed to the Royal Sovereign of | 
guns, employed, as a private ship, off 
Toulon, under the orders of Sir Charles 
Cotton, Bart.; from which he was re- 
moved in the following March, to the 
Temeraire 98, bearing the flag of his 
friend Rear-Admiral Pickmore, third in 
command of the Mediterranean fleet. In 
consequence of his suffering from a fever, 
which attacked nearly half of his crew, 
he was obliged to return home a few 
months after, and Sir Edward Pellew, 
as a mark of his esteem, sent him home 
in command of his own ship, then just 
relieved by the Royal George. 

Capt. Spear married first, in 1809, 
Grace, second daughter of Ludovick 
Grant, of Knockandow, co. Murray, by 
Lady Grisel Gordon, third daughter of 
Charles second Earl of Aboyne; and 
secondly Grace, eldest daughter of the 
Rev. Patrick Grant, and as will as his 
former lady, a second cousin of the Earl 
of Aboyne. 

Cart. P. B. Greene, R.N. 

April 24. At Wickham, Hampshire, 
aged 72, Pitt Burnaby Greene, esq. a 
Post-Captain R. N. 

He was made a Lieutenant in Nov. 
1790, and promoted to the rank of Com. 
mander, May 8, 1804. He commis. 
sioned the Foxhound, a new 18-gun brig, 
about May, 1807; and was attached to 
the fleet under Lord Gambier, in the 
Basque roads, April 1809. His t 
commission bore date March 7, 1811, at 
which period he commanded the Bonne 
Citoyenne corvette. She was principally 
employed on the South American station; 
and Capt. Greene sustained the duties of 
senior officer in the Rio de la Plata, from 
Dec. 1811, until about Sept. 1812. He 
shortly after sailed for England, laden 
with specie; and whilst in the port of St. 
Salvador for some essential repairs, re- 
ceived an extraordinary challenge from an 
American captain, together with a pre- 
tended promise from the American com. 
modore not to interfere, the particulars of 
which, and Capt. Greene’s very proper 
reply, will be found in Marshall’s co 
Naval Biography, Suppt. Part II. p. 336. 
In Jan. 1813 the Bonne Citoyenne sailed 
from St. Salvador, under the protection 
of the Montagu 74; she arrived at Ports- 
mouth in April following, and was com- 
manded by Capt. Greene, until Aug. 23, 
1814. 


Capt. Greene’s son, the Rev. Henry 
Burnaby Greene, is vicar of Longparish, 
near Andover. Another son, an officer 
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in the Hon. East India Company's mili- 
litary service, died on his passage from 
Rangoon to Madras, Aug. 23, 1825, 
aged 26 years. 


Cart. Storrorp, R.N. 

March 19. At Cheltenham, Edward 
Stopford, esq. Post Captain R.N. 

e was the eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Edward Stopford, (second son 
of the first Earl of Courtown,) by Letitia, 
daughter of William Blacker, esq., and 
was consequently cousin-german to Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, 
G.C.B. the present Rear-Admiral of 
England. 

He was made a Lieutenant May 1, 1804. 
When commanding the Victor sloop of 
war, on the East India station, he was 
unfortunately captured by La Bellone, 
French frigate, on the 2d Nov. 1809. 
After his release from captivity he was 
appointed to the Otter. In August, 
1811, he was employed under the com- 
mand of his uncle already named, in the 
attack upon the island of Java, when the 
batteries were manned by seamen; and 
Capt. Stopford, whilst actively engaged in 
them, was struck by a cannon shot, which 
carried off his right arm. However, he 
recovered so soon that his uncle was 
able to send him home with dispatches ; 
he arrived at the Admiralty on the 16th 
Dec. 1811; and two days after was pro- 
moted to post rank. 

In the spring of 1814 he was appointed 
to the Rosamond 20, in which he convoy- 
ed some merchantmen to Labrador; but 
on that vessel’s return to the Nore, in the 
following Novemver, she was found to 
have been so injured by the ice in Hud- 
son’s Straits, that she was immediately 
- out of commission, and condemned to 

sold. Capt. Stopford, we believe, had 
no subsequent command. He enjoyed a 
pension of 300/.f9 ithe loss of his arm. 

Capt. Stopford married, Oct. 26, 1821, 
Marian Helen, widow of Archibald 
Cockburn, esq. 


Carr. Warinea, R.N. 

Feb. 18. At Lyme, Henry Waring, 
Esq. Commander R.N. 

He was for several years a Midship- 
man of the Phoenix 36, succesively com- 
manded by Captains George Anson 
Byron and Sir J. Richard Strachan ; with 
the latter of whom he removed into La 
Concorde 36, soon after their return 
home from the East Indies, in 1793. 
On the 23d April, 1794, he assisted at 
the capture of two French frigates, and 
a corvette, between Guernsey and Mor- 
laix. His promotion to the rank of 


Lieutenant took place in the following ° 
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autumn; and we subsequently find him 
serving in the Foudroyant 80, and Sa. 
turn 74, under the flags of Nelson and 
St. Vincent, by the latter of whom he 
was made a Commander, April 29, 1802. 
His next appointment was in May, 1803, 
to the Serapis 44, which ship formed part 
of the squadron under Commodore Hood 
at the reduction of Surinam, in May, 1804. 

He married April 4th 1805, Mary, only 
daughter of John Henry Franks, of Mis- 
terton, co. Leicester. His third son, 
David, a midshipman of the Active fri- 
gate, Capt. Andrew King, died in conse. 
quence of a fall from the rigging, in 1823. 

Capt. Waring was greatly respected at 
Lyme, both by rich and poor. He has 
left a son resident there, H. F. Waring, 
esq. solicitor. 


Cuartes Bow tes, Esa. 

May 21. At Shaftesbury, aged 71, 
Charles Bowles, esq. late Recorder and 
one of the Aldermen of that borough. 

Mr. Bowles was the only surviving bro- 
ther of the Rey. William Lisle Bowles, 
Canon Residentiary of Sarum, the cele- 
brated Poet and amiable Parish Priest; 
and was the third and youngest son of the 
Rev. William Thomas Bowles, Rector 
of Uphill and Brean, co. Somerset, by 
Bridget, second daughter and coheiress 
of the Rev. Richard Grey, D.D. Rector 
of Hinton, Northamptonshire, and author 
of “ Memoria Technica.” He was bap- 
tised at Aynho in Northamptonshire (his 
father then holding the neighbouring 
vicarage of King’s Sutton) May 7, 1766; 
but his family had been long connected 
with Shaftesbury ; from the time of his 
grandfather’s grandfather, whose elder 
son, John Bowles, esq. (ancestor of the 
Bowles of Heale,) was M.P. for that 
borough: he died in 1700. 

Mr. Bowles’s father and mother both 
died, and were buried, at Shaftesbury, the 
former in 1786, and the latter in 1797. 

He was articled to Mr. Nott,an eminent 
solicitor in Winchester, at the same time 
as the Rev. Richard Warner, the well- 
known antiquarian author. Mr. Bowles 
commenced business for himself at 
Shaftesbury, where his universal probity 
and kindness of disposition soon procured 
him a large practice. 

In 1802 Mr. Bowles was elected Re- 
corder of Shaftesbury ; to which office he 
united that of agent to Lord Grosvenor, 
who was possessed of a large proportion 
of the property in the borough. In these 
capacities he acquired very general es- 
teem, and he retained the office of Re- 
corder until the year 1829, when, from a 
schism which arose among Lord Grosve- 
nor’s friends, Mr, Bowles was so seri- 
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ously dissatisfied with the result of an 
election for Mayor, that he was induced 
to resign the Recordership, and Lord 
Grosvenor himself was elected to succeed 
him. A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Shaftesbury was held on the 7th Jan. 
1828, to express their ‘‘ sentiments of the 
highest respect and admiration for the 
upright and honourable conduct which 
has been pursued by Charles Bowles, 
esq. during a period of upwards of twenty- 
five years, in his administration of the 
office of Recorder of this borough ;” at 
which it was resolved to present to him 
an address expressive of the high sense 
which the inhabitants entertained of the 
upright, impartial, and benevolent manner 
in which he had discharged his duties, and 
their deep and sincere regret that he 
should have resigned the office. 

Mr. Bowles was a man of the most kind 
and generous disposition ; and he was pos- 
sessed of very extensive information, parti- 
cularly in legal and genealogical antiquities. 
He was the author of the history of the 
Hundred of Chalk, which he compiled as 
a contribution to his friend Sir Richard 
Hoare’s History of Wiltshire. It is a 
very faithful and minute account of the 
descent of property in the limited district 
to which it relates; and is prefaced by 
several essays on the general features of 
our feudal institutions and the sources of 
topographical information. This was 
first printed in octavo at Shaftesbury in 
1832, and in the following year in folio, 
uniformly with the other portions of Sir 
Richard C. Hoare’s magnificent work. 
To the folio edition is prefixed a portrait 
of Mr. Bowles, engraved by H. Meyer 
from a drawing by S. C. Smith. 

Mr. Bowles was twice married, and 
has left an only daughter. 


Dr. Tiarks, F.R.S. 

May\. AtJever,in the Grand Duchy 
of Oldenburg, in his 48th year, Dr. John 
Lewis Tiarks, F.R.S. British Astronomer 
to the American Boundary Line Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Tiarks was born at Jever, on the 
10th of May, 1789; and he very early 
displayed so devoted an attachment to 
mathematical studies, and pursued them 
so severely, as to excite the fears of his 
friends on account of his health. At the 
age of 17, having surpassed in bis acquire- 
ments the teachers under whom he was 
placed, he proceeded to the University of 
Géttingen, for the purpose of preparing 
himself for the Church; but, after an at- 
tendance of one ycar on the Theological 
Lectures, be gave himself up to his favo- 
rite objects, and, having taken his degree, 
he visited Hamburg. LHe remained there 
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until Napoleon superseded his brother 
Louis in the kingdom of Holland, when, 
having every reason to fear conscription, 
he hastily quitted that city, and set out 
for England. But when he had taken 
this decided step, and the continent was 
subsequently closed against his return, it 
was found that the most favourable sen- 
timents were entertained towards him; 
and, without his absence being known, 
the offer was directed to him at Hamburg 
of the Professorship of Natural Philoso- 
phy at Marburg. He reached London 
in 1810, and became Assistant Librarian 
to Sir Joseph Banks. In 1816 he went 
to Germany, and there had a serious ill- 
ness. On his return, the following year, 
he received, through the interest of Sir 
Joseph Banks, the appointment of Brit- 
ish Astronomer to the commission named 
under the treaty of Ghent, for determin- 
ing the American boundary line (Mr. 
Hasler being appointed Astronomer on 
the part of the United States), and im- 
mediately proceeded to America, where 
he remained, with the exception of one 
short leave of absence, till 1821. 

In 1822 he married, and arrived in 
England for the purpose of returning to 
America; but the state of the question 
not requiring his attendance at that time, 
the Board of Longitude took advantage of 
the opportunity presented by the delay, 
to recommend to the Admiralty the de- 
termination of the longitude of various 
places by means of observations on chro- 
nometers. For this purpose the Comet 
steam-boat was fitted out; and Dr. Tiarks 
having been conveyed from Greenwich to 
Madeira with fifteen chronometers, em- 
ployed the months of July and August in 
that year in making the determination. 
From July to September, 1823, he car- 
ried on his operations with twenty-five 
chronometers, between Dover, Fal- 
mouth, and Portsmouth; and in the fol- 
lowing year he went, with thirty-six chro- 
nometers, to Altona, from whence he 
proceeded, in conjunction with the Ger- 
man astronomers, to Heligoland, and 
various stations in the North Seas. On 
this last occasion be was accompanied by 
Sir H. Davy, who was desirous of ascer- 
taining the mechanical effect of a rough 
sea, and the rapid motion of a steam-ves- 
sel, on copper sheathing furnished with 
protectors. 

In 1825 he was re-called from Ger- 
many, to proceed to the interior of 
America, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the most north-western point of the Lake 
of the Woods. He accomplished this in 
the autumn of that year; and, in carrying 
on the operations im this remote region, 
he endured the greatest hardships, For 
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many weeks the party saw neither house 
nor human being, though they constantly 
found themselves a day in arrear on the 
track of Franklin’s expedition. They 
slept on the snow, with fires round the 
tents to protect them from the wolves: 
At one time they were entirely without 
water, and were obliged to substitute the 
juice of the bark of trees, and for food 

d only a little bacon and bread. In 
consequence of these privations, the party 
were affected with eruptions on the skin. 
In 1826 he returned from America, and 
in 1828, on the reference of the Boundary 
Line Question to the arbitration of the 
King of the Netherlands, he proceeded 
to the Hague, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the requisite information on the 
various points of the subject to the 
Commissioners appointed by that sove- 
reign. After remaining a year in Hol- 
land, he returned to England, and made 
his report to the Government; and 
then retired to Germany, where he re- 
mained, in a state of great uncertainty as 
to the future orders of the government in 
the disposal of his services, until 1834, 
when the President of the United States 
having addressed a communication to the 
British Court on the question, Dr. Tiarks 
was immediately called over to London. 
He left this country, for the last time, 
in March, 1835; and, having experienced 
a severe attack of paralysis on the 23d of 
March in the present year, he continued 
in a very doubtful state until the middle 
of April, when he suddenly felt himself 
so much restored as to be able to write a 
letter to his friends in England. The 
effort was, however, too great, for he 
immediately sunk into a state of exhaus- 
tion, or nervous stupor, from which he 
never rallied. 

The varied circumstances under which 
Dr. Tiarks’s life was passed, furnished 
means for his acquiring a very extensive 
knowledge of the world. ‘There was 
scarcely any subject connected with the 
science, the literature, the political con- 
stitution, or the manners and customs of 
the countries in which the divided por- 
tions of his life had been spent, on which 
he could not at once supply a fund of the 
most extensive information. His con- 
nexion with the distinguished scientific 
characters of the continent, as well as 
with those of our own country and of 
America, afforded him the most ample 
means of extending the inter-communica- 
tion of science. 

In 1825 he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society; and a minute will be found 
among the Transactions of the Astrono- 
mical Society in 1830, showing how highly 
his labours were esteemed by that body. 
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The objects which chiefly engaged Dr. 
Tiarks’s attention during his appointment 
on the Boundary Line, and which formed 
the subject of his reports, were the follow- 
ing: In 1818, to ascertain the parallel of 
45° N. between St. Regis and Lake 
Champlain. In 1819, to ascertain the 
same between the latter and Connecticut 
River. In 1820, to explore and survey 
Lake Metis, a branch of the Green River, 
and a branch of the Tuladi River. In 
the same year, to survey the head waters 
of Connecticut River. In 1821, his offi- 
cial letter in explanation of the geocen- 
tric latitude. n 1825, his report on his 
astronomical observations for determining 
the most north-western point of the Lake 
of the Woods. 

The last labour of Dr. Tiarks was a 
revision of the calculations on which the 
celebrated Institution of Oldenburgh, for 
the benefit of Widows, so highly extolled 
by Price, in his work on Annuities, is 
founded, and on the completion of this 
intricate investigation, undertaken by him 
gratuitously, he received from the Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg a handsome letter 
expressive of his obligation, accompanied 
with a present of a thousand dollars, as a 
mark of his approbation of the disinter- 
ested service Dr. Tiarks had rendered to 
the duchy.— Atheneum. 


Joun Latuam, M.D. F.R.S. 

Feb. 11. At Winchester, in his 97th 
+ John Latham, M.D. F.R., A., and 

. SS. member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and of several foreign learned 
societies. 

This very eminent ornithologist was 
the son of Mr. John Latham, a surgeon 
and apothecary at Eltham, in Kent; 
(who died August 23, 1788); and he was 
was born at that place on the 27th June, 
1740. He was himself brought up in the 
same description of country practice, and 
he pursued it for many years at Dartford 
in the same county. Tn the correspond- 
ence of the Rev. Samuel Denne, the 
Kentish antiquary and Vicar of Wilming- 
ton, near that town, which is printed in 
the sixth volume of Nichols’s Illustrations 
of the Literary History of the Eighteenth 
Century, the name of Mr. Latham fre- 
quently occurs, and at last his departure 
from Dartford is thus noticed under the 
date of the 3d of May, 1796: “ By the 
removal of Mr. Latham from Dartford 
to Romsey, this vicinity has lost an ex- 
perienced practitioner in the medical, chi- 
rurgical, and clinical line; and I am de- 
prived of the conversation and assistance 
of a brother F.S.A. His departure is 
the more to be regretted, because he had 
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upon his shelves, many books of the an- 
tiquarian class to which | had free access ; 
and he could likewise make good use of 
his pencil, and was always ready to 
employ it. The settling of his son in 
Romsey, and the marrying of his daughter 
to asurgeon and apothecary in Winchester, 
were what determined him to transmigrate 
to the county of Hants; and as he has 
taken so long a flight, and is past the age 
of youth and activity, it is not probable 
that his visits into Kent will be frequent. 
An apology is requisite for styling him 
him only Mr., he being a Dr. by diploma 
from Acad. Ces. and enrolled M.D. in 
the lists of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies of London.” 

Mr. Latham was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries on the 15th 
of Dec. 1774; and of the Royal Society, 
on the 25th May 1775. He had been 
the senior member of the former body 
since the death of the late venerable his- 
torian of Surrey, William Bray, Esquire, 
Dec. 23, 1832; and of the Royal Society 
for a longer period, since the death of 
Joseph Planta, Esq. Keeper of the 
British Museum, Dec. 3, 1827.* In 1788, 
he was one of the original members, or 
founders, of the Linnzan Society. The 


degree of M.D. was unsolicited conferred 
on him by a foreign university (we be- 


lieve Vienna) in 1795. 

Dr. Latham first appeared as an author 
in 1770, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, and afterwards published the fol- 
lowing works:—A General Synopsis of 
Birds, in six volumes, 4to, with two sup- 
plementary volumes,1781-1801. Index Or- 
nithologicus, sive Systema Ornithologie, 
complectens Avium Divisionem in Class- 
es, Ordines, Genera, Species, ipsarumque 
Varietates, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 1790.—A 
Plan of a Charitable Institution intended 
to be established upon the Sea Coast, for 
the accommodation of Persons afflicted 
with such Diseases as are usually relieved 
by Sea Bathing, 8vo. 1792.—Oratio An- 
niversaria in Theatro Coll. Reg. Med. 
Lond. ex Harveii Instituta, habita Oct. 
18, 1794, 8vo.—A Letter addressed to 
Sir George Baker, Bart. on Rheuma- 
tism and Gout, 8vo. 1796—Heald’s 
Pharmacopoeia of the Royal College of 
Physicians revived, and adapted to the 
last improved edition of the College, 8vo. 
1805.—Facts and opinions concerning 
Diabetes, 8vo. 1811.—Also several trea— 
tises on medical subjects and on natural 





* Sir Abraham Hume is now the father 
of the Royal Society, elected Dec. 14, 
1775; and Sir John English Dolben, 
Bart. of the Society of Antiquaries, 
elected April 6, 1780. 
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history, which appeared at various times 
in the Philosophical Transactions, the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society, and 
the Medical Transactions. 

Though chiefly known, and most suc« 
cessful as a naturalist, Dr. Latham was 
also much attached to antiquities. In a 
letter to Mr. Denne, written in 1797, 
he remarked, ‘ In respect to natural his- 
tory and antiquities, I compare myself to 
Garrick, between Tragedy and Comedy; 
and, though not so great a man, I cannot 
help, like him, squinting towards that 
which pleases me best.” In 1801, he 
communicated to the Society of Anti- 
quaries an account of some ancient sculp- 
turesand inscriptions in the abbey church of 
Romsey (printed witha plate, and accom. 
panied by some remarks of Sir H. C. En. 
glefield,) in the Archeeologia, vol. XIV. ; 
in 1804, an account of an engraved brass 
plate from Netley Abbey, published with 
a plate, in the Archeologia, vol. XV. 

Very recently, we remember his making 
a communication to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, we think relating to the seal of 
Romsey. He wasalso an occasional cor. 
respondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine 
on antiquarian subjects; and we may par 
ticularly refer to a communication re. 
specting a painted altar-piece found in 
Romsey church, on which an article in 
vol. xcvil. of the old series, ii. 584, was 
founded. 

At the age of 80 he retired with his 
second wife to the house of his son-in-law, 
W. N. Wickham, Esq. at Winchester, 
where he remained till his death. In bis 
82nd year this indefatigable man began 
publishing his General History of Birds, 
which was completed in 10 vols. 4to. In 
1835, he for the first time, began to feel 
the failure of his sight. Infirmities gra- 
dually increased on bim ; but he was still 
an active and cheerful man, taking his 
daily walk alone, and scorning the assist- 
ance of anarm. Four days before his death 
he exhibited unusual vivacity; this was 
followed by a failure of understanding, 
and he fell into a deep sleep, in which he 
expired without a pang. 

Dr, Latham was twice married. His 
second lady, to whom he was united in 
1798, was Miss Delamott, of Ealing. 


R. J. Tuornton, M.D. 

Jan. 21. In Howland-street, Fitzroy- 
square, Robert John Thornton, M.D. the 
celebrated botanist. 

Dr. Thornton was the younger son of 
Bonnell Thornton, esq. translator of 
Plautus, and joint editor with Colman of 
the Connoisseur. His mother wasa sister 
of Sir John Brathwaite, Bart. Comman- 
der-in-chief at Madras. Mr. Bonnell 
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Thornton died in 1768, leaving two sous 
and one daughter, then children, of whom 
the subject of this memoir alone long 
survived him. The boys were educated 
first at a public and afterwards at a pri- 
vate school. The subject of this memoir 
was remarkable for passing the whole of 
his holidays in making collections in na- 
tural history; and he also devoted his 
play-hours at school to the same pursuit, 
and established there a small garden and 
menagerie, besides having every species of 
the English hawk. At the age of sixteen 
he was sent to Cambridge, where, though 
destined for the church, he evinced a de- 
cided preference for the study of physic; 
a circumstance the more remarkable, be- 
cause his father, who was the son of an 
apothecary, had been brought up to the 
profession of medicine, and had deserted 
it. He attended the anatomical and che- 
mical lectures in the university, as well as 
those on botany and natural history. 
Shortly after this, having acquired an im- 
portant accession of fortune by the death 
of his brother, he resolved to make me- 
dicine his profession ; and going to Lon- 
don, he became a pupil at Guy’s hospital, 
attending also the lectures of Mr. Cline 
and Dr. Babington. On taking his de- 
gree of B.M. at Cambridge in 1797, he 
gave as his thesis a discovery which he 
had himself made, contrary to the received 
opinions, ‘‘ That the animal heat arises 
from the oxygen air imbibed by the blood 
flowing through the lungs, and taken from 
the atmosphere received into them, and 
that in its circulation through the body it 
becomes decomposed.” 

Having studied for three years in Lon- 
don, he visited the continent; and on his 
return, began to practice in the metropolis 
with considerable success. He published 


in 1798 a work in support of the Bruno-° 


nian system (which many had deemed em- 
pirical) under the title of «* The Philoso- 
phy of Medicine, or Medical Extracts on 
the nature of Health and Disease, in- 
cluding the laws of the animal economy, 
and the doctrine of Pneumatic Medicine,” 
5vols. 8vo. This work went through 
several editions. 

In the following year he applied the 
same plan to a system of modern politics, 
entitled ** The Philosophy of Politics, 
or Political Extracts on the nature of 
Governments and their Administration,” 
3 vols. Svo. 

Dr. Thornton was for four years Phy- 
sician to the Marybone Dispensary, where 
he first introduced the foxglove as a cure 
for scarlet fever. On bis retirement, the 
Directors and Governors of the charity 


presented him with a piece of plate. He’ 


afterwards succeeded the late Sir James 


Edw. Smith as lecturer at Guy’s Hospital 
on medical botany, and for many years be 
Was a most indefatigable author. At 


" length, however, he entirely overreached 


himself in a gigantic speculation, which 
was a work on botany of an extraordi. 
nary size, with plates very splendidly 
coloured after nature. The returns from 
the sale of this very expensive undertaking 
by no means answered the author's ex- 
pectation ; and he bad recourse to a plan 
which had been previously tried by Boy- 
dell and Bowyer—that of a public lottery. 
He succeeded in obtaining an act of Par- 
liament to legalise this measure ; but the 
results were not sufficiently successful to 
restore his fortunes, and he was ever after 
a beggared man. 

The following are the titles of Dr. 
Thornton’s works, besides those already 
given— 

Facts decisive in favour of the Small 
Pox, 1802. 

Plates of the Heart, illustrative of the 
Circulation of the Blood, 1804. 

A complete course of Lectures on Bo- 
tany by the late William Curtis, with 
the life of the author, 3 vols. Svo. 1804. 

History of Medical Plants, 8vo. 

Elements of Botany, 2 vols. 8vo. 

TEMPLE or Fora, or Garden of the 
Botanist, Poet, Painter and Philosopher, 
with picturesque plates in illustration of 
the sexual system of Linneus, folio. This 
is the magnificent work which has been 
already noticed. The pencils of Opie, 
Recinagle, Russell, Miss Burney, &c. were 
employed in its embellishment ; the muses 
of Seward, Maurice, Dr. Shaw, G. Dyer, 
&c. &c. were invoked to swell its triumph. 
In its best state it is certainly a very 
splendid volume, though scarcely bearing 
out the extravagant contemporary eulo- 
gies that were lavished upon it. 

Vaccine Vindicie, or a Vindication 
of the Cowpock, 1806, 8vo. 

Practical Botany, being a new illustra- 
tion of the genera of Plants, 1808, 8vo. 

The Philosophy of Botany, 1809, 4to. 

Outlines of Botany, or Introduction to 
that Science, 1810, 8vo. 

A Family Herbal, and complete system 
of Medical Botany, 1810, 8vo. 

A Grammar of Botany, 1811, l8mo. 

A School Virgil, 1813, 12mo. 

Illustrations to the School Virgil, 1812, 
1814. 


Various communications to the Philo- 
sophical and Monthly Magazines, and 
other periodical publications. 

Dr. Thornton had a son, who formerly 
gave public lectures on astronomy and 
geography. He had also several daughters; 
but finally left his family in very reduced 
circumstances. ‘There are portraits of 
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Dr. Thornton, engraved by B. Smith after 
Harlow, prefixed to his Botany ; by Bar- 
tolozzi, with a vignette of Guy's Hospital, 
folio; and in the European Magazine for 
July 1803, from a crayon drawing by 
Russell, R.A. 





Witiram Cumin, M.D. 

April 10. In Great Russell-street, Wil- 
liam Cummin, M.D. a member of the 
Royal Medico-Chirurgical and Statistical 
Societies. 

This very accomplished medical pro- 
fessor was deeply imbued with all the 
learning of his profession, and qualified 
by the most refined education to adorn its 
highest rank ; but he never enjoyed ex- 
tensive practice. He was chicetly known 
as a teacher of forensic medicine at the 
Aldersgate Street School. His lectures 
on that interesting subject, as published 
in the Medical Gazette, exhibit the pro- 
found knowledge of the medical jurist, 
with all the elegant accomplishments of 
the scholar. He was also the author of a 
tract on the “ Proofs of Infanticide.” As 
a writer in the Medical Gazette, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his contributions on 
every matter connected with medical lite- 
rature. His writings were marked by 
extreme accuracy, correctness of style, 
exactness of knowledge, and elegance of 
expression. A tone of truth character- 
ised all that he said, and all that he wrote. 
Against quackery and vain pretension he 
waged continual warfare, and ceased not 
to uphold against ignorance and preju- 
dice, the honour and the dignity of his 
profession. He was honest as a reviewer, 
and never allowed himself to be flattered 
or frightened into a false panegyric or an 
unjust condemnation of any work, by any 
author, be he what or who he might. He 
had a passion for knowledge, which he 
pursued to the last moment of his life, 
with singular devotion. He had won the 
highest honours in the University of Dub- 
lin; and he was familiar with the princi- 
pal continental languages. His_ habits 
were those of a retired student ; but the 
few individuals who knew his heart loved 
him not less for the excellence of his dis- 
position, his candour, and steady friend- 
ship, than for his high and cultivated 
talents. 


E. T. Bennett, Ese. 

The Council of the Zoological Society, 
in their Annual Report, have paid a well 
deserved testimony to the memory of 
their late secretary, Edward ‘Turner Ben- 
nett, esq. F.L.S. whose death is recorded 
in our vol. VI. p. 332. 

It es that shortly before his de- 
cease he presented to the Socicty a valu- 
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able collection of books, consisting of two 
hundred and eighteen volumes, selected 
with excellent judgment, and including 
the best foreign works on natural history. 
One of the last acts of his life was to 
present a copy of the edition of White's 
Natural History of Selburne, enriched 
by him with a fund of new and valuable 
information, 

«* But the Council are well aware that 
in the present state of the Finances of 
the Gardens of the Museum, and of the 
Publications of the Society, equally va- 
luable memorials exist to testify the zeal, 
the diligence, the industrious and ever 
watchful care bestowed by Mr. Bennett 
upon whatever related to the prosperity 
or credit of the Society. 

“ The various negotiations and the often 
difficult arrangements which have put the 
Society in possession of some of the 
rarest, most beautiful, and most interest- 
ing animals to be found in any menagerie 
in Europe, were by Mr. Bennett con- 
ducted and brought to a successful issue ; 
nor did his industry relax when dealing 
with the unobtrusive and less inviting 
matters which came under his cognizance. 
He directed the accurate attention to the 
specification of every contract, and to the 
particulars of every work required in the 
Gardens and Museum. 

“The Museum, that centre of the 
Society’s scientific usefulness, was the 
object of his anxious care. He left no 
means unemployed to maintain this most 
important department on the scale con- 
templated by its founders, Sir Stamford 
Rafiles and Mr. Vigors. That, how- 
ever, which has chiefly raised the Society 
to the reputation it now holds among the 
scientific bodies of this country and the 
continent, the state of its published pa- 
pers, is greatly due to the unwearied 
diligence and to the comprehensive ac- 
quirements of Mr. Bennett. The many 
contributions furnished by this gentle- 
man to the transactions or proceedings 
of the Society, are proofs of the value of 
the labour which he exerted in the cause 
of science. 

«The genius and high integrity of this 
ever lamented friend of the Society, were 
united with singular amiability and gen. 
tleness of disposition. He died, after a 
short illness, scarcely consenting to relin- 
quish the fulfilment of the duties of hie 
office when physical strength was wanting 
to perform them. 

“ The council have a melancholy satis. 
faction in recording the manifestation of 
respect exhibited by the Fellows of the 
Society to the memory of their Secretary. 
The first meeting for scientific business 
which occurred after his decease, was 
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adjourned in consequence of that melan- 
choly event, and at the monthly general 
meeting next ensuing, Sept. 1, 1836, it 
was moved by Joseph C. Cox, esq. se- 
conded by N. A. Vigors, esq. and un- 
animously resolved, ‘ That this meeting 
deeply lament the announcement which 
has been made in the Report, of the death 
of the late Secretary, Mr. Edward Turner 
Bennett, and they desire to record their 
deep sense of the loss which the Society 
and Science have sustained in the decease 
of so excellent and amiable a man.” 


E. Donovan, Esa. F.L.S. 

Feb. 1. In John-street, Kennington. 
road, Edward Donovan, esq. F.L.S. 

Mr. Donovan was the author of the 
articles in Natural History in Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia, and of the following works, all 
of which are illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 

The Botanical Review ; or the Beauties 
of Flora, 8vo. 1790, Nos. 1 to 7. 

The Natural History of British In- 
sects, 16 vols. royal Svo. 1792-1813. 

Instructions for collecting and pre- 
serving subjects of Natural History, with 
a treatise on the management of Insects 
in their various states, 1794, 8vo. 

The Natural History of Birds, 10 vols. 
royal Svo. 1794-1818. 

The Natural History of British Fishes, 
§ vols. royal 8vo, 1802-8. 

The Natural History of British Shells, 
Svols. royal 8vo. 1803-4. 

An Epitome of the Natural History of 
the Insects of China; India, and islands 
in the Indian seas; New Holland, New 
Zealand, &c. &c. 3 vols. 1805, 

Descriptive Excursions through South 
Wales and Monmouthshire in 1804, and 
five preceding Summers ; 31 plates, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1805. 

The Natural History of British Qua- 
drupeds, with coloured figures, royal 8vo. 
1820. 

The Naturalist’s Repository of exotic 
Natural History, 8vo. vols. 1 and 2. 

The Natural History of the Nests and 
Eggs of British Birds, 1826. 

Mr. Donovan has left a large family in 
destitute circumstances. 


Miss E. W. Macau ey. 

Feb. 22. At York, aged 52, Miss 
Elizabeth Wright Macauley, a lady who 
has been some time known to the public 
in the varied and opposite characters of 
actress and preacher of the Gospel. 

She published in 1812, ‘* Effusions of 
Fancy, a collection of poems, consisting 
of, the Birth of Friendship, the Birth of 
Affection, and the Birth of Sensibility.” 
About twenty years ago she left the stage 
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on the plea of ill health, and became the 
occupant and preacher of a chapel in the 
Metropolis ; but subsequently returned to 
her former profession. For the last twelve 
months, had she been travelling through 
the provinces delivering lectures on “ Do. 
mestic Philosophy,” which were inter- 
spersed with recitations, &c. During the 
three weeks before her death, she had 
been sojourning at York, delivering a 
course of lectures in the Merchants’ Hall. 
Her subject at the last lecture was “ Jea. 
lousy,” which Miss Macauley illustrated 
by a recitation from the third act of 
Othello, which she delivered with an ener- 
gy that drew forth the enthusiastic plau- 
dits of her auditory. On the following day 
(Wednesday) her health appeared better 
than usual, and her spirits very good, 
until towards nine o’clock in the evening, 
when she suddenly fell from her chair in 
her apartments, apparently in a fit, and 
shortly afterwards died. 

An inquest was held upon the body on 
the following day. Dr. Rawdon regarded 
the attack as a stroke of apoplexy. The 
deceased was a very stout person and very 
— Verdict—Died by the Visitation of 

od. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


March 18. At the residence of his fa- 
ther Benj. Agar, esq. Brockfield-hall near 
York, by being run down by a runaway 
horse, and crushed between the cart-wheel 
and a tree, aged 33, the Rev. Benjamin 
Agar, M.A. Vicar of Ellerburn near 
Pickering. He was of Jesus college, 
Cambridge, and had only recently been 
presented to his living, of which he had 
not yet taken possession. 

March 19. After a lingering illness, the 
Rev. Thomas Wentworth Gage, Vicar of 
Higham Ferrers, Northamptonshire, and 
Perpetual Curate of North Hykeham, 
Lincolnshire. He was of Magdalen coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1823, M.A. 19.. ; was col- 
lated to North Hykeham in 1824 by Dr. 
Pelham, then Bishop of Lincoln, and pre- 
sented to Higham Ferrers in 1830 by 
Earl FitzWilliam. He married Feb. 17, 
1831, Lady Mary Elizabeth Douglas, third 
daughter of the Marquis of Queensberry. 

March 21. At Kilcar glebe, co. Done- 
gal, aged 88, the Rev. Hill Benson. 

April 20. At the Lodge, Tewkesbury, 
aged 65, the Rev. Joseph Shrapland. He 
was born at Marshfield, co. Glouc. the 
son of John Shrapland, esq. of that place. 
He was matriculated of Christ church, 
Oxford, in 1792, and graduated B A. 1796, 
M.A. 1798. His widow died at Worces- 
ter shortly after him; she was the only 
sister of Major-Gen, Sir Geo, Whitmore, 
R, Eng. 
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April 23. At Nantwich, aged 31, the 
Rev. Richard Devereux Hill, curate of 
Baddeley, eldest son of the late Richard 
Hill, esq. of Chester, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Robert Hill, of Hough, Che- 
shire. 

May G. At Great Malvern, aged 67, the 
Rev. George Ccoke, Rector of Sprotbo- 
rough, Yorkshire. He was the third son of 
John Cooke, of Bedford square, esq. (who 
was grandson of Sir Thomas Cooke of 
Hackney, sheriff elect of London in 1692) 
by Catharine, dau. and co-heiress of Sir 
George Cooke, of Wheatley near Don- 
caster, Bart: he was formerly a Fellow of 
All Souls’ college, Oxford, where he took 
the degree of B.C.L. in 1786, and in 1790 
was presented to the rectory of Sprotbo- 
rough by Earl FitzWilliam. He married in 
1795 Anne, dau. and coheiress of Jona- 
than Burward, of Woodbridge, esq. by 
whom he had one son, who died unmarried 
in 1821, aged 24, and one daughter. 

May 8. Aged 75, the Rev. James Com- 
meline, Rector of Redmarley d’ Abitot, co. 
Worc. and of Cowley, co. Glouc. and an 
active magistrate of both counties. He 
was the elder brother of the late Rev. 
Samuel Commeline, Rector of Hempstead, 
near Gloucester, who died in 1826. He 
was matriculated of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, in 1781, and took the degree of 
B.A. in 1784; was presented to Cowley 
in 1797 by the Lord Chancellor, and in- 
stituted to Redmarley d’Abitot in 1800. 

May 9. At the residence of his brother 
Peter Harvey Lovell, esq. Cole Park, near 
Malmesbury, aged 76, the Rev. John Lo- 
vell, B.A. 

At Dun’s Tew, Oxfordshire, aged 66, 
the Rev. William Gorden, Vicar of that 
parish and a magistrate for the county. 
He was a native of Islip, was matriculated 
as a Bible Clerk of All Souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, in 1788 ; was afterwards a Jackson’s 
Scholar and Bible-Clerk of Merton Col- 
lege; and graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 
1795. In 1794 he was presented to the 
vicarage of Dun’s Tew, by the late Sir 
Henry Dashwood, Bart. to whose son he 
afterwards became tutor. He accom- 
panied his pupil to France during the 
short peace of 1802-3, and in 1803 they 
were both detained prisoners of war, and 
sentto Verdun. During a period of eleven 
years’ detention in France Mr. Gorden’s 
prudence and discretion, and his influence 
with the French authorities, founded solely 
on esteem for his character, enabled him 
to render important services to many of 
his countrymen, prisoners like himself— 
while his talents for business, his readi- 
ness to oblige, his unremitting labour in 
the committee of management for the re- 
lief of the distressed English in France, 

Gent. Mac, Vor. VIII. 
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as well as the manner in which he dis- 
charged his duty as a clergyman, won the 
respect and regard of all. From the time 
of his return to England up to his death 
he resided on his benefice, where he was 
ever most assiduous and attentive to the 
wants of his parishioners ; as a magistrate 
hewas upright, patient, and humane; and 
as a man and member of society, his ten- 
derness of heart, his amiability and un- 
varying benevolence, will cause him to be 
long and affectionately remembered. 

At Doncaster, aged 70, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Woodcock, Rector of Swillington, 
Yorkshire. He was of Sidney Sussex 
college, Camb. where he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1792 as fifth wrangler, and 
afterwards proceeded M.A, in 1795 as a 
member of Catharine hall. He was pre- 
sented to Swillington in the latter year by 
Sir John Lowther. 

May 20. At anadvanced age, the Rev. 
Richard Baugh, Rector of Ludlow, to 
which he was presented in 1803 by Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. For some time he 
had exhibited aberration of mind, and 
he contrived to possess himself of a load- 
ed fowling-piece, with which he com- 
mitted suicide. 

At Birmingham, aged 76, the Rev. 
Edward Burn, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mary’s in that town, and Rector of 
Smethcott, Shropshire. He was the son 
of Charles Burn, gent. of Killileagh, co. 
Down, was matriculated of St. Edmund’s 
hall, Oxford, in 1784; graduated B.A. 
1790, M.A. 1791; was presented to his 
church in Birmingham in 1810 by the 
Trustees of the advowson ; and to Smeth- 
cott in 1830 by Mrs. Lacy. 

May 21. At Gosfield, Essex, aged 52, 
the Rev. John Stedman, Vicar of that 
parish, and a magistrate for the county. 
He was of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A. 1810, 
M.A. 1816, and was instituted to his 
living in 1830. 

May 24. At Walton, Suffolk, the 
Rev. John Frederick Benjafield, only son of 
the late John Benjafield, of Bury, and 
nephew to the late Professor Symonds, 
LL.D. of St. Edmund’s hall, Oxford. He 
entered as a commoner of Trin. coll. Oxf. 
in 1818, and took the degree of B.A. in 
1822. 

May 30. At Eglingham, Northumber- 
land, aged 42, the Rev. Henry Baker 
Tristram, Vicar of that parish. He was 
a son of the Rev. Thomas Tristram, by 
Louisa, daughter of Major-Gen. the Hon. 
John Barrington, and sister to the third, 
fourth, and fifth Viscounts Barrington. 
He was elected a Student of Christ church 
in 1813; and graduated B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1820; and was collated to Eglingham in 
1821 by his — the late Hon. 
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June 1. In Cove, Ireland, the Rev. 
John Quarry, D.C.L. Rector of St. Mary, 
Shandon. 

June2. InGloucester-place, Portman- 
square, aged 83, the Rev. Edward Brad- 
ford, Rector of Stalbridge, Dorsetshire. 
He was formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, where he was gradu- 
ated B.A. 1775, as 7th Wrangler, B.D. 
1786 and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1795. 

June 12. In Worthing, aged 78, the 
Rev. Henry Garlock Vernon, Rector of 
Great Bromley, Essex. He entered as a 
Commoner of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
in 1777, took the degree of M.A. in 1784, 
and was instituted to Great Bromley in 
1807, 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

April 10. At St. John’s Wood, the 
Hon, Anna Matilda Hill, elder sister to 
Lord Berwick and the Marchioness of 
Ailesbury. 

At Chelsea, in his 83d year, William 
Mac George, esq. 

April 23. At Regent’s Park Barracks, 
aged 22, George Thomas Quin, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Horse Guards. 

t Hyde Park-corner, Charles Aug. 
infant son of Sir C. R. Cockerell, bart. 

April 24. In Cavendish-sq. aged 57, 
Charles Scott Murray, esq. of Danesfield, 
Bucks. He was admitted to the hono- 
rary degree of Doctor in Civil Law at the 
installation of the Duke of Wellington at 
Oxford. 

May 5. Lady Dorothy Anne Cecil, 
infant dau. of the Marquis of Exeter. 

May 7. In Grafton-st. aged 52, Wil- 
liam Staveley, esq. 

May 9. At Islington, aged 78, John 
Gibson, esq. only son of the late Wm. 
Gibson, esq. of Northampton. 

May 18. At Old Brompton, aged 24, 
Samuel Gambier, esq. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, youngest son of Sir James 
Gambier. 

May 20. At Kensington, aged 35, 
Charles Standert Delatryde, esq. 

May 21. Aged 79, Susannah, relict of 
H. W. Atkinson, esq. of the Royal Mint. 

In Hanover.sq. Harriet Mary, wife of 
N. Malcolm, esq. of Poltalloch, Argyll- 
shire, 

May 23. At Bethnal-green, aged 91, 
R. Wrightson, esq. uiioeitied 

May 24. Aged 69, Mary, wife of Sa- 
muel Mills, esq. of Russell-sq. 

At Cumberland-terrace, Regent's Park, 
aged 17, Fanny, second daughter of C. 
Jones, esq, 


OxitTvuary. 
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In York-st. Portman-sq. Mrs. Leckie. 

Aged 81, F,. Thwaites, esq. of Wo. 
burn. place. 

May 26. At Notting-hill, aged 66, 
Thomas Brace, esq. formerly of Savoy- 
st. Strand, solicitor. 

May 28. At Pentonville, Mary Ann, 
wife of R. Goodrich, esq. 

At Brompton, a few days after his ar- 
rival from Edinburgh, Capt. 1. Small, 
late District Paymaster, N. B. 

May 29. At East Hill, Wandsworth, 
aged 72, James Morris, esq. many years 
a magistrate and deputy-lieut. for Surrey. 

At Brompton-row, Knightsbridge, 
Mary, only dau. of Michael Bentley, esq. 

May 30. At Dulwich-hill, aged 37, 
Mary, wife of W. Stone, esq. 

In Nottingham-place, aged 80, Mary, 
widow of G. Clay, esq. 

May 31. In Cadogan-place, the widow 
of John Mayo, esq. M.D. 

In Sloane-st. aged 78, William Hem. 
ming, esq. 

At the house of his mother, in James- 
st. Buckingham.gate, Thomas Cayley 
Shadwell, esq. of Gray’s Inn, brother to 
the Vice-Chancellor of England. He 
was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Nov. 25, 1825. 


Lately. In London, Mrs. Staniforth, 


relict of John Staniforth, esq. formerly 


M.P. for Hull, 

The widow of the Rev. Isaac Saunders, 
Rector of St. Anne’s in the Wardrobe; 
and within a few days, June 5, his daugh. 
ter Ann, wife of the Rev. D. Capper, of 
Great Missenden, Bucks. 

In Doughty-st. at the house of her bro- 
ther-in-law Mr. Charles Dickens, (au- 
thor of the Pickwick Papers,) Mary 
Scott, dau. of G. Hogarth, esq. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 76, Helen 
Hester Mary, wife of J. T. Hope, esq. 

At his mother’s house, Wandsworth, 
W. H. Barker, esq. late Captain of the 
13th Light Infantry. 

Capt. John Bayley, R.N. He ob- 
tained post rank Dec. 1813, and subse- 
quently commanded the Cornwallis, 74, 
bearing the flag of Sir G. Burlton, on the 
East India station. 

Commander Ranceford Tookey, R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1782, and Com- 
mander of the Assurance, 44, on the Me- 
diterranean station, 1796. 

Commander Thomas Hill, R.N. He 
was promoted to the command of the 
Voltigeur sloop 1802, and subsequently 
employed in the Sea Fencible service. 

Commander George Fuller Stow, R.N. 
He was made Lieut. 1822, and promoted 
to the command of the Badger sloop, em- 
ployed as a mooring vessel at Mauritius, 


Feb. 1830. On that vessel being con- 
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yerted into a receiving hulk, Com, Stow 
was placed on half-pay in 1833. 

Commander Richard Whitehead, R.N. 

June 3. In her 73d year, Ann, relict of 
W. Smith, esq., of Brompton Park- 
house. 

At Piccadilly, Mr. George Walker, 
surgeon. He destroyed himself with 
prussic acid, while in a state of de- 
lirium, brought on by scarlet fever. 

June 5. At Islington, Elizabeth, wife 
of W. H. Palmer, esq. eldest dau. of the 
Rey. Harriman Hutton, Vicar of Leck- 
ford, Hants. 

At Hampstead, aged 68, Elizabeth, 
wife of George Raby, esq. of Bath. 

In Beaumont-st. Portland-pl. aged 64, 
James Grant, esq. of St. Vincents. 

At Sir G. Wilson’s, in Stratford-place, 
Frances, dau. of the late Colonel G. 
Hotham, of York. 

June 8. Aged 46, Miss Jane Charlotte 
Dewar, only dau, of the late David 
Dewar, esq. of Enham House, Hants, 
and grand-daughter of the late Gen. and 
Lady Jane Matthews, of Clanville Lodge. 
Her remains were interred at Enham. 

June 9. At Lavender-sweep, Clapham 
Common, aged 84, J. Broadhurst, esq. 

June 10. In Great Coram-st. aged 26, 
Susan- Haighton, wife of Mr. William 
Rivington. 

June 11. In Sussex-place, Regent’s- 
park, aged 68. W. H. Maund, esq. 

In Eaton-place, Mary-Anne, wife of 
Wm. Ewart, esq. M.P. for Liverpool 

June 13. Aged 39, Julia, wife of Mr. 
F. Watts, publisher of the London 
Gazette. 

At Bayswater, Margaret Bruce, wife 
of W. F. Hume, esq. of Humewood, 
co. Wicklow, Ireland, eldest daughter of 
Kobert Chaloner, esq. 

June 14. At Guildford-st. aged 46, 
W. Petty, esq. 

At Clapham.rise, aged 72, P. C. Cus- 
tance, esq. 

In Bridge-st. Blackfriars, in his 60th 
year, Henry James Cholmeley, M.D. 

June 15. Aged 33, Elizabeth, wife of 
Darnton Greenwood, esq. of Clapham- 
common. 

At Fulham in her 75th yeer, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Martyn, rector 
of Newhaven, Sussex. 

June 17. Eleanor, dau. of Henry Hal- 
lam, esq. of Wimpole-st. 

In Argyll-st. in his 70th year, Ralph 
Green, esq. inspector-general of military 
hospitals. 

June 19. In her 35th year, Sarah Mar- 
garet, wife of Henry Nealson Smith, esq., 
of Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Gilpin, of the Grange, 
Hockliffe, Beds, 
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June 23. In Whiteball-place, Eliza 
Maria, wife of Mr. Serjeant Mere- 
wether. 





Berks.—May 23. At Binfield-park, in 
her 15th year, Charlotte, only dau. of the 
late Capt. George Digby, R. N. (son 
of the late Dean of Durham) and neice 
to Sir John Walsh, Bart. and to the 
Countess dowager of Ilchester. 

June 2. At Childrey, in his 20th year, 
Richard Heydon Nelson, Demy of Mage 
dalen College, Oxford, only son of the 
Rev. John Nelson, Childrey. 

June 12. At Maidenhead, aged 50, 
Jane Buckley, relict of Kennett Dixon, 
esq. of Finsbury-square. 

CamBrIpGE.—June 7. John Ball, esq. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, only 
son of Mr. Pall, of Sleaford. 

CuesHireE.—Jan. 22. Martba, relict of 
Dr. Moss, of Warrington, and dau. of the 
late John Davies, esq. of Henfren, Flint. 
shire. 

Feb. 1. At Edgeley, aged 66, Thomas 
Steel, esq. the first Mayor of Stotk- 
port under the new corporation, and 
ove of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for the borough and county. 

May 15 At Knutsford, aged 82, Henry 
Calveley Cotton, esq. uncle to Lord 
Viscount Combermere. He was the fifth 
son of Sir Lynch Cotton, Bart. by Eliza. 
beth, dau. of Nowland Cotton, esq.; be 
married Matilda, dau. of John Lockwood 
esq. and bad issue. 

CornwaL_.—May 24. At Falmouth, 
aged 76, the widow of Gen. Kersteman, 
of the corps of Roysl Engineers. 

May 28. At Liskeard, aged 95, the 
widow of James Gartrell, esq. alderman, 

May 30. At Trewardle, aged 82. Eli- 
zabeth, widow of the Rev. John Basset 
Collins. 

CumBERLAND.—April 9. At Bowness 
cottage, Windermere, William Garnett, 
esq. 

Derby.—May 6. At Markeaton, aged 
65, Francis Mundy, esq. 

May 7. At Stainsby house, Lucy, 
widow of E, S. W. Sitwell, esq. 

May 23. At Chesterfield, Eliza, second 
dau. of the late John Elam, esq. 

Drvon.—April |4. At Barnstaple,aged 
86, Nicholas Glass, esq. late Comptroller 
of the Customs, and the oldest member 
of the late Corporation, 

May 21. At Exeter, aged 60, Morgan 
Edwards, esq. of Bristol. 

June |. At Exeter, T. G. Janson, esq. 
late of London, merchant. 

June 4. At Heavitree, aged 60, John 
Norman, esq., of Iwood House, Somer- 
set, Deputy Lieut. of that county. 

June 5. At Exeter, aged 83, the Rev, 
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Moses Levy, forty-four years Rabbi to 
the Jewish congregation. 

June 8. At Crediton, aged 91, the 
widow of the Rev. W. Hazlitt, Presby- 
terian Minister, and mother of the clever 
writer of that name. 

June 15. At Heavitree, aged 27, Eliza- 
beth Mary, dau. of Thomas Floud, esq. 
late Alderman and Magistrate of Exeter. 

Dorset. May 25. Thomas Bell, esq. 
in the 82nd year of his age, and the 50th 
of his medical practice in Poole. 

May 28. At Chard, at an advanced age, 
Charles Tucker, esq. 

DurnamM.—May 8. At Houghton-le- 
Spring, aged 27, Elizabeth Armstrong, 
wife of Charles Cookson, esq. solicitor. 

EssEx.— May 20. Near Southend, aged 
72, R. Sutton, esq. formerly of Abridge 
and Woodford. 

May 27. At the house of her son-in- 
law the Rev. J. Adeney, Thorpe, Lady 
Carr. 

GtovucestER.—May 15. Aged 23, Jo- 
seph Biscoe, son of John Ashley, esq. of 
Clifton, and Ashley Hall, Jamaica. 

June 4. Aged 85, John Street, esq. 
of Somerset House, Clifton. 

At Cheltenham, aged 76, Mary, widow 
of Capt. Peter Hurt, R.N. 

June 14. At Marlwood, near Thorn- 
bury, aged 70, Andrew Carrick, M.D. 
late of Clifton. He commenced his pro- 


fession in Bristol about the year 1789, 
was elected one of the Physicians to the 


Infirmary in 1810, and became the Se- 
nior Physician in 1816, which rank he 
held until 1834, when he resigned, and 
was unanimously chosen Honorary Phy- 
sician. 

June 17. At Bristol, aged 22, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. David Thomas, 
youngest dau. of the late John Saunders, 
~~ = Plymouth. 

ANTS.—May 6. At Shanklin par- 
sonage, Isle of Wight, aged 21, W. A. 
Christian, esq. Ensign 37th Foot, son of 
Capt. H. H. Christian, R.N. and grand- 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Sir H. C. 
Christian, K.B. 

May 17. At Portsmouth, Sophia 
Frances, wife of Dr. C. Inches, R.N. 
dau. of the late J. Peake, esq. of New 
Charlton, Kent. 

May 20. At Fareham, aged 86, Helen, 
widow of Capt. Charles Patton, R.N. 
a memoir of whom was given in our 
March number, p. 321. 

May 22. At Southampton, aged 28, 
James Charles Baird, esq. late Capt. 15th 
Hussars. 

May 27. At Fort Monckton, near 
Gosport, Anne, wife of Lieut. P., M. N. 
Guy, 5th Fusileers. 

Lately. Aged 32, Susannah, wife of 
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Chas. Morgan, esq. surgeon, Bedford- 
row, London, second dau. of Henry Twy- 
nam, esq. of Bishop’s Stoke. 

June7. At Hambledon, aged 29, Jane, 
second dau. of the late Robert Shaw, 
esq. of White-dale. 

June 12. At Christchurch, aged 63, 
Martin Kemp Welch, esq. banker. 

Hererorp.—4pril 24. At Hampton 
Court, the seat of John Arkwright, esq. 
Sophia Letitia, only daughter and last 
surviving child of Hardman Philips, esq. 
of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 

May 18. At Ledbury, aged 61, Thomas 
Webb, esq. banker. 

Herts.—June 8. At Watford, Doro- 
thy, wife of T. E. Dyson, esq. of Tolpits. 

June 10. At Northaw, aged 80, Armel 
Cotterell, esq. formerly of Woolwich. 

June 14. At Redheath-house, the re- 
sidence of J. Finch, esq. James Croft 
Brooke, esq. of Littlethorpe, co. York, 
formerly Major in the 8d Dragoon Guards. 

Hunts.—June 8. At Huntingdon, in 
her 82d year, Ann, relict of the late 
Thomas Verney Okes, esq. 

Kent.—March 24. At Chatham, Ed- 
ward Peploe Law, Midshipman of his 
Majesty’s ship Vernon, eldest son of the 
Rev. Edward Law, of St. Petersburgh. 

May 14. Anne Augusta, wife of G. 
Miller, esq. of Goudhurst, Kent, and 
eldest dau. of R. Pack, esq. of Floore 
House, Northamptonshire. 

June 1. At Woolwich, Capt. George 
Rivers Luke, R. Art. 

After a few days illness, Mr. Alexan- 
der Selby, of Wilmington, near Dartford, 
aged 45 years. 

June 14. At Bromley, Mary, relict of 
Stewart Erskine, esq. (cousin-german to 
the two last Earls of Kellie), who died 
July 31, 1836. Her maiden name was 
Reid. 

Lancasuinr.—May ll. At Preston, 
aged 34, Emma, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Clark, M.A. Perpetual Curate of Christ 
Church, Preston. 

May 13. Aged 71, William Farington, 
esq. of Shaw Hall. 

Letcester.—April 24. At Leicester, 
aged 65, Mr. Joshua Harrison, timber- 
merchant. Perhaps few individuals were 
more generally known in this county, or 
more deservedly respected. 

Lincotn.— Lately. At Stamford, aged 
47, Wm. Whitby, esq. surgeon. 

Mipptresex.—April 18. At Lower 
Halliford, aged 64, Commodore James 
Jeakes, many years an officer in the In- 
dian Navy. 

Lately. At Southgate, aged 49, Lieut.- 
Col. Fred. Goulburn. He was appointed 
Cornet 23d dragoons 1805, Lieut. 1806, 
Capt. 1810, 15th dragoons 1813, Major 
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104th foot 1816, brevet Lieut.-Col. 
1836. He served in Flanders, and was 
present at Waterloo. 

May 28. At Hanwell, in his 70th year, 
Martin Livesey, esq. last surviving son of 
Dr. Livesey, of Liverpool. 

June 1. At Little Stanmore, aged 88, 
Mary, widow of Eardley Norton, esq. 

NorroL_k.—May 29. At the vicarage, 
Middleton Lynn, aged 22, Anne, second 
dau. of the Very Rev. Peter Wood, Dean 
of Middleham. 

NonkTHAMPIONSHIRE.—May 19. At 
Brackley, aged 27, Mary, the beloved 
wife of Mr. W. K. Malins, second dau. 
of J. Horwood, esq. of Steane Park. 

Lately. At Barby, aged 86, the widow 
of the Rev. J. Wright, Rector of Tat- 
terford-cum-'Tattersett, Suffolk. 

Norrs.—April 22. At Carlton-hall, 
the wife of Robert Ramsden, esq. 

May 17. At Southwell, aged 69, Mary, 
wife of the Rev. J. T. Becker, Preben- 
dary of Southwell. 

SomERSET.—May 23. At Wells, Wil- 
liam Parfitt, esq. Deputy- Registrar of the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, and Secretary 
tothe Bishop. Edward Parfitt, esq. of 
Wells, has been appointed to succeed in 
the former office. 

Lately. At the Rectory, Heathfield, 
near Taunton, aged 75, the wife of the 
Rey. T. Cornish. 

At Stocklinch Magdalen, the wife of 
the Rev, James Eyre. 

At Bath, aged 75, the Right Hon. Su- 
sannah dowager Viscountess Exmouth. 
She was the second dau. of James Frowd, 
esq. was married to Edward the gallant 
Lord Viscount Exmouth in 1783, and 
left his widow in 1833, having had issue 
the present Viscount, the present Dean 
of Norwich, two other sons, and two 
daughters. 

June 9. At Bridgewater, in his 70th 
year, Edward Bury, esq. a lineal descend- 
ant of James Douglas, Karl of Morton 
and Aberdeen. 

June 16. Mary, wife of W. P. Roberts, 
esq. of Bath, youngest dau. of the late 
Rey. W. Mundy, of Bathampton House, 
Wilts. 

Srarrorp.—June 6. R. Rutter, esq. 
eldest son of the late Rev. J. S. Rutter, 
Vicar of Walsall. 

June%. At Stafford, Samuel- Thomas, 
third son of the late Rev. Thomas P. 
Foley, Rector of Old Swinford, Worces- 
tershire. 

SurroLk.—May 22. At Bury, aged 
50, Capt. S. I. Payne, R.M. 

June 15. At Bury, aged 71, Mary, 
widow of John Jackson, esq. of Duton- 
hill, Great Easton, Essex. 

Surney.—May 24, At Mitcham-hall, 
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in her 63d year, Dorothea, relict of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Henry Oakes, Bart. She was 
the 4th born but 3d dau. that survived of 
George Bowles, esq. of Mount Prospect, 
co. Cork ; was married in 1792, and left a 
widow in 1827, having had issue Sir 
Thomas Henry Oakes, the present Baro- 
net, four other sons, and three daughters. 

Sussex.—April 1. At Hastings, in 
her 24th year, Anne, eldest dau. of Sir 
R. H. Bromley, Bart. 

Apri} 24. At Southover, Lewes, aged 
44, Philip Orkney Skene, R. Eng. bro- 
ther to Lieut. A. M. Skene, R. N. and 
G. R. Skene, esq. of Addersey lodge, 
Bucks. He was the eldest of five brothers, 
the last male branch of the Skenes of 
Skene and Hallyards, N.B., three of 
whom have died of a premature decline 
in the prime of manhood. 

May. At Brighton, aged 72, Major 
Philip Stewart. He was appointed Cap- 
tain in the army 1790, 114th foot 1794, 
92d foot 1795, 3d foot 1804; brevet Major 
1805, Capt. 5th vet. batt. the same year; 
Oth vet. batt. 1807, 2d vet. batt. 1819. 

May 17. At Brighton, Mary, wife of 
Sir Robert Hugh Kennedy, dau. of the 
late John Bourke, esq. of Carshalton. 

May 22. Capt. W. L. Brereton, eldest 
son of the late Col. Brereton, of Chi- 
chester. 

June 5, At Hastings, in her 21st year, 
Louisa, dau. of the late David Powell, 
esy. of Loughton, Essex. 

June 5. At Worthing, aged 81, Eli- 
zabeth-Mary, relict of J. Wakefield, esq. 

June 6. At the rectory, East Lavant, 
in her 5th year, Honora- Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. H. Legge, and cousin to the 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

At Brighton, aged 86, Miss Lucien Jef- 
frey, sister to the late Duke of Grafton. 

June 12. At Brighton, aged 55, Mary- 
Bridges, relict of T. Solly, esq. of Black. 
heath. 

Lately. Colonel Richard Buckner, 
C. B. of Rombald’s Wyke. He was ap- 
pointed First Lieut. in the Royal Artil- 
lery 1794, Capt.-Lieut. 1797, Captain 
1802, Major 1810, brevet Lt.-Col. 1813, 
in R. Art. 1814, and brevet Colonel 18—. 
He served in the Helder expedition 1799, 
in the Mediterranean 1807 and 1808, and 
in the expedition to Walcheren. He also 
served as a field officer at the battle of 
Vittoria, siege of St. Sebastian, and battle 
of Nivelle, for which he received a medal 
and two clasps, and the companionship of 
the Bath. His body was interred in Chi- 
chester cathedral. 

Warwick.—May 12. At Bourton- 
hall, aged 7], John Shuckburgh, esq. 

Moy 16. Aged 82, Richard Homer 
esq. Of Solihull, 
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June 2. Aged 43, George Osmond, 
esq. of West Orchard, Coventry: a man 
whose private integrity and public useful- 
ness had obtained him the esteem of all 
parties. 

June 10. Aged 32, Richard New- 
combe Gresley, esq. Barrister-at-Law, 
second son of Richard Gresley, esq. of 
Meriden. He was of Christ church, 
Oxford, M.A. 183.., and was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple, July 3, 


1829. 

At Salford Prior's, aged 82, John 
Haywood, esq. 

June 12. At Leamington, aged 29, 
Caroline, youngest dau. of Sir John Chet- 
wode, Bart. of Oakley-hall, Staff. 

June 13. At Solihull, Elizabeth Ma- 
ria, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Dr. 
Yates, rector of Solihull. 

Witts.—May 26. At Swindon, aged 
87, Ann, relict of Rev. Edmund Gibson, 
grandson of the Right Rev. Edmund 
Gibson, formerly Bishop of London. 

Worcester.—Zately. At Pershore, 
(on his road to visit his only surviving 
daughter, Mrs. Henry Chamberlain, of 
Bredicot-court, near Worcester,) John 
Davidson, esq. of Cork-st. London, the 
highly respected father of the late la- 
mented African traveller. 

May 24. At Bromwich-heuse, near 
Worcester, E. Waldron, esq. 

In Wakefield, at the 


York.—May 9. 
house of her son the Rev. E.C. Tyson, 
M.A. aged 71, Mrs. Tyson, of Bridling- 
ton Quay, relict of the Rev. Isaac ‘Tyson, 
Vicar of Addingtleet and Hemingbrough, 
dau. of J. Milnes, esq. of Fiockton-hall. 


Lately. Mrs. Freeman, of Houseley- 
hall, She has left to the Hon. J. A. 
Stuart Wortley, youngest son of Lord 
Wharncliffe, property, personal and free- 
hold, amounting to about ten thousand 
pounds, The clause in the will states 
that Mrs. Freeman, having long been a 
sincere admirer of the manly independ- 
ence of Lord Wharncliffe’s political cha- 
racter, was so much gratified at seeing 
Mr. Wortley determined to tread in his 
father’s steps, that she was induced thus 
to testify her admiration of his character, 
and at the same time to aid, in some de- 
gree, in making up the pecuniary defi- 
ciencies which the sacrifice of professional 
to political success might call upon him 
to make. The bequest consists partly in 
money, to be paid immediately, and partly 
in reversionary property, including the 
Houseley-hall estate. 

At Leeds, James Cassidy, esq. Lt.-Col. 
3lst regt. He was appointed an Ensign 
jn the Ist West India regt. 1795, Lient. 
1796, G8th foot, 1797, Capt. Ist W. I. 
regt. 1804, brevet Major, 1614, Ist W. I, 
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regt. 1815, brevet Lt.-Colonel, 1822, Lt.- 
Col. 31st foot, 1825. 

June 5. At Bridlington, aged 72, Mar- 
maduke Prickett, esq. 

Wates.—pril 9. At Beaumaris, aged 
31, Robert M. Poore, esq. 

May 27. At Haverfordwest, aged 31, 
Emma, wife of C. Brooks, esq. 

June 7. Aged 28, George Neville 
Brown, esq., of Narberth, Pembrokeshire, 
eldest son of Neville Brown, esq., city 
marshal, 

Scortanp.—Jan. 22. At Glasgow, 
aged 72, Lieut. Colonel Francis Weller, 
formerly of the 13th regiment. 

April 16, Aged 84, the relict of Lord 
Woodhouselee. 

May 17. At Kirkaldy. N.B., Georgina 
Mary, second dau. of Sir W. P. Call, 
Bart. 

East Inpies.—Dec. 14. At Malacca, 
Nancy, wife of Lieut.-Col. Henry, Ma. 
dras N. Inf. youngest dau. of Robert 
Trewman, esq., original proprietor of 
the «* Exeter Flying Post,” 

Feb. 17. On board the Thomas Gren. 
ville, on his passage from Calcutta to 
England, aged 25, Charles Henry, second 
son of Sir E. Knatchbull, Bart. 

Lately. Col. Alexander Cummins, 
Hon. E. I. C. service. 

West Inpies.—April 11. In Jamaica, 
aged 72, Abraham Hodgson, esq. Custos 
Rotulorum and Member of Assembly for 
the parish of St. Mary. 

Asroap.—Dec. 6. Off Malta, Com- 
mander Henry Jellicoe, R.N. of his 
Majesty's ship Canopus. 

Dec. 21. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Capt. Robert Gedney, of the ship 
James Laing, son of Mr. William Ged- 
ney, corn-factor, of Hull. He distin- 
guished himself under Adm. Napier, in 
1833, as Lieutenant in the service of 
Donna Maria Queen of Portugal, was 
presented with the Order of the Tower 
and, Sword, and promoted to the com- 
mand of the steam-ship, the Lord of the 
Isles, in the same service. 

Jan. 23, At Hobart-town, Virginia, 
wife of A. Stephen, esq his Majesty’s 
Attorney-general at Van Diemen’s Land, 
dau. of the late M. Consett, esq., of 
Guildford-st. 

Feb. 27. At Madeira, in the 9th year 
of his age, George Thomas Wrighte 
Wyndham, only son and heir of the late 
George Thomas Wyndham, esq. of 
Cromer Hall, Norfolk. 

April 5. At Hobart Town, Faude 
Fergerson, a free black of the Mandingo 
nation, aged 130 years. He was origin- 
ally brought from Africa a slave, but by 
dint of industry soon obtained his free- 
dom, It is worthy of remark, that on the 
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lst Aug. 1834, there was not a single in- 
dividual of the Mandingo nation in slavery 
in Van Diemen’s Land, they having all 
become free by their own exertions, in- 
dustry and good conduct. 

April 23._ At the Havannah, in her 
23rd year, Jane Maria, wife of Edward 
Wyndham Harrington Schenley, esq. 
his Britannic Majesty’s Commissioner of 
Arbitration in the Isle of Cuba, youngest 
dau. of Sir W. T. Pole, Bart. of Shute 
House, Devon. 

May 10. At Naples, aged 68, Harriet, 
relict of the late Sir W. Drummond, 
K.C., of Logie Almond, Perthshire. 

May 15. At Paris, aged 41, Sophia 
Charlotte, wife of Thomas Tyringham 
Bernard, esq. of Winchenden, Bucks, 
only dau. and heiress of the late Sir David 
Williams, Bart. of Goldingtons, Herts, 
and Clifford Court, Herefordshire. 

May 27. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 
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65, Lucy, widow of W. Wilson, esq. of 
Streatham-common, Surrey. 

May 31. At San Sebastian, in her 33d 
year, Sarah, wife of John Callander, esq. 
Medical Inspector-general of the British 
Legion, eldest dau. of William a Beckett, 
esq. of Golden-square. 

Lately. Of wounds received in the as- 
sault on Irun, May 17, aged 23, Capt. J. 
M. P. Bezant, Royal Irish brigade in the 
service of the Queen of Spain, eldest son 
of John Bezant, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Special Justices of the Peace in the 
West Indies; and Capt. Fector Durie, 
Ist battalion British Legion, son of 
Charles Durie, esq. late Consul in Nor- 
way. Also slain during the attack, 
Major Macduff, a volunteer, formerly of 
the Legion, who was revisiting Spain to 
settle some affairs of pay. 

At Paris, Thomas Jenkins, esq. for- 
merly acapt.in the 11th Light Dragoons, 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 24 to June 20, 1837. 


























Christened. Buried. 2and 5 170! 50 and 60 i14 
Males 1123 Yg1gg| Males 653 2 149s A) 5 and 10 49] 60 and 70 100 
Females 1060 Females 630 §“ 2 J10 and 20 53] 70 and 80 94 

= 20 and 30 105] 80 and 90 32 
Whereof have died under two years old...335 (0 and 40 104/90 and 100 7 
40 and 50 139] 108 1 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, June 16, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s. d. Sas ie Ok ERE SG 
56 4] 29 5125 01] 3511 |39 8 140 6 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Jane 26. 
Kent Bags...........+.3/. I4s. to 4d. 10s. | Farnham (seconds) O02 Os. to OL Os. 
OIE. 5 <sseconcoawccnad Ol. Os. to O21 Os. | Kent Pockets ...... 3l. 15s. to 61. Os. 
EiseX ....00.00.00000000 Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ......... 32 128. to WW. 4s. 
Farnham (fine) .......62 10s. to 87. 10s, | Essex ..... cova - Ol. Os. to Ol Os, 
PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 24, 


Smithfield, Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 0s, —Straw, 2/. Os. to 27. 4s. — Clover, 5/. 10s. to 61. 5s. 


SMITHFIELD, June 26. 
Bebb cscicscacccccesessch Cl. to de. Od. 


ND, cacrcsntorcnnens 3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
_. ers 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
PEK ctssinssssienseine 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Lamb........ joennnameand 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d. 
Head of Cattle at Market, June 26. 
Beasts... ........ 2,421 Calves 404 
Sheep & Lambs 22,500 Pigs 520 


COAL MARKET, June 26. 


Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 22s, 3d. per ton. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 6d. 


SOAP.—Yellow, 50s. 


CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. 


Other sorts from 17s. 6d. to 21s. Od. 
Yellow Russia, 44s. Od, 
Mottled, 56s. Curd, 70s. 

Moulds, 9s. Od. 











PRICES OF SHARES, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 

23, Change Alley, Cornhiil. 
Birmingham Canal, 218. Ellesmere and Chester, 80. —— Grand Junetion, 
3. —— Kennet and Avon, 225, -—— Leeds and Liverpool, 570, Regent’s, 16. 
Rochdale, 119.——London Dock Stock, 545. St. Katharine’s, 90}. West 
India, 103.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 204. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52§.—— West Middlesex, 79. Globe Insurance, 147. Guardian, 35. 
— Hope, 53.——Chartered Gas Light, 484. Imperial Gas, 43$.—— Pheenix Gas, 
22. Independent Gas, 48}. General United, 25, —— Canada Land Com- 

pany, 364.———Reversionary Interest, 125. 
For Prices of all other Shares inanire ae ahaye, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From May 26, 1837, to June 25, 1837, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’ s Therm. 


Weather, = iS: | Weather. 
| rated, . 


Day of 
| Month. 








in. pts. | | | \ in. pts, 

129, rd i jcloudy, fair |} 11 | 60 ok 29, 80 do. cloudy 

7 \do. do. 12 | 61 | 62 | 59 | » 90 ‘cloudy, rain 

30, pel do. rain 1} : } 2'| ,80 ‘fair, do. do. 

'29 | 98 |fair 1 2 , 83 |do. 

30, 05 'do. 2) 957 | ,97 |fine 

loa? 22 00 |do. cloudy | y 

29, 96 jhail, fair | f p | ,93 ido. 

'30, 00 cloudy |, 80 (cl. fair, rain 
5 ido. y ‘| , 90 Ido. do. 

fair p » 90 ido. do. 

do. rain Z 2 | 30, 07 |fair 

do. é 2 0 | ,28 ido. 

do. cloudy, | Dd} of . ” 30 ldo. 

cloudy é | » 15 ido. 

fair,do.rain. *) , 10 |do. 

do. do. i i 


se. | llo’clock 
RS o| Night. 


sEeREES 


Ge 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 29 to June 26, 1837, both inclusive. 





3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
+ per Cent. 
1818. 

34 per Cent. 
Reduced. 
New 
34 per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Old 8. Sea 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 

India Bonds 


Bank Stock. 
3 per Cent 
3 

















ce 
> 


3537 pm. 
35 37 pm. 
37 34 pm. 
3436 pm. 
31 33 pm. 





s 
cal 
ao 
i 
iene. 





sus 
BEES 











| | | eeee 
| | | Fercnae 








HEEL 
3 


| 











| 
| 














| 
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33 35 pm. 
34 36 pm. 
34 36 pm. 
34 36 pm. 
33 35 pm. 
(33 35 pm. 
——|33 35 pm. 
——)\32 34 pm. 
——/|31 33 pm. 
31 33 pm. 
31 33 pm. 
— 3] om 
‘ (3436 pm 
903 (35 
New South Sea Annuities, May 30, 89%. 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late RicHarvson, Gooptvck, and ARNULL, 
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J. B, NICHOLS AND SQN, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 








